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II e'en iaut peut-6tre que le christianisme, k c«tte heare qui nous partlt si avanc^e, ait 
prodait dans la conscience et dans la vie de I'humanit^ toutes ses applications, ait ex- 
primi toBte sa pens6e, ait dit son dernier mot. Dans un sens, il a tout dit d^ I'abord ; 
dans an autre sens, il a beaucoup i. dire encore, et le monde ne finira que quand le chris- 
liaaisme aura tout dit— Vinkt. ~- 
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TO 

. ALFRED TENNYSON, ESa. 

Mr Dear Sir, 

I HATS maintained in these Essays that a Theolo^ which does not 
correspond to the deepest thoughts and feelings of hmnan beings cannot 
be a true Theology. Touvwritings have taught me to enter into many 
of those thoughts and feelings. Will you foi^^ye me the presumption of 
offering you a book which at least acknowledges them and does them 
homage? 

As the hopes which I ha^e expressed in this volume are more likely 
to be fulfilled to our children than to ourselves, I mi^t perhaps ask 
you to accept it as a present to one of your name, in whom you have 
^ven me a very sacred interest. Many years, I trust, will elapse, b^ore 
he knows that there are any controversies in the world into which he 
has entered. Would to God that in a few more he may find that they 
have ceased ! At all events, if he should ever look into these Essays, 
they may tell him what meaning some of the former generation attached 
to words, which will be familiar and dear to his generation, and to thoso 
that follow his, — ^how there were some who longed that the bells of 
our churches mi^t indeed ^ 

LRing out the darkness of the land, ) 
^Ring in the Ohrist that is to be. ^ 

Believe me, . 

My dear Sif, 
Yours very truly and gratefully, 

F. D. Mauriciu 

18(^:716 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 



A Lady, once a Member of the Society of Friends, who died some 
years ago, desired me in her will to apply a small smn to purposes in 
which, I " knew that she was interested." It was not diflBcult to 
comply with the letter of this command, as she was interested in 
many benevolent undertakings. But I was aware that the words of 
her bequest had a special meaning, and that she intended to lay me 
under the obligation of writing, or procuring to be written, some book 
especially addressed to Unitarians. 

I have made several efforts to execute this task, but have never done 
anything which gave me the least satisfeu^tion. A mere controversial 
woric I felt that I could not compose. Such works, so far as my expe- 
rience has gone, do little else than harm to those who write, and to 
those who read them. Still it has been a great weight on my 'con- 
science, that I was neglecting a request so solemnly conveyed to me. 

Some months ago I seemed to see a way in which I might acquit 
in3rBelf of the obligation. A series of Discourses which had occurred to 
me as suitable for my own Congregation, in the interval between Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, and Trinity Sunday, might, I thought, embrace all the 
topics which I should wish to bring imder the notice of Unitarians. It 
was suggested by a friend that I should throw each discourse into the 
form of an Essay, after it had been preached. By following this 
advice, I have been able to avail myself of criticisms which were made 
on the sermons when they were delivered ; to introduce many topics, 
which would have been unsuitable for the pulpit ; and at the same 
time, I hope, to retain something of the feeling of one who is addressing 
actual men with whom he sympathises, not opponents with whom he 
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Yl. ADVERTISEMENT. 

is ai*gumg. I did not allude to Unitariaiis while I was preaching. I 
haye said scarcely anything to them in writing, which I do not think 
just as applicable to the great body of my contemporaries, of all classes 
and opinions. Nearly eveiy Essay has been re-written, and greatly 
enlarged in its passage out of the sermon state. Two were originally 
composed in their present form. 

Though I haye printed the Essays one after imother, before the 
whole work was completed, that I might be compelled to perfcnin a 
tadc which I had deferred so long, I cannot ask for any toleration on 
the plea of haste. The book expresses thou^ts which haye been woris:- 
ing in my mind for years ; the method of it has not been ad(4)ted care- 
lessly; eyen the composition has undergone frequent reyision. No 
labor I haye been engaged in has occupied me so much, or interested 
me more deeply. I hope it may be the means of leading some to afar 
higher knowledge than their guide has eyer attained. 

3foy24,1853. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



A CRITIC of these Essays in the November number 
of the Prospective Revieid, observes that I have " not 
the art of convincing " him ; but then, " that it is startling 
to think how few writers ever do radically overturn any 
mature system of belief." I certainly never suspected 
myself of possessing this "art." I do not know whether 
there is such an " art." If there is, and if I had it, I 
am not certain that I should wish to exercise it. To 
overturn "radically a mature system of belief" is the 
very last object of my ambition. There are some Uni- 
tarians, and some Trinitarians also, who are not very 
mature in their convictions, not very settled in their 
belief, who have tried systems, and are not content with* 
them. To such I addressed myself. By some of these 
I have been understood. They have responded to my 
words with more sympathy than I had any right to 
expect. For they have perceived that I have not wished 
to unsettle them in their opinions, or to bring them to 
mine, but to show that God has laid a foundation for 
them and for. me upon which we may stand together. 

* 
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viii PREFACE. 

I should wish these weary and earnest seekers- to read 
the Article to which I have referred, and to ask them- 
selves whether they find there what they are looking 
for. The Review is written with much gracefulness 
and eloquence. It contains the latest message of 
the new Unitarian school. It undertakes to expose the 
feebleness of my analysis, and the unsatisfactoriness of 
my logic. Very likely it may have succeeded. But 
the question at issue between us is not that at all, not 
whether they are good reasoners and I am a bad one, 
but what Gospel they have to bring to mankind, what 
light they have to throw on all the questionings and 
yearnings of the human spirit, what they can show has 
been done for the deliverance of our race and of its 
members, what hope they can give us of that which 
shall yet be done. On that issue I am willing to put 
their creed and mine. That which is true in itself, that 
which the God of Truth declares to his creatures, can, 
I am sure, bear the test. What proceeds from man will 
never satisfy man. 

I have no cause to complain of the Writer of this 
Article for want of courtesy to me personally. On the 
contrary, he has paid me compliments to which I am not 
entitled, and which I am bound to disclaim. He thinks 
that I have dome good and genial qualities of my own ; 
that I should probably prefer truth to a lie, if I had not 
set myself to defend certain Articles of Faith. That 
necessity leads me into "miserable juggling," and makes 
me an object of the Reviewer's deepest compassion. It 
is very agreeable thus to get all honors for oneself, and 
to have all one's crimes attributed to an unfortunate 
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PREFACE. IX 

position. I feel the temptation to accept a distinction 
which sets the conscience so much at ease, and gives 
one's vanity such a pleasant stimulus. But I cannot do 
so without proving myself not to be what the Reviewer 
is kind enough to say that I am, but the very opposite 
of it, — without being guilty of a conscious and inward 
falsehood. I know that the Creed which leads me, as 
the Reviewer thinks, to contradict my better nature, 
gives me an interest in my fellows, a sympathy with 
mankind, which I have not naturally, and which I find 
it exceedingly hard to maintain. I know that that 
Creed has led me to desire truth in my inward parts, 
and to resist those tendencies to " juggling " and trick- 
ery into which the Reviewer supposes that it tempts me. 
I know, moreover that the belief in fixed Articles 
respecting the relations and acts of God has enabled me, 
and does enable me, to believe that the world^ is prg- 
gressive, and not s t ationary ; just as the belief in the 
fixed article respecting gravitation has given an impulse 
to all the inquiries of natural students. If, after/nearly 
6,000 years of man's existence^we assume that nothing 
is known respecting the questions which men have felt 
to concern them most, we shall not expect that any- 
thing will be known. I contend that articles do not 
crush inquiry, but awaken it ; t'hat they do not hinder 
education, but show how we may avoid superstitions 
which have hindered it most effectually ; that they do 
not oblige us to be harsh or repulsive to any men 
of any sect, but qualify us to understand them, 
to sympathise with them, to justify their opposing 
thoughts, to reconcile them. These doctrines I main- 

. A* 
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tained in the first book which I wrote after I took orders.* 
The experience of nineteen very eventful years in Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical history has led me to change some 
of the opinions which I expressed in that book. I would 
not impose our Articles upon the students in our Univer-* 
sities, because I see that by doing so we tempt them to 
dishonesty, and lead them to dislike a document which 
I believe they ought to love. But the other convic- 
tions which I maintained then, instead of being shaken, 
have been confirmed by all I have seen, heard, thought, 
and regretted since. I am more than ever persuaded 
that they whose zeal for progress leads them to preach 
that the Bible is a collection of obsolete Hebrew stories, 
are seeking to defraud the world of the treasure to 
which it has owed its past and will owe its future pro- 
gress ; that those who tell us that we may not express 
the facts and principles of the Bible in popular Creeds 
and teach them to our children, leave us at the mercy 
of coteries, where men and women prostrate themselves 
before some newspaper oracle which allows them no 
freedom whatever ; — that those who would take from us 
our intellectual formularies, under pretence that if we 
cast them off we shall do greater justice to the earnest 
convictions of those who dissent from us, are not just to 
these convictions themselves, but very intolerant of 
them ; and that, on the contrary, we are bound by those 
forms, in spite of our own natural narrowness, sectarian- 
ism, and dogmatism, to recognise and honor the striv- 
ings after truth of every man whatsoever, even of the 
man who scorns us and hates us most. 

* Subscription no Bondage ; or, the Thirty-nine Articles guides in 
Academic Education. Oxford. 1835. 
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PREFACE. XI 

In Gonnexion with this subject, I shall allude to an 
event of which it would be affectation to suppose that 
the readers of this book are altogether ignorant. Most 
of them will have heard that the publication of it has 
led to my expulsion from a College coniTected with the 
Church of England. The inference has been restdily 
Wawn, that I shall now feel the position which I have 
taken up as a defender of the Church and its formularies 
to be utitenable, that I must have learnt in myself how 
galling that yoke is which I have wished that other 
men should endure. 

I do not know whether I shall be suspected by some 
of a base motive for what I am going to say ; but I 
know that there are those who will believe that I am 
speaking solemnly, deliberately, s^ in the presence of 
God. I affirm, then, that during the thirteen years 
which I passed in that College, I never was restrained 
from uttering one word which I thought it would be good 
or right to utter before my Class, by the obligation under 
which I had laid myself to teach according to the for- 
mularies of the Church of England ; that I should have 
suppressed, in obedience to what have been called my 
" sectarian timidities,^' many words which I did utter, 
if those formularies had not given me boldness, had not 
raised me to a higher point of view than my own, had 
not warned me against the peril and guilt of accepting 
the opinions of the age as my guides. I declare that | 
if I have ever been able to see any method in history, 
civil or ecclesiastical, or to make my pupils see it, the 
Bible and these formularies have shown me that methodj^ 
I declare further, that if I have been able to teach my 
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xii PREPAOB. 

pupils,— and I have tried diligently to teach them, — 
that they are to reverence the convictions of all men 
of all sects and schools, and to show them sympathy,-! 
have done what I should not have been encouraged to 
do, or have thought it safe to do, if I had not taken 
the^ Articles as my own teachers and helpers, and if I 
had not considered that it was my duty, as far as I could* 
to impregnate thos€ who would afterward be ministers 
in the Church with their spirit. 

Once more, the fact that I had accepted these Articles 
and had bound myself to teach according to them, made 
me comparatively indifferent about the question, whether 
my view of the right method of education was the same 
with that of my superior for the time being. I had 
announced over and over again in various forms of lan- 
guage, that I did not look upon our Articles as marking 
out a close and narrow line between two opposite schools, 
and as authorising us to denounce both ; but as announce- 
ments of a higher truth, which should lead us to deal fairly 
with the strongest assertions of both. I could not lecture 
on Church History without telling my pupils that Creeds 
and Articles do not and cannot stifle opinions, seeing that 
the decrees of the Nicene Council were the beginning, 
not the end, of the Arian controversy, and that the pro- 
clamation of James I. against discussions upon Election 
and Predestination, was the signal for the most furious 
war between Calvinists and Arminiansever waged. The 
Principal of King's College had, I believe, declared him- 
self the conservator of a via media ; he probably expects 
results from Articles which I should consider most unde- 
sirable, even if they were not unattainable. But if, in 
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the face of my statements, he could accept me a« a fel- 
low-worker, even invite me to become one, my con- 
science was clear. I could teach with perfect freedom, 
knowing that I was trying to obey the laws which we 
both confessed, not feeling that I was more tied to the' 
habits of his mind, than he was to mine. It might be 
reasonable to expect that such a connexion would at 
some time or other terminate. But it would have termi- 
nated much sooner,-T-it would have been immeasurably 
less satisfactory while it lasted, — if there had been no 
common rule to which all the members of the College 
did homage. In that case, the fear of saying something 
which a superior would disapprove if he knew it, must 
be continually tormenting the mind of a teacher. He 
works in that most fretting of all chains, the sense of 
• some unexpressed, implicit obligation to abstain fVom 
acts which his duty to his pupils, to the Church, and to 
God, would urge him to perform. 

I cannot pretend that any recent experience of mine, 
either in a College or in the Church, has in the least 
changed my opinion, that our formularies are the best\ 
protection we have, against the exclusiveness and cruelty 
of private judgments. If our Catechism did not bear' 
a continual witness to our children that Christ has 
redeemed them and all mankind, how could we resist 
the dictation of writers who pronounce it a heresy to say 
that our race is redeemed at all, that it is not lying under 
God's curse ? If our Articles did not put forth the doc- 
trine of Christ's Godhead and Manhood as the ground 
of Theology, before they speak of the Fall and the depra- 
vity of man, how could we withstand the popular theory. 
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so plausible, so gratifying to all the selfesh instincts of 
religious men, that the Gospel is only a scheme for sav* 
ing them from the ruin which God decreed for the uni- 
verse when Adam sinned ? If the Articles had ncrt 
refused to' dogmatise on the meaning of the word Eter* 
nal, and on the endlessness of evil, what could prevent 
the doctrine, that an immense majority of our fellow- 
beings are in an utterly hopeless condition, from being 
regarded as the characteristic doctrine of Crristiatt 
Divinity ? I am sure that it has been so regarded by 
multitudes of our lay brethren, and that therefore the 
consciences and hearts to which we ought to present our 
message are closed against it. They understand us to 
say that God has sent His Son into the world, not to 
save it, but to condemn it. 

I count it the highest blessing of my life that I have ♦ 
been permitted to become a witness, that the Church of 
England gives not the faintest encouragement to so hor- 
rible a contradiction of God's word. I receive the 
cordial and generous sympathy which has been shown 
to me by persons from whom I had no right to expect 
it, who would naturally have regarded me with preju- 
dice and suspicion, not as rendered as to me, but as a 
proof how much affection towards the Church there is 
still in the hearts of our countrymen, how glad they are 
to believe that she is not what her sons sometimes repre- 
sent her to be. And though opinions, which merely as 
such, are a thousand times weightier than mine, are in 
favor of forcing our Church to say what as yet she does 
not say, I believe they will not succeed in putting a new 
yoke upon our necks. I believe the English clergy will 
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assert the freedom which God has given them, — the free- 
dom of being silent where He has not spoken, being well 
assured that if they do not, they will soon be compelled 
to keep silence when He has spoken, nay, to deny that 
He wishes that all men should be saved, though He has 
declared that He does. 

In the present Edition of these Essays, I have altered 
some passages which were said to be obscure, and have 
eiased some which have caused unnecessary oiTence. 
In the Essay on the Atonement, besides some changes 
m my own language, I have made one omission with 
▼ery great reluctance. I had quoted the beautiful Col- 
lect for the Sunday before Easter. I quoted it simply 
to show, by the most living instance, that the Church 
referred the Sacrifice of Christ to the " tender love of 
God to mankind." I never even alluded to the clause 
which speaks of our "following the example of his great 
humility," not because I did not prize it, or believe Jhat 
it stood in the closest connexion with the rest of the 
prayer, but because it did not concern the special truth 
of which I was speaking. Yet I read with my own 
eyes, in one of our religious newspapers, the charge 
that I had appealed to this Collect because I regarded 
Christ's death not as a sacrifice, but simply as an 
example : and because I wished to fix that opinion upon 
the Church ! As the Church believes, and as I believe, 
in Christ's Sacrifice, not in a narrower or more " atte- 
nuated" sense than that in which this religious news- 
paper believes it, but in an infinitely wider and deeper 
sense, — as I believe it to be a real sacrifice made by the 
Son, of His whole spirit, soul and body, to the Father, 
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— as I believe it is a sacrifice which takes away sin, a 
sacrifice, satisfaction, and oblatian for the sins of the 
whole world, — I have deliberately blotted out ^^ex^ 
tence which was worth all the rest of the Essay together, 
rather than even seem to sanction so monstrous an infer- 
ence. But I have not, of course, modified in the slight- 
est degree the principles which I maintained in that 
Essay. 

The Church does not maintain in one prayer, but in 
all its prayers, that the love of God is the ojaly root and 
ground of Christ's Atonement, and that the perfect sub- 
mission of the Son to the will of the Father constitutes 
the deepest meaning of the Sacrifice. These principles 
belong to the essence of our faith. In life, in death, I 
hope I may never abandon them or shrink from confess- 
ing them, and from repudiating any notion which sets 
them at nought or weakens them. I have perceived that 
the fact of the Atonement, which is the fact of the Gos- 
pel, is lost to numbers of people who are very earnest 
and who desire to be thoroughly Christian, through the 
restless efforts which their understandings make to 
apprehend the cause of it. They do not believe the 
Atonement, but an explanation of the Atonement which 
they have received from others or devised for them- 
selves. And so they do not actually feed upon the 
Sacrifice which is given for the life of the world, but on 
some dry notions about the Sacrifice, which cannot give 
life to any human being. But this is not all. These 
explanations, being exceedingly plausible, seeming won- 
derfully to conspire with the experiences of a sin-sick 
soul, being such as a Heathen would use to defend the 
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Sacrifices which he offers to a malignant power, come 
into the most frightful collision with those which the 
Scri^itnre gives for the Sacrifice wherewith God is well 
pleased. There may be myriads of aspects of this 
cardinal doctrine which I have perceived very imper- 
fectly, and into which I shall rejoice to enter more 
deeply. But they must be such aspects as do not inter- 
fere with and invert the very nature and meaning of the 
Sacrifice. The more unspeakably precious we consider 
it to each man and for all mankind, the more vehement 
shall we be in protesting against misrepresentations of 
it, which are leading more than we know or can count, 
to cast it out of their thoughts altogether. 

I would make a similar remark in reference to the 
Essays on the Resurrection and the Judgment Day, 
which I have altered very slightly. It has been -affirmed 
that I have sought to explain away the doctrines of the 
Resurrection of the Body, and of Christ's final Judg- 
ment ; or at least, to throw an atmosphere of doubt over 
them. I affirm that I have endeavored to bring forth 
these doctrines, which I hold to be most vital and neces- 
sary, out of the atmosphere of doubt, which popular 
theories, as it seems to me, have thrown over them. I 
do not say in any case who does or does not hold these 
theories, or any modification of them. But I find that 
they have darkened and are darkening the faith of mul- 
titudes in the articles of the Creed, and are destroying 
their practical effect on many more. Therefore I have 
spoken. Unitarians are probably less pleased with my 
words on these subjects than any other persons. I did 
not write to please them, or anybody, but to maintain 
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what I think is the truth. And I ask any serious per- 
son whether those who say that the doctrines of the 
Atonement, of the Resurrection, and of the Judgment, 
can only be received in connexion with certain meta- 
physical, legal, or commercial explanations, — or I who 
say that they may be received simply as good news from 
Heaven, which suffering people on earth have need of, 
most deserve to b# accused of Rationalism ? 

I have rewritten the Essay on Eternal Life and Eter- 
nal Death, and greatly enlarged it. It has been sup- 
posed that I have argued for some mitigated notion of 
future punishment, as more consistent with the mercy 
of God than the ordinary one.- To me the ordinary doc-X 
trine seems fujl of the most miserable mitigations and | 
indulgences for evil. I plead for the Love of God, / 
which resists sin, and triumphs over it, not for a mercy I 
which relaxes the penalties of it. With continual effort, 
— only by the help of that revelation of God which is 
made in the Gospel of Christ, — I am able to believe that 
there is a might of Good which has overcome Evil, and 
^does overcome it. To maintain this conviction, to believe 
in the Love of God, in spite of the appearances which 
the world presents and the reluctance of my own nature, 
I find to be the great fight of life ; one in which we are 
continually baflBed, but in which we must hold on, if we 
are not to become haters of each other, as we are always 
prone to be. I admire unspeakably those who can believe 
in the Love of God and can love their brethren in spite 
of the opinion which they seem to cherish, that He 
has doomed them to destruction. I am sure that their 
faith is as much purer and stronger than mine, as it is 
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than their own system. But if that system does pre- 
vent me from belieyii\g that which God's word, the Gos- 
pel of Christ, the witness of my own conscience, the 
miseries and necessities of the universe, compel me to 
believe, I must throw it off. I do not call upon them 
to deny anything they have been wont to hold ; but I 
call upon them to join us in acknowledging God's Love 
and His redemption first of all, and then to consider ear- 
nestly what is or is not compatible with that acknow<» 
ledgment. As it is, we are desired to believe the popu- 
lar tenet respecting t&e future condition of the world 
absolutely, and God's love to mankind in a sense. I 
appeal to every devout man, to every preacher of the 
Gospel especially, dares he adopt this order in his con- 
victions ? Must he not confess that he has no good news 
for mankind if he does ? 

I have expanded the Theological part of the Essay 
on Regeneration, and have added to that on the Trinity 
some observations respecting the Unitarian notions of 
Prayer. I have also added some passages at the end 
of the Essay on Inspiration, the purpose of which has 
been perhaps more misunderstood than that of any in 
the book. It is against the x^tj low notion of the worth 
of the Bible and of the nature of Inspiration which seems 
to prevail in the religious world, that I have there pro- 
tested. I hold the Bible to be the Book of life ; I see 
it turned into a Book of Death. It is treated in a way 
in which no other book is treated. The divine method 
of it is despised ; it is reduced into a collection of bro- 
ken sentences ; these are used in the most reckless irre- 
verent manner by any one who has a notion of his own 
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to defend, or a notion of an adversary to attack. The 
posture of students and learners tgwarda it is abandoned 
by those who yet profess to accept it as their only guide 
and authority. There must be something very wrong 
in our belief, when this is our habitual practice. Have 
we not lost the faith in Inspiration, while we have been 
talking about it and inventing theories about it ? Have 
we not lost our faith in the Inspirer? I trust to show 
shortly, in a book which I have been writing for several 
years on the Gospels and on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
that I do not receive the words of the Bible less lite- 
rally, or regard it less as a whole, or submit to it less as 
an authority, than those who have complained of m^ 
because I cannot bear to see their sons driven into 
hopeless infidelity by their hard and cruel attempts to 
substitute a tenet concerning Inspiration for the Divine 
Word. 

I ought not to conclude this Preface without referring 
to the kindness and generosity of the new Bishop of 
Natal, who chose a moment when he knew that my cha- 
racter was in disgrace with the religious public, and 
when any acknowledgement of me might be perilous to 
him, for dedicating to me a volume of admirable Ser- 
mons. Tlhe very great delight which I felt at receiving 
such a testimony from such a man, would have been no 
compensation for my sorrow, that he should have risked 
his own reputation for the sake of a friend, from many 
of whose opinions he had expressed his dissent, if I had 
not seen in this act a pledge of his possessing those qua-^ 
lities of courage and indifference to self, which are so 
especially needed in a Chief Pastor of the flock, and 
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which have very remarkably characterized our Colonial 
Bishops. For the events which followed this Dedica- 
tion I cannot feel anything but thankfulness. Though 
Dr. Colenso had proved by his Sermons that he believed 
in the endlessness of future punishments, he had asserted 
most broadly and distinctly his conviction, that we are 
living in a world which God loves, and which Christ has 
redeemed, and had affirmed that this was the message 
which he was called to bear to the natives, as well as to 
the colonists, of South Africa. Those who think that 
the world is not redeemed, that God's love is limited to 
a few, felt that a golden opportunity was afforded them 
of obtaining from the authorities of the English Church, 
a practical contradiction of the doctrines which they 
abhor. The attempt was made, and it failed. Bishop 
Colenso is permitted to carry to the English and the 
Zoolus, the same Gospel, which St. Paul was denounced 
by his countrymen as a heretic and blasphemer, for car- 
rying to Jews and Gentiles, in Greece and Asia Minor. 
May the message be as mighty and effectual in the nine- 
teenth century as it was ij> the first ! 

London, Dec^nber 9tli, 1853. 
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ON CHARITY. 



St. Paul says, Though I have all faith^ so that I could 
remove mountains^ and have not Charity ^ 1 am nothing. 

Many a person in this day has exclaimed, when he has 
heard these words, **If the Apostle Paul always adhered to 
that doctrine, how readily one would listen to him, — what 
sympathy one would have with him I For this one moment 
he confesses how poor all those dogmas are, on which he 
dwells elsewhere with so much of theological refinement; 
faith, which he told the Eomans and Galatians was necessary 
and able to save men from ruin, shrinks here to its proper 
dimensions, and in comparison of another excellence is pro- 
nounced to be good for. nothing. It is for divines to defend 
his consistency if they can ; we are only too glad to accept 
what seems to us a splendid inconsistency, in support of a 
principle which it is the great work of our age to proclaim." 

I have been often tempted to answer a person who spoke 
thus, in a way which I am sure was foolish and wrong. I 
have been inclined to say, " The Charity which the Apostle 
1 
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describes is not the least that tolerance of opinions, that dispo- 
sition to fraternize with men of all characters and creeds, 
which you take it to be. His nomenclature is spiritual and 
divine, yours human and earthly. If you could look into the 
real signification of this chapter, you would not find that you 
liked it much better than what he says of Faith elsewhere." 

This language is impertinent and unchristian. We fall into 
it partly because we look upon objectors as opponents whom 
it is desirable to silence ; partly because we suppose that there 
is a spurious Charity prevalent in our time, which must be 
carefully distinguished from real and divine Charity ; partly 
because we think that the interests of Theology demand a 
more vigorous assertion of those distinctive Christian tenets 
which are often confounded in a vague all-comprehending phi- 
losophical Theory. I have felt these motives and arguments 
too strongly not to sympathise with those who are influenced 
by them. It is in applying them to practice that I have found 
how much I might be misled by them. 

1 . I know I can silence an objector by telling him that the 
Bible means something altogether difierent from that which it 
appears to mean. He does not care to discuss any question 
with me when he has understood that there is no medium of 
communication between us ; that I am speaking a language 
which I cannot interpret to him. H^ believes the book I 
honor above all others to be a book of Cabbala, and he 
throws it away accordingly. And if I afterwards refer to any 
passages of beautiful human morality which I think may im- 
press him in its favor, he tells me plainly, that I know the 
intention of those passages is not what the words indicate, and 
^ that the conscience of mankind responds to their apparent, not 
to their real signification. 

I have done this service to him by that method of mine. 
What have I done for the Bible ? I have practically denied 
that its language is inspired, and that the truth which the 
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language expresses is divine. \^ must suppose that inspired 
language is the most inclusive and comprehensive of all lan- 
guage ; that divine truth lies beneath all the imperfect forms 
of truth which men have perceived — sustaining them, not con- 
tradicting them J If a particular temper or habit characterises 
a man, or a country, or an age, the believer in a Eevelation 
would naturally conclude that there must be an affinity be- 
tween this temper or habit, and some side of that Eevelation , 
— ^he would search earnestly for the point of contact between 
them, and rejoice when he recognised it. He might find the 
temper or habit in question often confused, often feeble, often 
evil. His only hope of removing the confusion, strengthening 
the feebleness, counteracting the evil, would lie in the power 
which seemed to be given him of connecting it with that wider 
and deeper principle from which it had been separated. 
Every, even the slightest, inclination on the part of persons 
who were habitually suspicious of that which he regarded as 
^•uth, to acknowledge a portion of it as bearing upon their 
Tives, he would eagerly and thankfully hail. So far from 
complaining of them because they fixed upon a certain aspect 
of the Revelation, remaining indifferent or sceptical about 
every other, he would consider this a proof that they were 
treating it in the most natural and sincere way, — accepting 
what in their state of mind they could most practically appre- 
hend and use. If another side of it w^as for them lying in 
shadow, he might, — provided be had any clear conviction that 
God has His own way of guiding His creatures, — be content 
that they should not, for the present, try to bring that within 
the range of their vision. At all events, he would feel that 
his work was clearly marked out for him. In this, as in all 
other cases, he could not hope to arrive at the unknown, ex- 
cept through that which is perceived, however partially. He 
would not quench the light by which any men are walking, 
under pretence that it is merely torch light, lest he, as well as 
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they, should be punished with complete darkness. If I have 
failed to act upon these maxims, I am certain that my faith 
in God's Revelation has been weak. 

2. I do not deny that there is much in the feelings which 
we of this age associate with the word Charity^ that is artifi- 
cial, fantastical, morbid. Most will admit this respecting the 
charity of others — some about their own. I do not deny that 
the talk about chanty, the sensation about it, even the attempt 
to practise it, is compatible with a vast amount of uncharita- 
bleness. That also will be generally admitted ; perhaps, the 
confession is more sincere than any other which we make. It 
is equally true that each school has its own notion of charity, 
that the definitions of it are unlike, that the limitations of it 
are various and capricious. The point to be considered is, 
whether all these diversities, subsisting under a common name, 
do not prove, more than anything else, the tendency of the 
time in which they are found — the direction in which our 
thoughts are all moving. The conscience of men, asleep t^ 
many obligations, is aw^ake to this. All confess that they 
ought to have charity of some kind. Portraits of dry, hard, 
cold-hearted men, who have in them, possibly, a sense of jus- 
tice and right, are sure to produce a revolting, as from some- 
thing profoundly and essentially evil, even in spectators who 
can look upon great criminals with half-admiration, as gigantic 
and heroical. The formalist has become almost the name for 
reprobation among us ; that from which every one shrinks 
himself, and which he attributes to those whom he execrates 
most, precisely because it denotes the man in whom charity 
has been sacrificed to mere rule. The more you look into the 
discussions of different parties in our time, the more you will 
find that, however narrow and exclusive they may be, compre- 
hension is their watchword. We separate from our fellows, 
on the plea that they are not suflBciently comprehensive ; we 
stnveto break down fences which other people have raised, 
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even while we are making a thicker and more thorny one 
om-selves. 

If there is any truth in the observations which I made un- 
der the last head, these indications might appear almost to de- 
termine the course which a divine in the nineteenth century 
should follow, though by adopting it he departed from the pre- 
cedents of other times. The same motive which might have 
led one of the reformers to speak first on Faith, — because all 
men, whether Bomanists or Anti-Romanists, in some sense ac- 
knowledged the necessity of it — should incline a writer in this 
day to begin his moral or theological discourses from Charity, 
at whatever point he may ultimately arrive. But there would 
be no deviation from precedent. The doctors of the first"\ 
ages, and of the middle ages, continually put forth the Divine ^ 
Charity as the ground upon which all things in heaven and 
earth rest, as the centre round which they revolve. And this 
was done not merely by those who were appealing to human 
sympathies, but in scientific treatises. What is more to our 
purpose, the compilers of our Prayer-book, living at the very! 
time when Faith was the watchword of all parties, thought it ; 
wise to introduce the season of Lent with a prayer and an 
epistle, which declare that the tongues of men and of angels, 
the giving all our goods to feed the poor, the giving our bodies 
to be burnt, finally, the faith which removes mountains, with- 
out Charity, are nothing. This Lo^e was to be the ground 
of all calls to repentance, conversion, humiliation, self-restraint ; 
this was to unfold gradually the mystery of the Passion, and 
of the Eesurrection, the mystery of Justification by Faith, of 
the New Life, of Christ's Ascension and Priesthood, of the 
Descent of the Spirit, of the Unity of the Church. This was 
to be the induction into the.deepest mystery of all, the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. If it 
is asked what human charity can have to do with the mys- 
teries of the Godhead, the compilers of the Prayer-book would 
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have answered, " Certainly nothing at all, if human charity is 
not the image and counterpart of the Divine ; if there can be 
a charity in man which beareth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things, unless it was first in God, unless it be the 
nature and being of God. If He is Charity, His acts must 
spring from it as ours should ; Charity will be the key to unlock 
tiie secrets of Divinity afe well as of Humanity." As a Churcli- 
man, I might, perhaps, venture to follow out a hint, which rests 
on such an authority and comes to us supported by such a 
prescription, without being suspected of innovating tenden- 
cies. 

3. But I know why many will think that such a course may 
have been adapted to former days, and yet be unsuitable for 
ours. I shall be told " that it was very well to speak of Char- 
ity, divine or human, when the importance of dogmas and of 
distinguishing between orthodox and heretical dogmas, was 
admitted, nay, if that is possible, exaggerated ; but that now, 
when all dogmatic teachings are scorned, not by a few here 
and there, but by jjig pp^riLof i^^J'S® J when it is the minor- 
ity who plead for them and feel their necessity ; and when 
the popular cry is for some union of parties in which all bar- 
riers, theological, nay, it would tfeem sometimes, moral also, 
shall be thrown down : — at such a time to speak of putting 
Charity above Faith, or of referring to Charity as a standard 
for Faith, is either to palter with words in a double sense, pre- 
tending that you agree with the infidel, while you keep a 
reserved opinion in your own heart which would repel him if 
you produced it ; — or else it is to give up your arms to him, 
owning that he has vanquished." 

I feel as strongly as these objectors can feel, that this age 5^ 
impatient of distinctions — of the distinction between Eight j 
and Wrong, as well as of that between Truth and Falsehood^ 
Of all its perils, this seems to me the greatest, that which 
alone gives us a right to tremble at any others which may be 
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threatening it. To watch against this temptation in ourselves, 
and in all over whom we have any charge or influence, is, I 
believe, our highest duty. In performance of it, I should 
always denounce the glorification of private judgment, as fatal 
to the belief in Truth, and to the pursuit of it We are always 
tending towards the notion that we may think what we like to 
think ; that there is no standard to which our thoughts should 
be conformed ; that they fix their own standard. Who can 
toil to find, that which, on this supposition, he can make? 
Who can suffer, that all may share a possession which each 
man holds apart from his neighbor ? 

But Dogmatism is not the antagonist of private judgment. ( 
The most violent assertor of his private judgment is the great- ' 
est dogmatist. And, conversely, the loudest assertor of the | 
dogmatical authority of the Church, is verj apt to be the most 
vehement and fanatical stickler for his own private judgments. 
His reverence for the Church leads him to exercise in his indi- 
vidual capacity, what he takes to be her function in her col- 
lective capacity. He catches what he supposes to be her 
spirit. He becomes, in consequence, of all men, the most 
headstrong and self-willed. There must be some other escape 
than this from the evils of our time ; this road leads us into 
Gie very heart of them. *- 

It seems to me that, if we start from the belief,-i-" Charity 
is the ground and centre of the Universe, God is Olfarity,"— ' 
we restore th&t distinctness which our Theology is said to » 
have lost, \Ye reconcile it with the comprehension which we 
are all in search of So long as we are busy with our theories, 
notions, feelings about God — so long as these constitute our 
divinity — we must be vague, we must be exclusive. One 
deduces his conclusions from the Bible ; one from the decrees 
of the Church ; one from his indindual consciousness. But 
the reader of the Bible confesses that it appeals to expe- 
rience, and must in some way be tested by it ; the greatest 
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worshipper of the Church asks for a Bible to support its 
authority; the greatest believer in his own consciousness 
perceives that there must be some means of connecting it 
with the general conscience of mankind. Each denounces the 
other's method, none is satisfied with his own. ^ If Theology is 
regarded not as a collection of our theories about God, but as 
a declaration of His will and His acts towards us, will it not 
conform more to what we find in the Bible — will it not more 
meet all the experiences of individuals, all the experiences of 
our race ? 7And to come directly to the point of the objection 
which I am considering, will it not better expound all the spe- 
cial articles which our own Church, and the Christian Church 
generally, confesses ? This at least is my belief 

I have tried to understand those articles when they have 
been interpreted to me by some doctor or apologist who did 
not start from this ground, and I frankly own I have failed. 
Their meaning as intellectual propositions has been bewilder- 
ing to me ; as guides to my own life, as helps to my conduct, 
they have been more bewildering still. But seen in this light, 
I have found them acquiring distinctness and unity, just in pro- 
portion as I became more aware of my own necessities and 
perplexities, and of those from which my contemporaries are 
sufiering. They have brought the Divine Love and humap 
life into conjunction, the one being no longer a barren tenet or 
sentiment, the other a hopeless struggle. 

I wash that I might be able to set them before some whom 
I know, as they present themselves to me. I do not think that 
I have anything rare or peculiar to tell ; I believe I have felt 
much as the people about me are feeling. I might therefore 
address myself to many of different classes with a slight hope 
of being listened to ; but I have one most directly and promin- 
ently before me while I write. 

The articles of which I shall speak are precisely those which 
offend the Unitarian; in defending them I shall certainly 
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appear a dogmatist to him, however little I may deserve that 
name from those who regard it as an honorable one. He 
either repudiates these articles absolutely, and considers that 
it is his calling to protest against them ; or he repudiates them- 
as distinct portions of a creed, holding that all the spiritual 
essence which may once have been in them, departs when they 
assume this character. I differ from those who take up the 
last position quite as much as from those who maintain the 
first ; but I have points, strong points, of sympathy with both, 
and I have profited by the teaching of both. I am not ashamed 
to say that the vehement denunciations of what they suppose 
to be the general faith of Christendom which I have heard 
from Unitarians, — denunciations of it as cruel, immoral, incon- 
sistent with any full and honest acknowledgment of the Divine 
Unity, still more of the Divine Love, — have been eminently 
useful to me. I receive them as blessings from God, for which 
I ought to give Him continual thanks. I do not mean, because 
the hearing of these charges has set me upon refuting them ; — 
that would be a very doubtful advantage ; (for what does on 
gain for life and practice, by taking up the profession of a theo 
logical special pleader ?) — but because great portions of these' 
charges have seemed to me well founded; because I have been 
compelled to confess that the evidence for them was irresisti- 
ble. And I have been dtiven more and more to the conclusion, 
that that evidence does not refer to some secondary, subordinate 
point, — ^which we may overlook, provided our greater and 
more personal interests are secured,— or to some point of 
which we may for the present know nothing, and be content to 
confess our ignorance : but that it concerns the grounds of 
our personal and of our social existence ; that it does not touch 
those secret things which belong to the Lord, but the heart of 
that Revelation which He has made to us and our children. I 
owe it very much to these protests that I have learnt to say to 
myself:— "Take away the Love of God, and you take away 
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everything. The Bible sets forth the Revelation of that 
Love, or it is good for nothing. The Church is the living 
Witness and Revelation of that Love, or it is good for 
nothing." 

I owe also much to those Unitarians, who, being less strong 
in their condemnation of the thoughts and language of books 
written by Trinitarians, and avowing a sympathy with some of 
the accounts which they have given of their own inward conflicts, 
nevertheless hate Ortiiodoxy, as such, with a perfect hatred, 
affirming it to be the stifler of all honest convictions, and of 
all moral growth. I have not been able to gainsay many of 
their assertions and arguments. I cannot say that I have not 
seen and felt these effects following from what is called a 
secure and settled profession. I cannot say that the events of 
the last twenty years in the English Church do not convince 
me that it is God's will and purpose that we should be shaken 
in our ease and satisfaction, and should be forced to ask our- 
selves what our standing ground is, or whether we have any. 
I cannot dissemble my belief, that if we are resting on any for- 
mulas, supposing they are the best formulas that were ever 
handed down from one generation to another, or on the divin- 
est book that was ever written by God for the teaching of 
mankind, and not on the Living God Himself, our foundation 
will be found sandy, and will crumble tmder our feet. For 
telling me this, for giving me a warning which I feel that I 
need, and that my brethren need, I thank these Unitarians, and 
all others not called by their name, who have, in one form or 
another, in gentle or in rough language, united to sound it in 
our ears. I can say honestly in the sight of God, I have tried 
to lay it to heart, though not as much as I might have done, 
or as I hope to do. And now I wish to show that my 
gratitude for these benefits is not nominal but real, by telling 
the men of both these classes what they have Tiot taught me, — 
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what I have been compelled to learn in another school than 
theirs. 

To the first, then, I say : — You have urged me to believe 
that God is actually Love. You have taught me to dread 
any representation of Him which is at variance with this ; to 
shrink from attributing to Him any acts which would be un- 
lovely in man. Well ! and I find myself in a world ruled over 
by this Being, in which there are countless disorders : yes, and 
I find myself adding to the disorder; one of the elements of 
it. My heart and conscience demand how this is. I want to 
know, — not for the sake of a theory, but for the most practical 
purposes of life, — I want to know how these disorders may be 
removed out of the world and out of me. You are, I am aware, 
benevolent men, a great many of you eager for sanitary, social, 
political reformation. That is well, as far as you are con- 
cerned ; but is the Kuler of the Universe as much interested 
in the state of it as you are ? Has He done anything adeguate 
for the deliverance of it from its plagues : is He doing any- 
thing ? I have not found you able to answer these questions ; 
and I do not think other people find that you are able. Men 
who have to sorrow, and sufier, and work, may accept your help 
in improving their outward condition, but they do not accept 
your creed : it is nothing to them. Atheism is their natural 
and necessary refuge, if the only image of God presented to 
them is of One who allows men to be comfortable, — ^who is 
not angry with them, — who wishes all to be happy, but leaves 
them to make themselves and each other happy as well as they 
can. They can meditate the world almost as well without 
stcch a Being as with Him. I say this, because it is true, and 
because the truth should be spoken. God forbid that I should 
say for a moment that it is true for you. I know it is not. I 
know the vision you have of God is consolatory to you ; that 
it would be a loss to all of you, — ^to some, a quite unspeakable 
loss, — to be deprived of it. Not for the world would 1 rob 
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you of it, or of one iota of strength and comfort which you de- 
rive from it. Not for the world would I persuade you that your 
belief in a God of infinite Charity is not a precious and divine 
gift. But, remember ! — infinite Charity. Charity is described 
as bearing all things, hoping all things, enduring all things. 
Any charity which is not of this character, I jim sure you would 
cast out of your scheme of ethics ; you would feel it could not 
be an ideal for men to. strive after; you do wish, in your own 
case, not to give barren phrases to your fellows, but to * suffer 
with your suffering kind.' I have a right to claim, that you 
should not think more meanly of the God whom you condemn 
other sects for misrepresenting, than you do of an ordinarily 
benevolent hero, nay, than you do of yourselves. It is all I 
ask of you before we engage in our present inquiry. 

You, again, who think that there is some important truth in 
the doctrines we confess, but are convinced that we hold the 
shell of it, while you are possessing, or at least seeking for, the 
kernel ; and that no fellowship will ever exist among human 
beings till they have been persuaded to cast the shell away : 
you who support this sentiment by evidence, all too clear and 
authentic, drawn from the records of the controversies between 
Churchmen, and from the feebleness of their present condition ; 
you who bid us always keep our eyes upon some good time 
coming, when such controversies will cease, and another kind 
of Church will emerge out of those which you tell us are 
crumbling into dust ; you, I have asked what the substance 
is within the shell ; and the best answer I have got is, — * a cer- 
tain religious sentiment — a tendency, that is, or bias or aspira- 
tion of the soul towards something.' And that is — what? Is it 
known or unknown, real or fantastic, a Person or an abstrac- 
tion ? It is not a trifle to me whether I know or not ; the 
world too, is interested in the question. We cannot be told 
that our words and phrases, are worthless, and then be put off 
with other words and phrases, which are certainly not more 
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substantial. You declare aloud how divided Churches are : will 
you tell us what has prevented them from being wholly 
divided ; what has kept the members of them from being 
always at war ? Has it been a religious sentiment ; — has it 
been a philosophical abstraction ? Are you afraid to join with 
me in considering that question ? 

Lastly, you look for a better day, and a united Church : — so 
do I. But I want to know whether the foundation is laid on 
which that church is to stand, or whether it is to be laid ; 
whether the Deliverer and Head of mankind has come, or 
whether we are to look for another ? Your speculations have 
left me quite in the dark on this subject. I cannot bear the 
darkness. Shall we try tf we can grope our way into the 
light ? 
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Clergymen Beem to take it for granted that their congrega- 
tions understand what they mean when they speak of Sin. I 
am afraid some of us do not ourselves quite understand what 
we mean by it. Perhaps, if we would attend more to the 
doubts and objections of others, they might assist in clearing 
and deepening our own thoughts. 

They frequently take this form : " We find a number of 
crimes, outward, palpable, interfering with the existence of so- 
ciety; these we try to check by direct penalties. We find 
that these crimes may be traced to certain habits formed in 
the man, beginning to be formed in the child ; these we try to 
extirpate by some moral influences. There is scope for infi- 
nite discussion as to the nature, measure, and right applica- 
tion, of these direct penalties, and these moral influences ; as 
to the evils which most demand either. But scarcely any one 
doubts that both these methods are necessary ; that there are 
disorders which need the one and not the other. It is differ- 
ent when a third notion is thrust upon us, one which we can 
refer to the Head neither of Legislation nor of Ethics. 
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" The Theologian speaks of Sin. What is this ? You say 
it is committed against God. Does God, then, want anything 
for His own use and honor? Does He 'crave services and 
sacrifices as due to Him ? Is not doing justice and mercy to 
the fellow-creatures among whom He has placed us, the thing 
which He requires and which pleases Him ? If not, where 
would you stop ? Do not all Heathen notions, all the most 
intolerable schemes of propitiation, all the most frightful in- 
ventions and lies by which the conscience of men has been de- 
filed and their reason darkened, and from which crimes against 
society have at last proceeded, force themselves upon us at 
once ? What charm is there in the name or word * Christian- 
ity ' to keep them off, if they are, as we know they are, akin 
to tendencies which exist in all men, whatever names they 
bear, and which, for their sakes, need to be abated, if possible 
extinguished, certainly not fostered ? But, if once we admit 
good feeling and good doing towards our neighbor to be the 
essence and fulfilment of God's commandments, why are not 
the ethical and legal conceptions of evil sufficient? What 
room is there for any other ?" 

Those of us who have had these thoughts, and have ex- 
pressed them, have probably heard answers which have satis- 
fied us very ill. We have been told, perhaps, **that the Com- 
mandments speak of a duty towards God as well as of a duty 
towards our neighbor ; that there is no reason why He, from 
Whom we receive all things, should not demand something in 
return ; that, a priori^ we could not the least tell whether He 
would or not : that if He did, it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that He would enforce very heavy punishments upon our 
failure^ — especially if it might have been avoided ; that those 
punishments may be infinite— at all events, that we can have 
no reason to allege why they should not be ; that if we have 
any authority for supposing they will be so, we ought to do 
anything rather than incur so tremendous a risk." 
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There is something in us all which resists these arguments. 
I believe great part of the resistance comes from conscience, 
not from self-will. 'There is a horror and heart-shrinking from 
the doctrine that we are to serve God because we are ignorant 
of His nature and character. There is a greater horror and 
heart-shrinking from the notion that we are to serve Him be- 
cause, upon a fair calculation, it appears likely that this course 
will answer better than the opposite course, or that that will 
involve us in ruin. He who says, " I cannot be religious oo 
these terms — it is my religion to repudiate them," may not 
prize the Commandments very highly. He may look upon 
them merely as the words of an old Jewish legislator. But 
he will at least feel that this legislator meant more by duty to 
God than his interpret^ suppose him to mean, nay, meant 
something wholly and generically different from this. He may 
not acknowledge the name of Christ, or may attach to that 
name quite another signification from that which we attach to 
it ; but he will at least be sure that Christ did not come into 
the world to tell men that they cannot know anything of their 
Father in Heaven ; or that He is to be served for hire, or 
through dread of what He will do to them. 

Moat earnestly would I desire that each man should hold 
this conviction fast, that he should suffer no arguments of 
divines or of lay people, however plausible, to wrest it from 
him. And if he does not yet perceive any reality in the word 
** fcSiij,'' or in the thoughts which his teachers associate with it, 
by all means let him not feign that he does. For the sake of 
the sincerity of his mind, for the sake of the truth which may 
come to him hereafter, let him keep his ethical or his legal doc- 
trine, if he really has some grasp of it, not exchange it for any 
that has a greater show and savor of divinity. But I would 
conjure him also, for the sake of the same sincerity, not to bar 
his soul against the entrance of another conviction, if it should 
come at any time with a very mighty power, because he is 
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afraid that he may be receiving some old tenet of Theology 
which he has dreaded and hated. fAt some moment, — it may 
be one of weakness and sorrow, it may also be when he is full 
of energy, and is set upon a distinct and decided purpose, — he 
may be forced to feel ; " I did this act, I thought this thought ; 
it was a wrong act, it was a wrong thought, and it was mine. 
The world around me took no account of it. I can resolve it 
into no habits or motives ; or if I can, the analysis does not 
help me in the least. Whatever the habit was, I wore the 
habit ; whatever the motive was, I was the mover." At such 
a moment there will rush in upon him a multitude of strange 
thoughts, of indefinite fears. There will come a sense of Eter- 
nity, dark, unfathomable, hopeless, such as he fancied he had 
left years behind him amidst the pictures of his nursery. That 
Eternity will stand face to face with him. It will look like 
anything but a picture, it will present itself to him as the 
hardest driest reality. There will be no images of torture and 
death. ^" What matter where, if I be still the same F" — this 
question will be the torture, all death lies in that. Yes, bro- 
ther, such a death, that you will gladly fly from it to any 
devices which men have thought of for making their Gods gra- 
cious, to any penances which they have invented for the pur- 
pose of taking vengeance on themselves. These are all 
natural, — oh, how natural ! — there is not one of them which 
the coldest, most unimaginative man may not have coveted ; 
there are few which, in certain periods of confused restless 
anguish, he may not have believed would be worth a trial. 
And why ? Because anything is better than the presence of 
this dark self I cannot bear to be dogged by that, night and 
day ; to feel its presence when I am in company, and when I 
am alone ; to hear its voice whispering to me, — " Whitherso- 
ever thou goest, I shall go. Thou wilt part with all things 
else, but not with me. There will come a day when thou 
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canst wander out in a beautiful world lo longer, when thou 
must be at home with me." 

This vision is more terrible than all which the fancy of prieetB 
has ever conjured up. He who has encountered it, is begin- 
ning to know what Sin is, as no words or definitions can teach 
it him. When once he arrives at the conviction, " I am the 
tormentor, — Evil lies not in some accidents, but in me," he is 
no more in the circle of outward acts, outward rules, outward 
punishments ; he is no more in the circle of tendencies, inclina- 
tions, habits, and the discipline which is appropriate to them. 
He has come unawares into a more inward circle, — a very 
close, narrow, dismal one, in which he cannot rest, out of 
which he must emerge. And I am certain he can only emerge 
out of it when he begins to say, " I have sinned against some 
Being, — not against sodety merely, not against my own 
nature merely, but against another to whom I was bound." 
And the emancipation will not be complete till he is able to- 
say, — giving the words their full and natural meaning, — 
Father, I have sinned against Thee^ 

I know there are some who will say, " Tbere is no occasion 
for a man ever to be brought into this strange sense of con- 
tradiction. He need not be thus confronted with himself: he 
need not see a dark image of Self behind him, before him, 
above him, beneath him. Very few people, in fact, do pass 
through this experience. Some of a particular constitution 
may. But how absurd it is of them to make themselves the 
standards for humanity ! How monstrous, that a few meta- 
physicians or fanatics should lay down the law for all the busy 
men, the merchants, tradesmen, handicraftsmen, who get through 
the world, and must get through it somehow, without ever 
knowing anything of these torments of conscience, internal 
strifes, or by whatever other names philosophers or divines 
like to describe them 1" 

Very well ! but were^not you complaining — have you not 
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a right to complain — of those priestly iuventions which inter- 
fere so much with the peace of society, which interrupt the 
merchants and handicraftsmen in their employments, which 
beget so many horrors, especially such dreadful anticipations 
of divine punishment and vengeance in human hearts?* Is* it 
not your object to sweep these away as fast as you can, because 
you find them so troublesome, taking so many difiereot forms, 
reappearing when you least expect them, in periods and coun- 
tries whence they seemed to have been driven for ever ? Do 
you not complain that Christianity gives you no security, that 
Protestantism gives you no security, against the invasion of 
superstitious terrors, and against all the sacerdotal powers 
which are acknowledged wherever they prevail ? Do you not 
say that they interfere with the progress of science, and that 
science needs an aid against them, which neither itself, nor 
civil rulers, nor public opinion can give ? Would it not be 
well, then, to look a little more deeply into the matter, and 
instead of raving at certain pernicious effects, to examine from 
what cause they may have sprung ? 

I tell you the cause is here. That sense of a Sin intricately, 
inseparably interwoven with the very fibres of their being, of a 
Sin which they cannot get rid of without destroying themselves, 
does haunt those very men who you say take no account of it. 
This is not the idiosyncrasy of a few strange inexplicable tem- 
peraments. It is that which besets us all. And because we 
do^ot know what it means, and do not wish to know, we are 
ready for all deceits and impostures. They may come in vari- 
ous shapes. They may be religious impostures, or philosophi- 
cal ; they may appeal to our love of the outward world, or to 
our craving for mysteries ; but they will not permit us to be 
at rest, or to be acquainted with our own hearts, or to under- 
stand one another. AH you can boast is, that preachers of 
religion have not a monopoly of these influences in this time ; 
that here, as elsewhere, there is unrestricted competition ; that 
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Mormoniste, Animal Magnetists, Eappists, take their turns 
with us, and often work their cl^arms more effectually than we 
woi'k ours. As long as men are dwelling in twilight, all ghosts 
of the past, all phantoms of the future, walk by them : I want 
t<9 knpw, as I suppose you do, how they can come out of the 
twilight ? The passage is the same, friend, for them, as for 
you and me ; we are not of different flesh and blood from 
theirs ; that within us which is not flesh and blood is not more 
different, but more closely akin, whatever you, in your philo- 
sophical or literary or religious exclusiveness, may think. The 
darkness which is blended with the Hght must, in some way, 
be shown to be in deadly contrast with it, — the opposites 
must be seen one against the other. 

Think of any sermon of a Methodist preacher which roused 
the heart of a Kingswood collier, or of a dry, hard, formal 
man, or of a contented, self-righteous boaster of his religion, 
in the last century. You will say the orator talked of an infi- 
nite punishment which God might inflict on them all if they 
continued disobedient. He may have talked of that, but he 
would have talked till doomsday if he had not spoken another 
language too, which interpreted this, and into which the con- 
science rapidly translated it. He spoke of an infinite Sin ; he 
spoke of an infinite Love ; he spoke of that which was true 
then, whatever might become true hereafter. He said, " Thou 
art in a wrong state : hell is about thee, God would bring 
thee into a right state : He would save thee out of that hdl." 
The man believed the words ; something within him told him 
they were true : and that for the first time he had heard truth, 
seen truth, been himself true. I cannot tell what vanities and 
confusions might come to him afterwards from his own dreams 
or the crudities of his teachers. But I am sure this was not 
a delusion — could not be. He had eschped from the twilight : 
he Jtadseen the opposite forms of light and darkness no longer 
miserably confused together. Good was all good ; evil was 
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all evU : there was war in heaven and earth between them ; in 
hiniy even in him, where the battle had been fieroest, the odds 
against the good greatest, good had gotten the victory. He 
had a right to believe that the morning stars were singing 
together at the news of it; otherwise, why was there such 
music in his, the Kingswood collier's, heart ? 

If such processes are rare ih our days, it is, I believe, because 
the descendants of these Methodist preachers, and we in imita- 
tion of them, fancy that the mere machinery, whether earthly 
or divine, which they put in motion, was the cause of them, 
— ^because we do not thoroughly understand or heartily believe 
that there is that war of Life and Death, of Good and Bvil, 
now in every man's heart, as there was of old. Therefore, 
we do not speak straightly and directly to both. We suppose 
men are to be shown by arguments that they have sinned, and 
that God has a right to punish them. We do not say to them, 
"You are undfer a law of love ; you know you are, and you 
are fighting with it." 

Benevolent men wish that the poor should know more of 
Legislation and Ethics and Economy. I wish heartily that 
they should. But I believe that you will never bring them to 
that knowledge unless you can point them to the deeper 
springs of humanity, from which both Ethics and Laws and 
Economics must be fed, if they are to have any freshness and 
life. I do not think it dangerous that any man should get any 
knowledge of any subject whatever ; the more he has the bet- 
ter. fAnd I often think, that what is sincerely communicated 
to bimof Economics or Physics, may bring him sooner to a 
right moral condition, — may st'artle him into apprehensions 
respecting his own being, sooner, — than insincere artificial 
theological teaching. But yet I cannot help seeing also, that 
Legislation, Ethic^, Economics, even Physical Science, may 
themselves contribute to the foundation of superstitions, if the 
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man is not first called into life to receive them and to connect 
them with himself. J I am sure, at all events, that an infinite 
responsibility rests upon us, not to be interfering with other 
men, or to be checking their efibrts, whatever direction they 
may take, — but to be calling forth, by that power which, I 
believe, we possess, if we will use it, the heart and conscience 
of men, so that being first able to see their Father in Heaven 
truly, and themselves in their true relation to Him, they may 
afterwards manfully investigate, as I am sure they will long to 
do, the conditions under which they themselves. His children, 
exist, and the laws which govern all His works. I am con- 
vinced, indeet.d, that the message will be, in some respects, dif- 
ferent from that which the Methodists delivered, even when 
theirs is stripped of all its foreign and enfeebling accidents. 
Men are evidently more alive now to their social than to their 
individual wants ; they are therefore more awake to the evils 
which affect society, than to those which affect their own souls. 
To him who merely, or mainly, preaches about the soul, this 
is a most discouraging circumstance, — to him whose purpose 
is to awaken men to a knowledge of God and a knowledge of 
Sin, it need not be discouraging at all. 

For if God presents Himself to us as the Father of a Fami- 
ly, it is not necessary for the knowledge of Him, that we 
siaould force ourselves to forget our relations to each other 
and to think of ourselves as alone in the world. { And though, 
as I have admitted and asserted, the sense of Sin" is essentially 
the sense of solitude, isolation, distinct individual responsibility, 
1 do not know whether that sense, in all its painfulness and 
agony, ever comes to a man more fully than when he recol- 
lects how he has broken the silken cords which bind him to 
his fellows ; how he has made himself alone, by not confessing 
that he was a brother, a son, a citizen. I believe the convic- 
tion of that Sin may be brought home more mightily to our 
generation than it has been to any former one ; and that a 
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time will come, when every family and every man will mourn 
apart, tinder a sense of the strife and divisions of the body 
politic, which he has contributed to create and to perpetuate] 
The preaching. Repent ^ for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand^ 
has always been the great instrument of levelling hills and 
exalting valleys. It will be so again. The priest and the 
prophet will confess that they have been greater rebels against 
the law of love ttan the publican and the harlot, because they 
were sent into the world to testify of a Love for all, and a 
Kingdom for all, and they have been witnesses for separation, 
for exclusion, for themselves. 

My Unitarian brother I You believe that, at least, respect- 
mg us. You have often told us so. And how is it you have 
no power to work on the minds and hearts of men, and to 
convince them of God's love, when, as you say rightly, we are 
forgetting or denyingit ? How is it, that in the last age you 
were in sympathy with all our feeble worldly tone of mind, and 
thought we were right in mocking at spiritual powers, and in 
not proclaiming a Gospel to the poor ? LS^^^y ^^ you talk 
just as we talked, in sleepy language to sleepy congregations, 
of a God who was willing to foi^ive if men repented, when 
what they wanted to know was, how they could repent, who 
could give them, repentance, what they had to repentof ?} You 
liad a mighty charm in your hands. You spoke of a Father. 
Why could you not tell men that He was seeking them, and 
wishing to make them true instead of false ? You did not — 
you know you did not. Why was it ? I beseech you, do 
not turn round and say, " You were as guilty aa we." I have 
said already, " We were much more giiilty." Every creed 
wre professed, every prayer we uttered, told us that this Fa- 
ther was an actual Father, actually related to us by the closest, 
most intimate bonds. We did not believe much of those 
creeds and prayers ; you wished us to believe less than we 
did. Thank God, neither you nor we could get rid of the 
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wituesses which He had established, or of the deep necessities 
which corresponded to them. The earnest preachers of the 
day beat us both, because they believed in a Father, while we 
repeated his name, and you argued to prove that he was the 
One God. 

And now you have, many of you, changed your language. 
You see that there is a spiritual power in the world ; these 
preachers have proved that there is. You point out power- 
fully and skilfully, what dull, drowsy priests we were who 
denied it But you say that those who asserted it were nar- 
row, that they are worn out, that spiritual power is much 
more widely at work than they suppose, that it is to be felt 
everywhere. Be it so — the lesson is most impressive ; we ac- 
cept it. But why are you still powerless ? why cannot you 
stir the hearts of the people by your message more than your 
fathers did ? Why must it be proclaimed, not exactly like 
theirs, in the ears of comfortable merchants and dowagers 
wanting a not too troublesome religion, — ^but at least in the 
ears of those chiefly, who crave for some new thing, not of 
those who are hungering and thirsting for life ? The secret 
of both failures seems to me this. You, of the older school, 
knew something of transgression ; almost nothing of Sin. But 
the transgression was of a rule rather than of a law ; breaches 
of social etiquette and propriety, at most uncomely and unkind 
habits, seemed to compose all the evils you took account of, 
which did not appear in the shape of crimes. Those who 
must be treated, not as members of some class of men, but as 
men, have no ears for discourses about conventions and beha- 
vior ; if you cannot penetrate below these, you must leave 
them alone. You who believe in spiritual powers, do you yet 
acknowledge spiritual evil ? Can you speak to us as persons ? 
Can you tell me of myself; what I am ; who is for me, who 
is against me ? I have not found that you can. You have a 
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reBgion for us, I know, apparently a graceful and refined one. 
It is a luxury, if we can afford it. But we have an enemy 
who tries to deprive us even of necessaries. Unless you can 
teach vk how to procure them, in spite of him, I and my feUow 
fighters must for the present let your religion alone. 
2 
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ON THE EVIL SPIRIT. 



I SUPPOSE if any of us met with a treatise which profested to 
discuss the Origin of Evil, our first and most natural impulse 
■^yould be, to throw it aside. " The man must have great 
leisure," we should say, " or be very youthful, who could 
occupy himself with such a subject as this. After six thou- 
sand years' experience of Evil, and almost as many of hopeless 
controversy about its source, we may as well reckon that 
among the riddles which men are not to solve, and pass to 
something else." 

The resolution may be a wise one, as far as it relates to dis- 
cussions philosophical or theological upon this topic. PossiWy 
the chief good they have done is, that they have shown how 
little they can do ; that they have proved how inadequate 
school logic is for the necessities of human life. But if we 
supposed, when we closed the book, that we had done with 
the question which it raised and which it tried to settle ; if we 
thought it would not meet us again in the law-court and the 
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tearket place, and mix itself, most inconveniently, in all th^ 
common business of the world,— a little experience will have 
shown us that we were mistaken. We must consider the ori- 
gin of Evil, whether we like it or not. We are debating it 
with ourselves, we are conversing about it with others, we 
are acting on some conclusions we have formed about it, 
every day of our lives. Take a few instances. 

1. A man cannot help perceiving that the climate he is 
living m has some influence on himself, and upon all who are 
about him. It is an influence which directly affects his body, 
but it does not stop there ^ through this, it acts in a number 
of ways upon his thoughts and his habits. If it affects him 
kss or more than others, the difference is caused by a differ- 
ence of temperament ; that must be set down as another influ- 
ence which requires to be taken account of; one of which the 
workings are great, and in various directions. Add the con- 
ditions of luxury, mediocrity, or poverty, into which he is 
bornfand he is conscious of a whole system of agencies work- 
iiig upon him from childhood upwards, modifying apparently, 
if not determining, his wishes, conceptions, purposes. He has 
not yet calculated the effect of association upon him, even tak- 
ing tJiat word in its simplest, narrowest sense, to express his 
intercourse with his brothers, sisters, schoolfellows. If he 
enlarges the word to comprehend all that he has received from 
tlie atmosphere of his country and his age, he may become 
well nigh overwhelmed. For he begins to think what sITape 
his moral code might have taken, if he had been born, within 
certain degrees of latitude. He asks himself whether he should 
not almost certainly have been a Eoman Catholic, if his lot 
had been cast in any part of the south of Europe : — a Hindoo 
or a BuddhLst, or perhaps something worse, if he had grown 
up in some of the finest regions of Asia. Without plunging 
into these speculations, there is the obvious' and undeniable 
operation of those who have educated him ; the operation of 
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all the thoughts^ feelings, and habits, whioh had deseende^l 
upon them from their instructors and ancestors. 

These are but a few items in an enormoufr calculation, a few^ 
hints which might be expanded indefinitely. What is the 
result? As some evil tendency or temper, which exists iik 
him, forces itself upon his notice, or is forced upon hkn by tb« 
criticisms and admonitions of others, he refers it to some of 
these circumstances by which he is hemmed in. Has he not a 
right to do BO ? Can he not prove his case ? That effemkiaitey 
slothful disposition— cannot he explain to himself clearly what 
early indulgence, what ill-health, what inherited morbidnes* 
begot ft m him 7 That gambling fever which is consunmig' 
liini — does he not know where it was caught, who gave hin» 
the infection? That loss of truth in words &ad deeds, cannot 
he trace it up to frauds practised on him in the nursery ; canr^ 
not he almost fix on the hour, the moment, when one of them 
seemed to undermine his soul and make it false T But for 
riches, would he have been so hard and indiflferent to otJiers? 
But for poverty and successive disappointments, would be. 
have been so sour and envious ? 

In this way we reason about ourselves ; we deliberately 
assign an origin to the evil within us; can we refuse the advan- 
tage of the same plea to our fellows ? Do we not blush when 
we tell any man, " You ought to have been so different." 
Have t)ot a thousand infiuences that we know acted upon bim 
for evil, which have not acted upon us ? May there Dot have 
been tens of thousands which we do not know ? Our praeti* 
cal conclusion, if we are .charitable, is, that we must make 
great allowafnces for hkn; his circumstances have been, or 
may have been very unpropitious — may not much of his 
wrong-doing be owing to these ? Here we seem to be extend- 
ing a doctrine concerning the origin of evil to men generally. 

And if we are roused to exertion respecting ourselves or our 
brethren, it appears as if we directly applied this doctrine to 
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practice. We fly from old associations, we bring new ones 
^bout us ; we assume that those who have erred will not be 
b^ter unlees we can give them a different education, another 
eooial position, positive restraints imposed by us, opportuni- 
ties for restraining themselves, freedom from some shackles 
which appear to have operated injuriously. We do not scru- 
ple, any of us, to say that there are forms of government and 
forms of belief which w© wish to see destroyed, because we 
©oppose individual morality can scarcely exist under their 
shadow. 

^From these data it is not wonderful that some persons, anx- 
ious to set tiie world right, should have generalized the con* 
elusion, that all evil has its origin in circumstances ; that when 
jou make them good, you make men good. It is not wonder- 
ftil ths^ they should strive to point out how Uie first object may 
be accomplished here and everywhere ; how the second is ne- 
cessarily involved in it. We must submit to be charged by 
them with great logical inconsistency, for going with them so 
far, and yet stopping short at what seems to them the inevit- 
able consequence. 

2. There is one great hindrance to the acknowledgment of 
<liat consequence ; perhaps to some persons it is the only one» 
Th^ cannot persuade themselves that human creatures would 
receive so many evil impressions from the surrounding world, 
if there was not in them some great capacity for such impres- 
sions. ' They cannot suppose that the bad circumstances pro- 
duce the susceptibility to which they appeal, however they 
may increase it. How, they ask, did the circumstances be- 
come bad ? Perhaps the elements are good, but tiiey are ill- 
combined. What produced that bad combination? Who 
put them out of order ? Or there is some one of them that 
was bad and disturbed the rest. That one must have become 
fio, independently of its circumstances. " There must," they 
fiay, " be some evil, which was not made so by the accidents 
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that invested it ; you will be involved in a wearisome circle, an 
endless series of contradictions, if you do not admit this. And 
if you do, is it not more reasonable," they ask, " to say that this 
evil belongs to the very nature of man, that it is a corrupticMj 
of blood ? Will not that account both for the growth of bad 
circumstances and for the reaction of them upon you, upon us, 
upon all ? Confess that the infection you speak of is in us all, 
confess that we are members of a depraved race, and you can 
explain all the phcenomena you take notice of; on any other 
hypothesis they are incomprehensible." 

This view of the origin of Evil is also pregnant with practi- 
cal consequences; it never can become a mere theory. It 
must lead all who hold it to inquire, whether thi» corruption is 
necessary and hopeless, or may be cured; whether the* cure 
may come by the destruction of the substance ^ in which it 
dwells, or whether that may be reformed : in either case, what 
the seat of the malady is, how the amputation may be effected 
or the new blood poured in, and the man himself survive. The 
world*s history is full of the most serious and terrible answers 
to these questions, — answers attesting how real and radical 
the diflSculty was which suggested them. " The disease is in 
my body, this flesh, this accursed matter ;" — ^here was one 
often-repeated, never-exhausted reply ; " the flesh must be de- 
stroyed; till it is'destroyed, I can never be better." All the 
macerations and tortures of Indian devotees had this justifica- 
tion. " No, it is not there ; it is in the soul that you are cor- 
rupted and fallen ; the body is but the tool and handmaid of 
its offences;" — that was another, seemingly a more hopeful 
conclusion. And this soul must try to recover itself, must seek 
again the high and glorious position which was once its own. 
By what ladder ? "It must think high thoughts of itself-; it 
must not allow itself to be crushed and overpowered by low 
bestial instincts, it must refuse to be degraded by the mere 
animals in the form of men, among whom it dwellsw'* This 
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wasoDe prescription. " Ah, no I" said the mystic, after, bitter 
trial of that method ; ^Mt must not rise, but sink ; the soul 
must desire annihilation for itself; till it dies, it will never 
know what life is." 

These conclusions, we might fancy, affected only a few indi- 
viduals. Oh no ! the whole society in which they are found, is 
colored and shaped by them. I do not deny that there may 
come a time when they i»ay lose their power, when the large 
mass of notions and practices which they have created through 
a seiies of ages may begin to upheave, when a general unbe- 
lief may take the place of an all-embracing credulity. But out 
of toat unbelief you will see forms arising which will prove 
that the old notions are not dead ; that they cannot die. They 
are -about you while you are despising them; they are 
within you while you are denying them ; if you can find no 
clue to them, no explanation of them, they will still darken 
your hearts and the face of the whole universe. 

3. This is equally true, I believe, of another, an older, we 
may think quite an obsolete, method of accounting for the ex- 
istence of Evil. The belief in Evil Spirits, in Powers of Dark- 
ness, to which the bodies and spirits of men are subject, which 
haunt particular places, which hold their assemblies at certain 
times, which claim certain men. as their lieges, from whose as* 
saults none are free : this belief we may often have been 
inclined to look upon as the most degrading and despicable of 
all, from which a sounder knowledge of physics and of the 
freaks and capacities of the human imagination, has delivered 
us. Are we sure that the deliverance has been effected ? Are 
we sure that fears of an invisible world, — of a world not 
to come, but about us, — are extinct, or that they may not rush 
in with great force upon rich and luxurious people, as much 
as upon the poorest and the least instructed ? Are we sure that^ 
they may not press the discoveries of physical science, and the * 
possibilities of the vast undiscovered regions above and be- 
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neaik to which it points us, into their service ? Are we siire 
that all our discoveries, or supposed discovwes, respecting 
the spiritual world within us, may not be equally appealed to 
in confirmation of a new demoniac system? Are we sure that 
the very enlightenment, which says it has ascertained Christian 
stories to be legends, will not be enlisted on the same side, be- 
cause if we will only believe these facts, it will be so easy to 
show how those falsities may have originated ? 

And why is this belief at least as potent as either of thd 
others, often mixing with them and giving Uiem a new ehiunac* 
ter ? Because there is in men a sense of bondage to som© 
power which they feel that they should resist and cannot 
Because that feeling of the " ought," and the " cannot," \a 
what forces, not upon scholars, but upon the poorest men,- the 
question of the freedom of the will, and bids them seek some 
solution of it Has not every one wondered that the deepest 
problem in metaphysics, the one which so many profession^ 
metaphysicians relinquish as diBsperate, that respecting whicjb 
divines cry out in pulpits, " Ask nothing, it is so hard ; there 
is some truth in each view of it," — should exercise and tor- 
ment peasants in ten thousand ways ; that they should have 
listened, as they did when Covenanters and Puritans were 
preaching, to the most elaborate as well as the most startling 
expositions of it ; that if they cannot have the knot untied for 
them, they always find some intdligiWe superstition wherewith 
to cut it ? Oh ! let us give over our miserable notion that 
poor men only want teaching about things on the surface, or 
will ever be satisfied with such teaching I They are groping 
about the roots of things, whether we know it or not. You 
must meet them in their underground search, and show them 
the way into daylight, if you want true and brave citizens, not 
community of dupes and quacks. You may talk against 
(vilry as you like; you will not get rid of it unless you can 
tell human beings whence comes that sense of a tyranny over 
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tiieir own very selves, which they express in a thousand forma 
of speech, which excites them to liie greatest, often the most 
profitless, indignation against the arrangements of this world, 
which tempts them to people it and heaven also, with objects 
of terror and despair. 

Here then are three schemes of the universe, all developed 
out of tiie observation of facts, or, if you like that form of 
speech better, out of the consciousness of men, all leading to 
serious results affecting our well-being in this as well as in 
other periods of history. Each has given birth to theories of 
divinity, as well as to a very complicated anthropology. They 
show no symptoms of reconciliation ; yet they exist side by side, 
and gather new votaries from various quarters, as well as new 
confirmation from each of these votaries. Shall we ask what 
Christian Theology, not according to any new conception of 
it, but according to the statements which have embodied them- 
selves in creeds, and are most open to the censures of modem 
refinement, says of them ? 

1. 'First, then, — there is no disguising it, — the assertion 
stands broad and patent in the four Gospels, construed accord- 
inff to any ordinary rules of language ; — the acknowledgment 
ofyn Evil Spirit is cka/racteristie of Christianity.! I do not, of 
course, mean, that the dread of such a Spirit did not exist in 
every part of the world, before the Incarnation of our Lord. 
Powers which are plotting mischief against men, enter into 
every heathen religion ; gradually those religions came to sig- 
nify little else than the conciliation of such powers ; in the 
highest civilization of the Roman Empire, when unbelief in the 
Divine had become habitual, the fear of the devilish expressed 
itself in a devotion to magic and prophecy, which was as real 
as the devotion* of frivolous people can be. The Jew was 
taught, throughout all his history, that there were enemie^ 
within as well as without, who were contending against hiii^ 
He realized the conviction in his prayers to the God of his 
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fathers. He eould not believe that Philistines or Mottbttes 
were tormenting him in his chamber. He learnt that the 
secret impalpable enemies there, were his country's tyrants, 
even more than the visible ones. The Pharisee of later times, 
with no feeling for his country except as it reflected his vanity 
or ministered to his contempt of others, wrapt up in the desire 
to get what he could for himself in this world and the next, 
had wrought out of the hints which the living men of former 
days supplied him, a very extensive Demonology. Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils, occupied a large place in his theory ; 
he could always be resorted to for the explanation of any more 
than usually startling difficulty. And this being was uncon- 
sciously becoming the object of Jewish worship. All his fea- 
tures were gradually transferred by the imagination of the self- 
seeker to the God of Abraham. 

When then I speak of the belief in the existence and pres- 
ence of an Evil Spirit as characteristic of the Gospels, I mean 
this : — that in them first the idea of a spirit directly and abso- 
lutely opposed to the Father of Lights, to the God ofabso- 
lute goodness and love, bursts full upon us. There first we 
are taught, that it is not merely something in peculiarly evil 
men which is contending against the good and the true ; no, 
nor something in all men : that God has an^antagonist, and 
that all men, bad or good, have the same, f There, first, this 
antagonist presents himself to us, altogether as a spirit, with 
no visible shape or clothing whatsoever; there first the belief 
that Evil may be a rival creator, or entitled to some worship, 
— a belief, which every reformer in the old world had spent 
his life in struggling with, — is utterly put to flight ; the vision 
of a mere destroyer, a subverter of order, who is seeking con- 
tinually to make us disbelieve in the Creator, to forsake the 
larder that we are in, takes place of every other. With these 
^nscoveries another is always connected ; that this tempter 
speaks to me, to myself, to the will ; that over that he has 
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establifibed his tyranny ; that tibere his chains jnust be broken ; 
but that all things in nature, with the soul and the body, have 
partaken, and do partake, of the slavery to which the man 
himself has submitted^ 

I simply state these propositions ; I am not going to defend 
them. If they cannot defend themselves, by the ligbt which 
they throw on the anticipations and difficulties of the human 
spirit, by the hint of deliverance which they offer it, by the 
horrible dreams which they scatter, my arguments would be 
worth nothing. But I am bound to show how this part of the 
divine revelation affects those two other hypotheses of which 
I spoke first 

2. That there is a pravity or depravity in every man, and 
that this pravity or depravity is felt through his whole naturCj 
the Gospel does not assert as a principle of Theology, but con- 
cedes as an undoubted and ascertained fact of experience 
which no one who contemplates man or the universe can gain- 
say. r^Vhat it does theologically with reference to that expe- 
rience IS this ; — as it confesses an Evil Spirit whose assaults 
are directed against the Will in man, it forbids us ever to look 
upon any disease of our nature as the ultimate cause of trans- 
gression. The horrible notion, which has haunted moralists, 
divines, and practical men, that pravity is the law of our being 
and not the perpetual tendency to struggle against the law of 
our being, it discards and anathematises^? By setting forth 
the Spirit of selfishness as the enemy of man, it explains, in 
perfect coincidence with our experience, wherein this pravity 
consists ; that it is the inclination of every man to set up him- 
self, to become his own law and his own centre, and so to 
throw all society into discord and disorder. It thus explains 
the conviction of the devotee and the mystic that the body 
must die, and that tha soul must die. Self being the plagne 
of man, in some most wonderful sense he must die, that he nSly 
be delivered from his pravity. And yet neither body nor soul 
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can be in itself evil. Each is in bondage to some evil power. 
If there is a God of Order mightier that the Destroyer, 
body and soul must be capable of redemption and restora^ 
tion. 

3. And thus this Theology comes in contact with that wide- 
spread and most plausible creed, which attributes all evil to 
circumstances. Every one of the facts from which this creed 
is deduced, it fully admits. Every husband, father, ruler, , 
brings his own quota of selfishness to swell the general stock. 
It accumulates from age to age. The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, to the third and fourth generation. 
The idolatrous habit, the sensual habit, goes on propagating 
itself, so that the cry, 

Mtaa parentum, pejor avisi tulit 

Nofl nequiores, mox daturo 

]Progeniem yitiosiorem, 

is the ordinary complaint of intelligent observers. And 
because it is so, the prudential alleviations of the evil to which, 
as I admitted, we all do and must resort, have the highest 
justification in principle. Take away from a man all the in- 
jurious influences that it is possible to take away ; not because 
circumstances are his rightful masters, but because these influ- 
ences lead him to think that they are, and to act as if they 
were. Take them away that he may know what has robbed 
him of his freedom, whose yoke needs to be broken if he is not 
always to be a slave. And since the man soon discovers, — 
since his worship of circumstances is itself an acknowledgment 
of the discovery, — that the tyranny which is over him is a 
tyranny over his wTiole race, we shall never give him any clear 
ness of mind, or any hope, unless we can tell him that tl^e Spirit 
of Selfishness is the common enemy, and that he has been 
overcome. y. 

I cannot be ignorant, that in this Essay I have encountered 
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one of tbe most deeply rooted aversions in the minds of Uni- 
tarians. They have always regarded the doctrine of the exist- 
ence and personality ol the Devil s* the least tenable figment 
of orthodox theology. They scarcely think that any one who 
professes to hold it, in the present day, can be sincere. They 
are very tolerant, can give us credit for much invincible igno- 
rance ; bat they do not believe that any man in the nineteenth 
century is quite fool enough for that. 

- T perfectly understand this feeling. I know that it is very 
widely diflFused. I shrink with instinctive cowardice from say- 
ing, " I maintain this dogma." I should like exceedingly to 
hide it under sotip re8j)ectable periphrasis. I will tell you why 
I cannot. I believe that some of what seem to me the hardest, 
most mischevious theories of our modern popular divinity, — 
those which^ shock the moral sense and reason of men most, 
those which most undermine tbe belief in God's infinite charity, 
—arise from this timidity, of which I am conscious myself, and 
which I see in my brethren. When men in the old time would 
have said bravely, meaning what they said, " We are engaged 
in a warfare with an Evil Spirit, he is trying to separate us 
from God, to make us hate our brethren," we talk of the deprav- 
ity 6f our nature, of the evil we have inherited from Adam. 
Now that every child of Adam has this infection of nature, I 
most entirely and inwardly believe. But to say that this infec- 
tion forces us to commit sin, is to say what the Jews of old 
said, — what the Prophets denounced as the most flagrant 
denial of God, — We are delivered to do all these abominations. 
And it is the very close approximation which we make in some 
©f our popular statements to this detestable heresy, which has 
called forth an indignant and a righteous protest from many 
classes of our countrymen, the Unitarians being in some sort 
the spokesmen for the rest. When we try to avoid this cen- 
sure, it is by the very feeble and pusillanimous course of introduc- 
ing modifications into the broad phrases with which we started. 
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modifications that make them mean almost nothing. We main- 
tain the " absolute, universal, all pervading depravity" of 
human nature ; but then there are " beautiful relics of the 
divine image," " fallen columns," &c» ; — pretty metaphors, no 
doubt ; but who wants metaphors on a subject of such solemn 
and personal interest ? Who can bear them when they reduce 
assertions, which we were told had the most profound signifi- 
cation, into mere nonentities ? 

L^What is pravity or depravity — affix to it the epithets univer- 
sal, absolute, or any you please — ^but an inclination to some- 
thing which is not right, an inclination to turn away from that 
which is right, that which is the true and pi^per state of him 
who has the inclination ? What is it that experiences the inclina- 
tion ? What is it that provokes .the inclination? I believe it is the 
spirit within me which feels the inclination : I believ^ it is a Spirit 
speaking to my spirit, who stirs up the inclination!] That old way 
of stating the case e^lains the facts, and commends itself to my 
reason. I cannot find any other which does not conceal some 
facts, and does not outrage my reason. And of this I am 
sure, that when I have courage to use this language, as the 
expression of a truth which concerns me and every man, the 
whole battle of life becomes infinitely more serious to me, and 
yet more hopeful ; because I cannot believe in a Spirit which 
is tempting me into falsehood and evil, without believing that 
God is a Spirit, and that I am bound to Him, and that He is 
attracting me to truth and goodness. 

And thus another very unsightly, and to me quite porten- 
tous, imagination of modern divines, is shown to be utterly in- 
consistent with the faith which we and our forefathers have 
professed. There is said to have been a war in the Divine 
mind between Justice and Mercy. We are told that a great 
scheme was necessary to bring these qualities into reconcilia- 
tion. When I attribute this doctrine to modem divines, I do 
not affirm that there may not be very frequent traces of it in 
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Uje argumentative discourses of old divines; but I mean 
that, with the strong belief which they had, that an Evil 
Spirit was drawing them away both from mercy and righteous- 
ness — was tempting them to be both unjust and hard-hearted — 
they had a practical lyitness against any notion of this kind, 
which we have lost, or are losing. They could not but feel 
that to be in a healthful moral state, they must be both just 
and merciful; that there must be a perfect unity and harmony 
between these qualities : that whatever puts them in seeming 
division, comes from the Evil Spirit; that it is treason to 
ascribe to the archetypal mind that which destroys the purity 
of the image. " The God who was to deliver them from this 
strife, could not Himself be the subject of it. I believe, then, 
that the change which the Unitarians perceive in us, and which 
they consider the blessed effect of civilization and progress 
upon minds naturally averse from either, has introduced dark- 
ness into our views of God, feebleness into our struggles for 
good as men. As soon as we return to the practical faith of 
the old teachers, we shall fling their theories and our own to 
the winds whea they interfere with the absolute righteousness 
and love of God • we shall know that there must be an All- 
Good on the one side, or that we shall be at the mercy of the 
All-Evil on the other. 

And now, having applied this principle to our own condem- 
nation, I have a right to turn round upon the Unitarian, and 
ask him whether the same causes are not at work upon him 
as upon U9. I complained in my first Es'say that the Unita- 
rians of the last century substituted a mere amiable, good-na- 
tured Being, for ^ God of perfect Charity. I referred in the 
last to their superficial notions respecting Sin. I said that 
they could not tell us anything about the actual conflict of 
life; that the deepest wants of which human beings are con- 
scious were unknown to them ; that they could only teach us 
to preserve quietness and propriety, when there is little to 
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ruffle the air or the sea. Is not that refinement which will not 
face the fact of an Evil Spirit--ithe scorn of such a beli^ as 
vulgar — at the root of a weakness which is alienating not 
merely other men, but the youthful and earnest members of 
their own sect, from them ? 

For these younger men, I know, do confegs tiie reality of 
spiritual conflicts. Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress " they re- 
gard as a book of great significance. They have no doubt 
that Christian must, in some sense, fight with ApoUyod^ " And 
who," they ask, " can object to an allegory which clothes so 
much of real experience in a robe of fantasy? .Of course,'^ 
they continue, *' you would not take the whole of that story 
for gospel, would you ? And if we are quite willing to take 
what is universal in it apart from its old Hebrew drapery, 
what more do you want ? We allow there are abysses and 
eternities, with which men have to do, — ^valleys of the shadow 
of death, if you Uke that language. When you speak of the 
Devii) we suppose you mean that, or a conceit of your own, 
or a dream of the past." 

One word, dear friends, only one word, just that we may 
understand each other. If you do maintain the universal 
truth which lies in that story of Apollyon, I am thoroughly 
content : let all the outsides pass for what they are worth ; 
let them be acknowledged as the mere dress suitable to a story 
— not to a fact ; to the seventeenth century, not to the nine- 
- teenth. But mark, it is the oiUside which I give up; to the 
inside I hold fast. I am very sorry to say, that these eterni- 
ties and abysses of yours look to me very like outsides, mere 
drapery; the fashionabje dialect of a certain^not very earnest, 
rather fantastic, period. The dress of the old people being 
stripped off, as we are agreed it shall be, there remains — 
what ? The history of some mental process, no doubt ; — ^but 
the nature of the process ? Is it a shadow-fight ? Is it a game 
of blacks and whites, the same hand moving both ? These 
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are questions of some importance to the sincerity of our acts 
aad thoughts, I tell you plainly you have not resolved them, 
as I have a right to demand, on my own behalf and on behalf 
of my kind, that they should be resolved. And though I 
would not for the world that you should anticipate by one 
hour the decision of your own consciences upon them ; though 
. I honor you for hot adopting phrases of ours, or of the Bible, 
which do not express something substantial to you; yet I 
caimot conceal my conviction, the result of my own experi- 
ence, that your minds will be in a simpler, healthier state, that 
you vrill win a victory over some of the most plausible conven- 
tionalisms of this age, that you vnll grasp the truth you have 
more firmly, and be readier to receive any you have not yet 
apprehended, when you have courage to say, " We do verily 
believe that we have a world, and a flesh, and a Devil, to 
fight vnth." 

And before you believe it, or know that you do, I shall 
claim you as men who are actually engaged in this struggle, 
and I shall go on to show, that in your heart, as much as in 
mine, there is a witness for righteousness and truth, which 
world, and flesh, and Devil, have been unable to silence. 
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ON THE SENSE OP RIGHTEOUSNESS IN MEN, AND THEIR 
DISCOVERY OF A REDEEMER. 



Every thoughtful reader of the book of Job must have 
been struck by two characteristics of it, which seem, at first 
sight, altogether inconsistent. The suffering man has the most 
intense personal sense of his own evil. He makes also the 
most vehement, repeated, passionate, protestations of his own 
righteousness. It cannot be pretended that he defends his 
innocence as far as men are concerned, but that he confesses 
himself guilty in the sight of God. On the contrary, he ap- 
peals again and again from nmn to God. He calls for 
His judgment. He longs to go and plead before Him. There 
would have been no need of clearing himself before a human 
tribunal. His friends do not, as it has been customary to say, 
attack him. They try, in their way, to console him. They 
are as much astonished at the vehemence of his self-accusa- 
tions as they are shocked at his self righteousness. They are 
quite convinced that God is ready to forgive those who make 
their prayer to Him. That is what they would do, if they 

(42) 
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had fallen into Job's calamities. The ancient^, who were 
much wiser than he or they, have assured them that it is the 
right course. Why does not the stricken man take it ? Why 
does he indulge in such dreadful wailiogs, which must be offen- 
sive to the Judge who has afflicted him ? Above all, how 
dares he talk, as if a man might be just before God ? flow 
ceuld he, who complained that he possessed the sins of his 
youth, nevertheless declare, that there was a purity and a 
truth in him, which the Searcher of all hearts would at last 
acknowledge? What did this contradiction mean? How 
could he justify it against all their precedents and arguments? 
He could not justify it at all. The contradiction was there. 
He felt it, he uttered it, he found in it the secret of his anguish. 
He could only tell his friends : " Your precedents and your 
arguments d6 not clear it away in the least. I knew them 
all before. I could have poured them out upon you if you 
had been in my case. But when one is brought face to face 
with suffering, they prove to be mere wind. These words of 
yours buzz about me^ torment me, sometimes leave their stings 
in me, but they have nothing to do with me. They do not 
show me where I am wrong and where I am right. I am be- 
fore a Judge who does not appear to recognise your maxims 
and modes of procedure. Oh ! that I might order my cause 
before Him !" Nor was it only the self-righteousness of Job 
which shocked Eliphaz, and Bildad, and Zophar. Theirtheory 
of the nature of pain was also thoroughly outraged by his lan- 
guage. I do not see any proof that they thought it merely a 
judgment from God for his transgressions. They would have 
been quite willing to call it, as we do, a merciful visitation. 
What offends them is, that Job groans under it as if it were 
an evil, that he seems to speak of it as if it came from an ene- 
my. How can this be ? Did not God send it ? Is not all this 
suffering * permitted, even ordained, by Him 1 What possible 
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right can a poor creature' a worm of the earth, have to remoQ- 
etrate and complain that anything is anriss ? 

Again it is clear that the friends have the advantage. Job 
cannot at all explain how it is that pain should seem to him so 
very intolerable, and yet that it sbould be from God. It is 
the secret he wants to discover. But the demands for submis- 
sion which his friends make upon him are not the least helps 
to the discovery. He cannot satisfy these demands : he can- 
not do what they tell him to do. He must and will cry out 
He is sure that all is not right, let them pretend to think so, 
as much as they will. This pain, however it may have come 
to him, is an evil. No one shall force him to belie his con- 
science by saying that it is a good. 

It does not appear from the story that in either of these 
points. Job grows into more consent with their opinion, as his 
discipline becomes more severe and his experience greatOT. 
His confidence that he has a righteousness, a real substantial 
righteousness, which no one shall remove from him, which he 
will hold fast and not let go, waxes stronger as his pain be- 
comes bitterer and more habitual. There are great alterna- 
tions of feeling. The deepest acknowledgments of sin come 
forth from his heart. But he speaks as if his righteousness 
were deeper and more grounded than "that. Sin cleaves very 
close to him ; it seems as if it were part of himself, alrifost as 
i^it were himself. But his righteousness belongs to him still 
more entirely. However strange the paradox, it is more Am- 
5e^ than even that is. He must express that conviction, he 
does express it, though he knows, better than any one can tell 
him, how much it is at variance with what he had been think- 
ing and saying the moment before. 

So also of the suffering. He has wonderful intuitions, ever 
and anon, of the mercy and goodness of God. He believes 
that He is trying him, and that He will bring him forth out of 
the fires. And yet, why does this happen to him ? What is 
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it all for "2 He will not cheftt God ftod outrage His trutli, by 
uttering soft phrases which set at nought the conviction of hia 
heart. There is that about him from which he feels that he 
ought to be delivered, an anguish of body and soul, which 
he cannot reconcile with tiie goodness he yet clings to and 
trusts in. 

There comes a moment in the life of Job when these two 
thoughts, the thought of a righteousness within him which is 
mightier than the evil, the thought of some deliverance from 
bis suffering which should be also a justification of God, are 
iHTOUght together in his^m'md. He exclaims, *' I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ; in my flesh shall I see God^ whom I shall see 
for my self y and mine eyes shall behold, and not another y* He 
expects that this Bedeemer will stand at the latter day upon 
the earth. But he evidently does not rest upon an expecta- 
tion. It is not what this Eedeemer may be or may do hereaf* 
ter he chiefly thinks of. He lives. He is with him now. 

* The force of this passage, as I understand it, is not in the least 
affected by the question whether the word "Redeemer" should be 
exchanged for the " Avenger of Blood." I do not quote Job to prove a 
ititure state, or anything relating to a future state. The idea of an 
Ayenger is inseparably connected with that of a Redeemer ; he who b^ 
liey«s there is <me, believes thete is tiie other. I make this remark in 
espeoial^efBrence to an eloquent article on the book of Job, which has 
appeared in the Wettminster Review, since the first edition of these 
Essays was published. To a great part of that article I must object, as 
containing what seems to me a wrong statement of facts. I cannot find, 
as I have explained more at large in my Sermons on the Old Testament, 
that the Jewish Scriptures exhibit that theory about Prosperity and Ad- 
versity which the Reviewer attributes to them. Every one of the heroes 
of the history, Joseph, Moses, David, is a sufierer. The chosen people 
iM a Buffering people. But this difference between lis does not affect the 
Reviewer's interpretation of the text to which I have alluded. I am 
qiiite content that he should demolish any formal argument which has 
been deduced from it; its practical and spiritual significance become 
thereby the more apparent. 
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Therefore he calls upon his friends to say whethor they do not 
see that he has the root of the matter in him. 

At lengthy we are told, God answers Job out of the whirl- 
wind. He shows him a depth of wisdom in the flight of every 
bird and in the structure of every insect, which he cannot dive 
into. He shows him an order which he is sure is very good 
though he is lost in it. Then he says, " I have heard of Thee 
by the hearing of the ear ; but now mine eye seeth Thee. 
Wherefore I abhor myself, aiid repent in dust and ashes.** 
A wonderful conclusion follows. God justifies the complain- 
ing man more than those who had pleaded so earnestly for his 
power and providence. They are forgiven when he prays 
for them. And tiie last days of Job are better than the be* 
ginning. 

The early passages in the book of Job respecting Satan feeem 
to anticipate what I said was especially New Testament the- 
ology. They do bo only, I believe, because the story is more 
simply human, less Jewish, than any in the Old Testament 
Job is represented as living outside of the limits within which 
the posterity of Abraham was confined. No words are used 
to identify him with them, or to show that he possessed any of 
the privileges with which their covenant and history invested 
ihem. We have here, therefore, what is at least meant to be 
a history of human experience. Whether it is biografhical or 
dramatical, or, as I conceive, botii, this must be the intention 
of it. Job is shown, and we are shown, by an ezperimentum 
auciSj what in him is merely accidental, what belongs to him 
as a man. Christendom has received the book in this sense. 
Doctors have taken pams to illustrate it, and have left it much 
as they found it. Plain, suflfering men have understood it with 
all its difficulties much better than the most simple tracts writ- 
ten expressly for their use.- You will see bedridden women, 
just able to make out the letters of it, feeding on it, and find- 
ing themselves in it. You will hear men who regard our 
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Theology as a miserable attempt to form a theory of the uni- 
verse, expressing their delight in this one of our theological 
books, because it so nobly and triumphantly casts theories of 
ttie universe to the ground. How it sqpiares with our hypo- 
theses they cannot imagme, but it certainly answers to the 
testimony of their hearts. 

And I believe most clergymen, most religious persons, who 
have conversed at all seriously with men of any class, from the 
most refined to the most ignorant, in any state of mind, from 
that of the most contented Pharisee to that of the lowest crim- 
inal, have another test of the authenticity of the book as a 
record of actual humanity. (jThey hear from one and all, in 
some language or other, the assertionof a righteousness which 
they are sure is theirs, and which cannot be taken from them. 
They may call themselves miserable sinners ; some of them 
may feel that they are so ; some may tremble at the judgment 
which they think is coming upon them for their sins. But in 
all there is a secret reserve of belief, that there is in them that 
which is not sin, which is the very opposite of sin. I When you 
tell them that the feeling is very wrong, that ^^ uod be mer* 
dful to me" is the only true prayer, that God's law is very 
holy, that they have violated it, and so forth, — they will listen 
— they may assent. From prudence or deference to you they 
may suppress the oflfensive phrase, or change their tone. Those 
will not be the best and honestest who do so. The man who 
cries. Till I die you shaUnot take my integrity from mej and who 
makes his teacher weep for the fearful deceitfulness of tiie human 
heart, may be nearest, if the Bible speaks right, to the root of 
the matter, — nearest to repentance and humiliation. But be 
that as it may, the fact in each case is nearly the same.l Each 
man has got this sense of a righteousness, whether he realizes 
it distinctly or indistinctly, whether he expresses it courage- 
ously or keeps it to himself. ( 

Not less true is it that each man has that other conviction 
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which Job uttered bo manfully, that pain is an evU and corned 
from an enemy, and is contrary to the nature and reason of 
things ; however from a stoical maxim, or a sense of duty, or 
a habit of patience, he may submit to it ; however much, to 
please his teacher or to get rid of him, he may assent to 
phrases which appear to affirm an opposite doctrine. The wit- 
ness of the conscience, — of the whole man, on this point, is too 
strong for any cool, disinterested reflections. It is no time for 
school distinctions about soul and body. Both are confounded 
in one mortal anguish. 

And when the man sends forth a bitter cry towards heaven, 
when he expresses his'faith that he has a Dehverer somewhere, 
it is not a Redeemer for his soul that he asks, more than for 
his body. It is from ftie condition in which he finds himself 
that he cries to be set free ; he feels that he has a kind of right 
to be set free from it. To be as he is, is not, he thinks, accord- 
ing to nature and order. He asks God, if he asks at all,' to 
show that it is not according to His will. 

If we did believe that there is a divine process, such as the 
Book of Job describes to us, — if we diight take that book as 
an inspired history of God's ways to men, — ^we should not 
surely stop at this point of the application. We should sup- 
pose God was really answering his creature and child out of 
the whirlwind ; and by wonderful arguments, drawn, it may be, 
from the least object in nature, from the commonest fact of the 
man's experience, or from the whole Cosmos in which he finds 
himself, addressed to an ear which our words do not reach, 
entering secret passages of the spirit to which we have no 
access, was leading him, — ^the instincts and anticipations of 
his heart being not denied but justified, — ^to lay hirpself in dust 
and ashes. When a man knows that he has a righteous Lord 
and Judge, who does not plead His omnipotence and His right 
to punish, but who debates the case with him, who shows him 
his truth and his error, the sense of Infinite Wisdom, sustain- 
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log and carr3riDg out Infinite Love, abates him rapidly. He 
perceives that he has been measuring himself, and his under- 
standing, against that Love, that Wisdom. A feeling of 
infinite shame grows out of the feeling of undoubting trust. 
The. child sinks in nothingness at its Father's feet, just when 
He is about to take it to His arms. 

But it is a Fathery not a vague worlds before which he has 
bowed. Oh ! if we would preserve our brethren from a dark 
abyss of Pantheism, wh^ their spirits are beginning to open 
to some of the harmonies of the universe, let us not pause till 
we understand how it should be the end of Grod's discipline 
to justify Job more than his three friends; how it can be- pos- 
sible for Him to sanction that conviction of an actual righteous- 
ness, belongiug to the man himself, which we were so anxious 
to confute. I believe, for this purpose, we must lay the foun- 
dations of our faith deeper, not than they are laid in the Scrip- 
tures or in our Creeds, but very much deeper than they are 
laid in modern expositions. We'Say we wish to bring the sin- 
ner, weary, heavy-laden, and hopeless, to Christ. What can 
be a meare blessed, or more benevolent, or more divine desire ? 
But do we mean that we merely wish to bring the sinner to 
know what Christ did and spoke, in those thirty-three years 
between his birth and his resurrection ? I fear we shall never 
understand the infinite significance of those years, or be able 
to take the Gospel narratives of them simply as they stand, if 
we hare no other thought than this, or if there is no other 
which we dare proclaim to our fellow-men. Do we not really 
believe that Christ was, before He took human flesh and dwelt 
among us ? Do we not suppose that He actually conversed 
with prophets and patriarchs, and made them aware of His 
presence 1 Or is this a mere arid dogma which we prove out 
of Pearson, and which has nothing to do with our inmost con- 
victions, with our very life ? How has it become so ^ Is it 
not because we do not accept the New Testament explanation 
3 
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of these appearancea and raamfestations ; because He do not 
believe that Christ is in every man, the source of all light that 
ever visits him, the root of all the righteous thoughts and acts 
that lie is ever able to conceive or do ? 

/ I am afraid, not only that we are letting this truth go, but 
that we are actually disbelieving it, and that we shall therefore 
fall not into the doctrine about Christ which prevailed in the 
last century, not into a belief of Him as a man and nothing- 
more thaii a man, — ^various experiences have been making it 
difficult, almost impossible, for us to acquiesce in such a the- 
ory, — but into the notion of Him as a shadow-personage, whom 
the imagination has clothed, as it does all its heroes, with a 
certain, divinity, really belonging to and derived from itself. 
That notion, when it is presented to our divines, strikes them 
at first with amazement, as an hypothesis which cannot by pos- 
sibility gain acceptance with reasonable people. Then they 
discover how much acceptance it has gained ; how naturally 
men in our day fall into it ; how many of them seem to receive 
it as if it was that which they bad always been holding, only 
they had not courage to tell themselves so, or skiltto put 

. their thoughts into words. 

The next step is to look about for some method of confuting 
the theory ; to see whether we can prove that Strauss and his 
disciples have misquoted the New Testament or abused ancient 

. authorities. Perhaps, if we cannot establish these points suf- 
ficiently by our learning, our German friends, who have been 
more closely engaged in the battle, may help us. I dare say 
they can, and that we also may do something for ourselves in 
that line, if we try. But I am convinced, also, that the eflfort 
will be worth next to nothing, if it is made ever so skilfully, if 
our blows are ever so straight and well directed. That which 
is a tendency and habit of the heart, is not cured by deteclHig 
fallacies m the mode in which it is embodied and presented to 
the intellect. If you have no other way of showing Christ not 
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to be a mytbical being, or a man elevated into a God by the 
eame process which has deified thousands before and since, 
exQept by convicting the propounder of the hypothesis of some 
philological and historical blunders, you may be quite sure 
that he will prevail, though those blunders were multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

I would earnestly entreat our divines to think well whethei 
they are not to blame for the prevalence of this theory ; and 
whether, if they would eradicate it, they must not, in the first 
place, deal much more honestly with the facts of human expe- 
rience, and secondly, connect those facts with principles which 
they admit to a certain extent, when they are arguing wiAh 
those who deny them, but which they seldom fairly present 
to themselves, and still more rarely bring home to the con- 
sciences of their suffering fellow men. The facts I have tried 
to present in the light in which Scripture exhibits them to us, 
— Scripture abundantly confirmed by daily observation. T We 
apply the principle to those facts, when we say boldly to the 
man who declares that he has a righteousness which no one 
shall ifemove from him — "That is true. You have such a- 
righteousness. It is deeper than all the iniquity which is in 
you. It lies at the very ground of your existence. And this 
righteousness dwells not merely in a law which is condemning 
you, it dwells in a Person in whom you may trust. The 
righteous Lord of man is with you, not in some heaven to 
which you must ascend that you may bring Him down, in 
some hell to which you must djye that you may raise Him up, 
but nigh you, at your heart." : 

The principle is expressed again when we say, ** You main- 
tain that the pain you are suffering is not good but ill, — a sign 
of wrong and disorder. You say that it is a bondage, from 
which you must seek deliverance. You say that you cannot 
stop to settle in what part of you it is, that it is throughout 
you, that it affects you altogether, that you w^ant a complete 
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emancipation from it Even so« Hold fast that conviction. 
Let no man, divine or layman, r6b you of it. QPain is a sign 
and witness of disorder, the consequence 'of disorder. It is 
mockery to say. otherwise. You describe it rightly ; it is a bon- 
dage, the sign that a tyrant has in some way intruded himself 
into this earth of our's. But you are permitted to suffer the 
consequence of that intrusion, just that you may attain to the 
knowledge of another fact, — that there is a Redeemer, that 
He lives, that He is the stronger. J That righteous King of 
your heart whom you have felt tcToe so near you, so one with 
you, that you could hardly help identifying Him with yourself, 
even while you confessed that you were so evil, He is the 
Redeemer as well as the Lord of you and of man. Believe 
that He is so. Ask to understand the way in which He has 
proved Himself so. You will find that God, not we, has been 
teaching you of Him, that He has been talking with you in 
the whirlwind, while we were darkening counsel with words 
without knowledge ; leading you, to the sight of His glory, 
that He might make you willing to confess your own base- 
ness. He has taught you that you have been in chains, but 
that you have been a willing wearer of the chains. To break 
them He must set you free. Self is your great prison- 
house. The strong man armed, who keeps that prison in 
safety, must be bound. The rod of the enchanter, who 
holds your will in bondage, must be broken by some diviner 
spell before the arms can be loosed, and the captive rise and 
move again. 

*' If you have carried away this lesson from your hours of 
suffering and resolve to keep it, your latter days will be bet- 
ter than the beginning. The grey hairs of the stricken, worm 
out, desolate man, though no new children should crowd hi^ 
hearth in place of those that are departed, though no flocks 
and herds should be restored to him for those which the rob\ 
bers have taken away, will be fresher, freer, more hopeful than\ 
the untaught innocence of his childhood. But you have had, \ 
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in those hours, a glimpse into the deep mystery, how God may 
use the consequences of the evil to which you have yielded, — 
and can make also the deliverance, if it be at present only a 
partial one, from those consequences, — instruments in your 
emancipation from the evil itself; because^ through His disci- 
pline, these have become the means of leading you to the 
apprehension of Himself, and of that Daysman, between us 
and Him, whom Job saw that he needed, and who must be as 
much yours as He was His." 

The remarks I made in my last Essay show that I do not 
undervalue the testimony which the elder Unitarians bore 
against some of the phrases and opinions respecting human 
nature and human corruption, into which our popular reli- 
gious teachers have fallen. They maintained stoutly, that ordi- 
nary men do good acts, and that we have no business to call such 
acts splendid sins. " Either," they said, "words mean noth- 
ing, and human language, when it is turned to religious pur- 
poses, is used to conceal not to express our thoughts, or else 
the epithets, gcw^/e, brave^ just^ to whomsoever they are applied, 
must be taken as expressing sincere moral commendation, and 
must not be explained away because we have some mental 
reservation about the religion or irreligion of the person to 
whom we apply them." All such protests seem to me honest 
appeals to the conscience, and to the truth of God, — denuncia- 
ations of a style of thinking, and judging which leads to the 
most fatal moral confusions. . 

But the Unitarians, I think, were very little able to sustain 
these useful assertions of theirs against an earnest and thought- 
ful man, who had known what evil was in himself, and who 
had adopted St. Paul's language, not only because it was St. 
Paul's, but because it expressed the deepest thoughts of his 
own heart. In me, that is, in my fiesh, jdwelleth no good thing. 
Such expressions seemed to them merely extravagant and 
foolish ; indications of a temporary insanity in the person who 
resorted to them, which time or change of air would probably 
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cure. Sometimes they saw that these remedies were effectaal. 
The man's judgment of himself was conoected with much that 
was morbid; his judgments of others, and the theories which 
he deduced from his experience, he gradually perceived to be 
uncharitable and untenable ; his vivid impressions yielded to 
such discoveries and passed away. There were others whom 
neither time nor change of air, nor the observation of their 
own rashness, nor repentance for it, at all shook in this strong 
and solid conviction. They had found the Apostle's asser- 
tion to be true. They could abandon it for no Pelagian 
refinements. With them, these Unitarians felt themselves 
utterly at a loss. They could only talk to them about aa 
external morality, of which the hearers made no account The 
disputants were speaking of different subjects ; but subjects 
between which there existed a close connexion ; one of which, 
if rightly understood, would have beent)f the greatest help in 
explaining the other. The Unitarians discoursed concerning 
the doings of a man, those they called enthusiasts concerning 
his being. But how poor are his doings if they do not draw 
life from his being ; how much he will deceive himself about 
his being, if it does not make itself manifest in doings ! How 
soon will even commercial honesty perish, if you have not 
found out the secret of making the man honest ! But how 
easy is it for a man to frame for himself a certain internal 
standard, which shall be compatible with the greatest external 
fraud and wrong I 

I am sure people are coming to some discoveries of this 
kind; and that they are almost equally dissatisfied with that 
flimsy doctrine about behaviour, which was all that the religion 
df rewards and punishments could produce, and with that asser- 
tion of truths as belonging to the believer and not to other 
men, which is its antagonist. Both systems are falling by 
their own weight. The external moralist fails to produce the 
results he says are all-important; the exclusive religionist 
shows himself more worldly than his neighbors. But while 
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oach is separately perishing, was there no truth in each which 
cannot perish ? What is it ? How shall we find it out ? 

I have been led in this Essay to seek for this reconciliation, 
by a method which will seem to the Unitarian to the last de- 
gree strange and monstrous. What infinite pains Priestly and 
his school took to disprove the pre-existence of our liord ! 
How satisfactorily they showed that that pre-existence must 
imply something more than the Arians said it implied; that 
there was no resting in their half conclusion ! How indefatiga- 
bly they strove to exhaust Scripture of all expressions which 
8avoi;ed of this mystical ii«agination ! With what rapture they 
hailed a bad translation, or a doubtful reading! How re- 
solved they were that even the early Church and the early 
heretics should not mean what all previous students of their lan- 
guage thought they must mean ! They exhibited great diligence, 
undoubtedly, and diligence not without its reward. For their 
orthodox antagonists, eager to confute these statements, made 
a concession which, for their purposes, was quite^ invaluable. 
They argued as if you might start from the Unitarian hypo- 
thesis of our Lord's nature, and then prove Him to be some- 
thing more than that hypothesis affirmed Him to be. It was 
to be taken for granted that the new Testament spoke of 
Jesus of Nazareth first as a good man and a great prophet ; 
it v?as to be contended that it also spoke of Him as divine. 

To be involved in such a controversy is to be involved in the 
necessity of arguing, refining, special-pleading for a principle 
which, at the same time, we aflSrm to be the substance of the 
Gospel, to be connected with the very life of man. What an 
utterly false position for men to be thrown into 1 How could 
the spectators help thinking that it was a fencing-match, the 
interest of which depended upon successful parries and thrusts ; 
unless, as was too often the case, the combat acquired a deadly 
interest when one of the combatants was persuaded into tbe 
crime of Laertes, when, changing their rapiers, they struck 
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each other with the poisoned instrument ? And where there 
was on the one side the advantage of academical fame, of 
ecclesiastical dignity, the shouts of the crowd, the patronage of 
the state, the sympathies of the lovers of fair play would of 
course be bestowed on the opposite. 

It was not exactly that the supporter of the orthodox side 
chose a bad standing-ground. In the last age this was felt to 
be the natural standing-ground. Borne men were driven from it 
by spiritual convictions; some found it inconsistent with a 
scholarlike study of the Bible ; but most spoke as if it were 
the reasonable position. You yielded it up in deference to an 
invincible array of texts or authorities, or to some power which 
directly bore upon your own spirit. Those who maintained it 
were supposed to be adopting the faith which every philoso- 
pher and every simple man would adopt, unless he were pre- 
pared for a very bold infidelity, or unless, in deference to 
Scripture and tradition, he gave up his connmon sense. 

In what I have said of Strauss, I have hinted how much the 
case is altered now in this respect. The habit of thought 
which made the arguments of the Humanitarians seem so 
strong and decisive, which was always ready to supply any 
gaps in their reasoning, is subverted. Through whatever in 
fluence the change has come to pass, philosophers recognise it 
all feel it. There is no eagerness now to show that the disci 
pies of Jesus did not attach a mysterious and supernatural dig- 
nity to His character ; the labor is to prove that they did. 
Philology is discovered to have been in favor . of the older 
notion of their opinions; only philosophy failed in accounting 
for them. The modern Unitarian has strong motives for looking 
favorably upon statements of this kind. They meet the discon- 
tent with which he has learnt to regard the dryness of his own 
creed. They justify his traditional dislike of the orthodox 
creed. They gratify his desire for a religion which shall point 
less to external conduct, more to internal life. \{ he can look 
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upon Jesus as connected in some way with the experiences of 
his own heart, with those spiritual conflicts of which he has 
learnt to see the significance, what an emancipation it will be 
from the formalism Which he hates, in his own school and ours I 
How much more easily than Priestly or Belsham, with how 
much less of outrage upon scholarship, he can get rid of Inere 
texts and narratives ; with how much more of delight than they 
ever betrayed, can he recognise all that was divinest in the life 
of him who is called the Son of Man ; with how much more of 
freedom and less of exclusiveness can he connect him with all 
the other great champions of the race ! 

Yes ; these are great temptations, irresistible temptations to 
one who, as Bunyan says, " has not a burthen on his back." I 
may easily persuade myself that the Christ 1 was taught to be- 
lieve in, is a creation of the human intellect or imagination. 
That hypothesis will come to me clothed with a wonderful 
plausibility, when I stumble all at once, in my walks through 
this common world, upon mines of which I had not suspected 
the existence, — mines in which the most busy processes are 
going on, and must have been going on for generations. PBut 
if by chance while I am exploring these rich mines in njyself, 
I am brought to a stand-still by the discovery that / am the 
worker of them ; that I have worked them ill ; that I am the 
steward of some one who is the possessor of them ; that I am 
bankrupt, and guilty ; — then it becomes a necessity — not of my 
traditional faith, or of my fears, but — of my inmost spiiit, that 
I should find some One whom I did not create, some One who 
is not subject to my accidents and changes, some One in 
whom I may rest for life and death. Who is this ? What 
name have you for Him ? I say it is the Christ, whose name 
I was taught to pronounce in my childhood ; th^ Righteous 
one, the Redeemer in whom Job, and David, and the Prophets 
trusted, the ground of all that is true, in you, and me, and every 
man ; the Source of the good acts, — which are therefore not 
splendid sins, — of you and me, and every man ; the Light that 
3* 
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lighteth every man who cometh into the world. Apart from 
Him, I feel that there dwells in me no good thing; but I am 
sure that I am not apart from Him, nor are you, nor hs any 
man. I have a right to tell you this : if I have any work to do 
in the world it is to tell you this. And now I will tell you 
further why I hold that this righteous Being is the Son 
of God. 
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THE SON OF GOD. 



" I BELIEVE in Jesus Christ, the only Soft of God, our 
Lord," has been for eighteen centuries the creed of Christen- 
dom. The teachers to whom. I ijluded in my last Essay, are 
especially active in pointing out the delusion into which we 
have fallen upon this subject. 

" All mythologies recognise Sons of God. Every lege.ndary 
person in the Greek world w^s the offspring of some 
God; the most conspicuous, of Zeus, the chief God. 
Wh A*e is your singularity ? Where are the signs of some es- 
sential characteristic divinity in your faith 1 It bears about it 
the ordinary tokens of humanity. To these it owes its gen- 
eral acceptance. In this instance^ as in all others, it has 
adopted into itself those human feelings and notions which 
had taken various forms in different ages and races ; it has 
adopted them free from some adjuncts and accidents which 
were worn out and ready to perish. It has added to them ac* 
cidents of its own, which will drop off in due time by a neces- 
sary law. It has especially connected a high ideal of humanity 
with a particular person. That ideal will be found to belong 

(59) 
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to the whole race, not to him. He will retain a high place 
among the asserters of human rights and duties, not that 
which the idolatry of his disciples has assigned him." 

I have admitted already that the ordinary methods of con- 
troversy are entirely out of place when statements of this kind 
are propounded. The question, whichever way it is decided, 
must concern the life and being of every one of us. It must 
affect the conditiop of mankind now, and the whole future his- 
tory of the world. To argue and debate it as if it turned 
upon points of verbal criticism, as if the determination could 
be infl lanced by the greater or less skill in reasoning on either 
side, as if it could be settled by votes, must have the effect 
of darkening our consciences, of making us doubt inwardly 
whether the truth signifies anything to us, or whether we can 
arrive at it. To keep silence on these doubts, if this is the 
only mode of treating them, is not only a sign of religious 
reverence, but of common sense. But since there is, I believe, 
another way of dealing with them — one which will be 
acknowledged as fairer by those who experience them, and yet 
one which does not require the heart and conscience to be 
. asleep, but which asks all tlieir help in determining whether 
we have received a fable, or are holding, all too weakly, an 
eternal verity — I consider it much safer not to leave such a 
topic to the chances of ordinary conversation and popular lit- 
erature, but to introduce it into solemn discourses as if we 
were aware of the number of human souls which it is tor- 
menting. 

Our first plain duty is to admit the fact as it is stated, not 
entering into particulars for the sake of showing whether there 
are any exceptions to it or limitations of it. For our purpose 
it is not necessary to inquire why the Oriental spoke more of 
emanations from God, and the Greeks, as well as our own 
Gothic ancestors, more of sons of God. The question is very 
interesting and even important. I may allude to it again at 
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some other time, but it is enough here to admit the general 
proposition, that sons of God will be found occupying a con- 
spicuous place in the mythology of every people which has 
left any stiong impression of itself upon the history of the 
world. This being granted, the next point is to ascertain 
what are those general human feelings which this faith embo- 
dies. We cannot hesitate for a moment to allow that there 
are some; that it is very desirable to know what they are; 
and that they must be nearly related to Christianity. 

First, then, it seems to be an instinct of men, so far as w^ 
may judge by these indications, that their helpers must come 
to them from some mysterious region ; that they cannot be 
merely children of the earth, merely of their own race. If 
they belong to us — so the conscience of man interpreted by 
history seems to bear witness — they cannot understand our 
evils, or bring any power that is adequate to overcome them. 
Secondly, there seems to have been a strong persuasion among 
men that human relationships have something answering to 
tbem in that higher world from which they suppose their 
heroes to have descended. Thirdly, they seem to have been 
sure, that unless the superior beings were, not only related to 
each other, but in some way related to tkeniy their mere pro- 
tection would be worth very little ; they would not confer the 
kind of benefits which the inferior asks from them. These are 
the obvious common-place inferences from these stoi'ies, ^hich 
suggest themselves to every one ; they lie upon the surface o^ 
them. 

And if so, it can hardly, I think, be taken for granted that 
we are showing our respect for the instincts and conscience 
of humanity, when we assume that all the beings who have 
done it good, have not come frorti any mysterious source, but 
have belonged to the common stock of human beings ; that 
they have not been given to us, but, as to all their most trans- 
cendent qualities, created by us; that their relation to us was 
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the ordinary one of fleph and blood ; that we have glorified 
and deified them. These conclusions may be true, but they 
cannot follow from those facts to which our attention has 
been so eagerly directed; those facts would seem at first 
sight to contradict them. I am quite willing, however, to ac- 
knowledge that there is evidence, and very strong evidence, in 
favor of these opinions, — evidence which has made it most 
natural that serious thinkers should adopt them in this day 
and in other days. Notwithstanding that strong conviction in 
the minds of men, that their gods and heroes must be of a na- 
ture higher than their own, and that any sympathy with them . 
must imply a condescension and stooping, it is quite manifest 
that they have imputed to the beings whom they reverenced, 
all the habits and peculiarities of the countries and races to 
which they belonged, all that w^as morbid in their own tem- 
peraments, much of the corruption and debasement to which 
they know themselves to be prone. About this point there is 
no dispute. It is no new discovery, but one which Greek 
sages made more than two thousand years ago, about their 
own countrymen. It was the secret of the unbelief of so many 
of them. It led a few into the strongest and most settled 
assurance, that there was that which man did not create, and 
to which he must be conformed. And there is no doubt that, 
from age to age, the tendency went on increasing, till the gods 
became difierent from the mass of men only by being the 
models and ideals of a superhuman malice and cruelty. 

But there is a chapter of human experience which we have 
not yet looked into. It is that of which I spoke in my last 
Essay. We found a man broilghj; into a condition of physical 
and moral pain and weakness which deprived him of all advan- 
tages he might once have possessed, and confessing himself on 
a level with the most wretched of human creatures. There 
came to this man, so smitten, a consciousness of evil, which 
was perfectly new to him. This consciousness was strangely 
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mixed with the assurance that there was a righteousness 
■which he could actually claim as his. The righteousness was 
more deep than the evil. At times he felt that it was even 
more his own, though that seemed bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh. This conflict in his mind was connected with ano- 
ther. He could not deny that his sufiering had come front 
God ; but yet he felt it to be a plague, an evil, an enemy. It 
spoke to him of bondage and oppression. Could God be the 
oppressor? This man, we found, was gradually taught that 
God was not his oppressor, but the defender of his cause, the 
asserter of his righteousness. How was this *? Was he then 
righteous? Was he not the sinner he had believed himself to 
be ? Yes ; it was then first that he felt himself to be wholly a 
sinner, — that he became (ishamed of all the pleas he had put 
forth on his own behalf But there was, in some mysterious 
manner, a Eedeemer, — an actual person connected with him, 
— one who he was sure lived, one who was at the root of his 
boing, — one in whom he was righteous. 
VI tried to show, not from a particular sentence, but from the 
context of the book, that this was Job's experience. I tried 
to show further, that Job was not a man unlike other men, 
placed under rare and peculiar conditions, which enabled him 
to ascertain certain facts as true for himself, which are not 
true for his race ; but that by hard discipline, he was drawn 
out of that which was local and individual, brought to 
the apprehension of that which is human and universaljl tried 
to show that any other hypothesis is inconsistent with our rev- 
erence for the book of Job as part of the canon of Scripture, 
equally inconsistent with the testimonies which have been 
borne to its truthfulness by people of the most various charac- 
ters, and in the most dissimilar circumstances. If so, the 
Avenger or Eedeemer whom Job confessed was not a Re- 
deemer, but the Eedeemer; not one of those who came down 
from time to time, out of some unknown world of light, to 
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scatter some portion of the world's darkness, but the actual 
source of light ; not one of those who here and there puts 
down one of the earth's oppressors, but the asserter of mafCs 
right against the oppressor of man. He cannot be one of 
those whom men have called into existence, and invested with 
the qualities which belong to them as members of some particu- 
lar race or locality. The sufferer has been compelled to feel 
himself simply a man. All accidents are nothing to him now. 
If ho has not hold of a substance, he must perish in his despair. 

Such are the results at which we have arrived already. But 
if that part of the story is true, — and no part of it can be true 
if that is not, — which represents God as Himself discovering 
to the innermost heart and spirit of the man his righteousness 
as well as his sin, — the Avenger as well as the oppressor, — 
the question must have forced itself upon Job, and forces 
itself upon us : Is this Redeemer, so closely connected with 
the human sufferer, not cdnnected also with that divine In- 
structor who answered him out of the whirlwmd ? Was this 
nghteousness which Job perceived, not the righteousness of 
God Himself? Was He as widely separated from His crea- 
ture as ever ? Was there no meaning in the assertion that 
one was the image of the other ? What did all this history of 
a struggle signify, if that assertion was false ? Why had Job 
cared to know the mind and purpose of his Maker ? Why 
had he that sense of separation from Him — that longing to 
plead with Him ? Whence came that cry for a Daysman be- 
tween them? 

If the Lord and Redeemer whom Job, and thousands be- 
sides Job, in that day and in all days, in that country and in 
all countries, felt after and found, explains to us those many 
lords and redeemers, whom men in different places and ages 
have dreamed* of or hoped for, may not He also explain those 
many sons of God of whom I have been speaking here ? [May 
not this be the great radical experience which interprets those 
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superficial experiences ; the great universal experience which 
interprets those partial ones ? Job could not think of this 
Daysnaan, near as He was to his very being, except as one 
who had come to Him, — who had stooped to him, — who be- 
longed to a world of mystery. Job could not think of Him 
except as related to the Invisible Lord of all. Job's most 
intimate conviction was that He was related to himself 
These are the conditions that meet in all those dreams of 
demigods and heroic men which mythology presents us with. 
But here are not the causes which make those dreams local, 
temporary, artificial. It is from the One Being, the Lord of 
the spirit of all flesh, that this Son of God must have come. 
He must be spiritual like that Being ; for it is the spirit and 
not the sense of the sufferer, which confesses Him. And 
whatever righteousness and goodness are perceived by the 
erring, trusting, broken-hearted penitent to be in the One, — 
speaking to his sorrows and wants, — must be the image and 
reflex of an absolute righteousness and grace in the other, 
which he could only adore. 

Many readers fancy that when we speak ^f a Person who is 
at once divine, and the ground of humanity, we must be assum- 
ing an Incarnation. I hiave not yet touched that doctrine; 
what I am saying here has no reference to it. LjOhristian theo- 
logy does not speak of an Incarnation, till it has spoken of " an 
only-begotten Son, begotten of his Father before all worlds, of 
one substance with Him.'jThese words, though we unite so 
often m pronouncing them, and though in former times they 
were the strength and nourishment of confessors and nflartyrs, 
have come, in modem days, to be regarded as mere portions 
of a school divinity, which learned men must maintain by subtle 
arguments and an army of texts ; which ordinary men are to 
receive implicitly, because it is dangerous to doubt them ; but 
which have no hold upon our common daily life, which can_be 
tested by no experience, which those who are busy vdth reli- 
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gious feelings and states of mind will pass by with indifference^ 
as not concerning vital godliness. 

We owe it to these objectors of whom I have spoken, (and this 
surely ought to convince us how faithless and heartless our dread 
of any objections is, and how much wo are fighting against God, 
when we try to suppress them,) we owe it to them that this delu- 
sion has been scattered, or must soon be scattered; and that these 
truths are compelled to come forth from amidst the cobwebs 
in which we have left them, to prove that they can bear the 
open day, and that they bring a more glorious sunlight with 
them, which may penetrate into all the obscurest caverns of 
human thoughts and fears. If we take the Apostle St. John 
as our guide, we shall find that those mysteries, from which we 
have |hnink back, as if they must rob us' of all simple and 
childlike faith, are the preservers of simphcity in thought, in 
word, in act, from the innumerable temptations to artifice and 
falsehood which beset religious men, not less, but more, than 
others ; that they can set us free from a host of vulgar earth- 
bom notions and superstitions, which we have adopted from the 
cloister or the crowd into our Christian dialect and practice ; 
\ . . ' fthat they can show how the one fundamental truth of God's 
^ove and charity makes all other facts, — those belonging to the 
most inward discipline of the heart, those concerning tha most , 
outward economy of the world, — sacred and luminous^ 

I can only see at a great distance^ that this must be so and 
is so, and can hope and pray that God may raise up some 
in these latter days of the world who will help us to feel that 
it is 80. The utmost I shall attempt now is, to say a few 
words on one passage of St. John's Gospel, in which our Lord 
points out, as it seem to me, in a wonderful manner, the relation 
in which a belief in the Son of God stands to that conscious- . 
ness of bondage which is inseparable from the consciousness 
of sin. 

If I traced in this passage any allusion to a belief in His 
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Incarnation or to that Passion which had not yet taken place 
I should not quote it. But the only way in which the words 
bear upon the first of these subjects is this : they were ad- 
dressed to certain Je\ys who had believed on Christ as a teacher, 
as a man standing visibly before them. He desired to lead 
them into a higher and better faith, the one which true then 
had held before He was born into the world, the only one 
which could sustain any after He had left it. He had said to 
those Jews who believed on Him, ^^Ifye contimie in my wordj 
then are ye my disciples indeed j and ye shall know the trtUhj and 
the truth shall make you free?'' They answered, *' We are 
Abrahamh children ; we were never in bondage to any man. 
How say est thou then^ Ye shall be made free ^" A strange 
question for men who were looking so earnestly for a deliverer 
from the Eoman yoke, and yet one which had a good mean- 
ing in it. They were certain that in some way or other the 
privilege of being Abraham's children was the gift of a higher 
freedom, a nobler citizenship, which the Csesars could not take 
from them. Perhaps it wo^ this. Perhaps our Lord came 
to show them how it was this. But in the mean time, there 
was a plain staring fact which they must admit. Whether they 
were Abraham's children or not, they had committed sm; they 
* felt and knew that they had. And that sin did make them 
bondsmen. They were under a yoke, a heavy one to each of 
them, however he might slight his subjection to the emperor, 
however little that might practically or individually gall him. 
His will had a master ; he confessed it in a thousand ways ; 
he continually pleaded its subjection as an excuse for doing 
wrong acts, for not doing right ones. ' It was better simply to 
own the fact than to dissemble it. To own it was the begin- 
ning of erftancipation. " For the servant abideth not in the 
house forever^ but the Son abideth ever?^ Over that house of 
theirs, not made with hands, there was a Son actually ruling, 
a Son of God. To Him the house belonged, not to the poor 
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slave who fancied it was his. Let him once confess the true 
Lord of it, let him once give up his own imaginary claim of 
dominion, which was submission to a real servitude, and his 
chains would drop oflf. " For if the Son sJiall make you fresy 
then are ye free indeed.^^ All other attempts to shake oflf the 
yoke from your wills, make it harder and heavier. In the con- 
fession that a Son, an actual Son of God is your Lord, lies the 
secret of freedom. This is the true. Hercules who takes Pro- 
metheus from his rock, and slays the vulture that is preying 
upon him. This is the deliverer of each man, because He is 
the deliverer of mankind. 

I believe there never has been, is not, nor will be, any other 
way of asserting freedom or of preserving it than this. And 
I do ^believe that Grod is leading us by strange and hidden 
paths, to seek for this freedom and to find it. ]!4any a heart, 
I trust, which shrinks back from our teaching, and perhaps 
thinks that we are binding grievous chains on men's necks, is 
yet praying this prayer : 

<* Strong Son of God» Immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Belieying where we cannot prove ; 

« « 4( « « 

•* Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And Thou hast made him : Thou art just. 

** Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood. Thou : 

Our wUls are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to mak& them Thine. 

«• Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they."* 

* " In Memoriam," opening verses. 
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Yes I it is deeply and eternally true that '* Thou, O Lord 
art more than they." And therefore it becomes us most ear- 
nestly, for the sake of our fellow-men and of all the thoughts 
and doubts which are stirring in them so mightily at this time, 
not to let the faith ih an actual Son of God be absorbed into 
any religious or philosophical theories or abstractions. "When 
we lose that, we lose all hope of freedom; our own conceits 
become our masters, and we are at the mercy of any ingenious 
and skilful combiner, who can put those conceits into a system ; 
we become liable for a time to all the caprices and fantasies 
of the age in which we live ; we shall probably sink at last into 
the implicit credence which we suppose to be the characteristic 
of ages that are past. Let us look, therefore, courageously 
at the popular dogma, that there are certain great ideas float- 
ing in the vast ocean of traditions which the old world exhibits 
to us, that the Gospel appropriated some of these, and that 
we are to detect them and eliminate them from its own 
traditions. We have found these great ideas floating in that 
vast sea ; — the idea of an Absolute God, the idea of a Son 
of God, who has close and intimate relations with men as their 
Lord and their Deliverer. We have found that these ideas 
demand to be substantiated ; that all mischief, confusion, mate- 
rialism, surrounded them when they became the creatures of 
men's fancy, liable to be altered, disturbed, divided, at thoir 
pleasure. What we ask for, is — not a System that shall put 
these ideas into their proper places, and so make them the 
subjects of our partial intellects, but — a Revelation which shall 
show us what they are, why we have had these hints and inti- 
mations of them, what the eternal substances are which corres- 
pond to them. We want such a Revelation for philosophers 
and common men, for tiie prince and the serf: we ask if there 
is such a one or no : we beseech the Father of Lights, if He 
is the God of infinite Charity we proclaim Him to be, to tell 
us whether all our thoughts of Freedom and Truth have pro 
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ceeded from the Father of Lies ; whether for eighteea centu- 
ries we have been propagating a mockery when we have said 
that there is a Son of God, who is Truth, and who can make 
us free indeed. 

" And is this all you have to say," asks a grave ifnitarian of 
the older school, " to convince me that I must believe those 
mysteries, so outrageous to my reason, which you confess that 
even persons proud of their orthodoxy are rather eager to dis- 
miss from thein thoughts ? That is really, as the lawyers say, 
your case ?" I will tell you, friend, why I have* said thus 
much, and why, on this topic, I mean to say no more. It is 
because I know that I have you on my side ; because you are 
the principal evidence for what I have been maintaining. You 
never have made up your minds to abandon the name " Son of 
God." You find it in the Gospels. Your desire to assert the 
letter of them, against what you suppose our figurative and 
mystical interpretations, forces you to admit the phrase. You 
not only do so, but you make the most of it. You quote all 
the passages in which Christ declares that the Son can do 
nothing of Himself, that the Father is greater than He, as deci- 
sive against the doctrine of our creeds. You. do a vast service 
by insisting upon them, by compelling us to take notice of 
them. They are not merely chance sentences carelessly 
thrown out, inconsistent with others which occur in the sam^ 
books. You are right in affirming that they contain the key 
to the life of Christ on earth. You have suggested the thought 
^ us,— you could not, consistently with your scheme, bring it 
forward, but it was latent in your argument,— that what He 
was on earth must be the explanation of what He is. Never 
can I thank you enough for these hints, for the help they have 
been to me in apprehending the sense and connection of those 
words which you cast aside. If the idea of subordination in 
the Son to the Father, which you so strongly urge, is once lost 
sight of, or considered an idle and unimportant school tenet, 
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the morality of tho Gospel and its divinity disappear together. 
You have helped to keep alive in our minds the distinction of 
the Persons, and that I believe is absolutely necessary that we 
may confess the unity of substance. 

But, moreover, you have borne a very strong and earnest 
protest against Idolatry. You have said that the Christian 
Church is just as hable to idolatiy as the Heathen world was, 
and that its idolatry may be, probably will be, of the same 
kind, one adopted from the other. Truths most needful to be 
uttered, which Christian men refuse to heed at their peril ! We 
Protestants require them as much as Eoman Catholics ; we 
Englishmen, as much as Spaniards or Italians. May I venture 
to add, You need them also ? In so far as you feel, — and I 
am sure many of you do feel, — a sincere, fervent admiration 
and love for the character of Jesus Christ, in so far as you be- 
lieve -him to be the wisest, holiest, most benignant Teacher the 
world ever had, are you not in danger of setting a man above 
God ? For I think the dim and distant vision of a Being 
nowise related to you, as far as your theory is concerned, — 
though by a happy and noble inconsistency you delight to call 
Hrm Father, — cannot by any possibility, be so satisfactory as 
the thought of one who has actually done good and wrestled 
taith evil, and in some sense for you. When you can fairly 
say, we are contemplating either, tli^t is the fairer object, is it 
not? — the one upon which you would rather dwell, even, if it 
must be so, to the exclusion of the other ? Well ! but surely 
here is the commencement and germ of all idolatry. For you 
do not mean by idolatry, plain and practical people as you are, 
the mere outward service of the temple, the bowing the knee 
to a certain name ; you mean the deliberate preference of the 
judgment and the affections. And that, it seems to me, you 
will, and must bestow upon Christ rather than upon God, if 
you do not accept the doctrine, that He is God of God, Light 
of Light 
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And do not think tbat it is possible for you, or for any man, 
to stop short, at this point of idolatry. I think I could show 
from the history of the Christian no less than of the ancient 
world, that where a Son of Man, simply in that character, has 
attracted to himself the reverence, aflfection, gratitude, homage, 
which are not paid to God, those sons of men and daughters 
of men, who are felt to be less removed from the sins and im- 
purities of ordinary creatures Jbhan He is, practically oversha- 
dow him. I intreat you, as resolute asserters of the worship 
due to the One God, seriously to consider this evidence, as his- 
tory presents it to us, and then seriously to compare it with the 
evidence which your own hearts present to you. By utter 
coldness, by becoming merely men of the world, by forgetting 
Christ habitually, and using the name of God merely as the 
symbol of a formal worship, you or we may contrive to escape 
any fervent idolatry either of natural or human objects, because 
the sleepy, habitual, unconscious, all-pervading idolatry of 
Mammon in his grossest form takes its place. But let any 
earnest ^mpathy or affection be awakened in us, and does not 
thei clear, definite creature supplant the dim vision of the Crea- 
tor, unless in some way or other, it suggests Him ? If it sug- 
gests Him, how and why ? What link is there between the 
human love and the divine ? What and where is the Daysman ? 
Who can it be — must there not be some one 7 — in whom 
the human love entirely represents and images the divine ? 

I do not wish to press this argument further, lest it should 
become too satisfactory to your reason, before it has satisfied 
your conscience. There is an ascent by another and more rug- 
ged road, which is, I believe, generally safer. In the sad hours 
of your life, the recollection of that Man you read of in your 
childhood, the Man of Sorrows, the great sympathiser with 
human woes and sufferings, rises up before you, I know ; it 
has a reality for you, then ; you feel it to be not only beautiful 
but true. In such moments, does itjseem to you as if Christ 
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was merely a person who, eighteen hundred years ago, made 
certain journeyings between Judea and Galilee ? Can such a 
recollection fill up the blank which some present grief, the loss 
of some actual friend, has made in your hearts ? It does not, 
it never did this for you, or for any one ! Yet I do not doubt 
for a single instant, that a comfort has come to you from that 
contemplation. So far from denying your right to it, I would 
wish you and all earnestly to believe how strong aiid assured 
oar right to it is. In Him, and for Him, we were created ; 
this is our doctrine, or rather the doctrine of St Paulj for toe 
have said little enough about it. If so, is it wonderful that He 
should speak to you, and tell you of Himself? And oh I if that 
voice says, "You may trust me, you may lean upon me, for I 
know all things in heaven and earth — land my Father are 
one ;" is the whisper too good to be true, too much in accord- 
ance with the timid anticipations and longings of our spirits 
not to be rejected ? 

In some of the younger Unitarians, I hope, these words, (or 
if not these, yet the thoughts which they try to express, in some 
other words or without any,) may find a response. I do not 
mean in. those who have learnt to talk of the great defenders 
of humanity and human rights, the Moseses, the Zoroasters, 
the Jesus Christs, the Mahomets, the Eobespierres. Men who 
put forth language of this kind to grieve their mothers and sis- 
ters, and insult those whom they pretend to call their brethren, 
are not in earnest. They use words to which they attach no 
meaning. They may be Unitarians or Emersonians to-day. 
After a little time they may become stiff Anglicans. Then 
they may take a turn with Cardinal Wiseman. One can only 
hope for them that in their final transmigration, after they have 
had a glimpse into the bottomless pit of Atheism, they may 
become little children again, eager to learn something, if it be 
but their alphabet. I do not speak of these. But there are 
many who are confounded with them, — ^who, in a kind of reck- 
4 
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lessness, adopt phrases nearly akin to theirs, or who take that 
course from disgust with our hard speeches and narrowness 
of heart, — ^between whom and the vain coxcombs with whom 
they are associated there is the breadth of a whole heaven. 
"What I fear for them is a great and vehement reaction against 
the opinions which they have learnt, not in orthodox but, in 
liberal and Unitarian nurseries. Instead of recognising an 
impassable chasm between the human and the divine, these 
become in their minds utterly confounded. The distinction 
between them, they describe as impalpable, impossible to dis- 
cover ; the plague of orthodox divinity they say is, that it has 
made the attempt, that it has used hard and stiff words to 
define the boundary. " Of course, Christ is divine. Wby 
should he not be ? How can so beautiful a conception as that 
which his character exhibits, be otherwise than divine ?" But 
the vehement struggle against their earlier faith which this 
mode of speaking indicates, shows also how strong the impres- 
sion of that early faith has been. They are working up from 
the earthly ground ; they can recognise no basis except that \ 
they conceive Divinity only as an apotheosis of humanity. 

Now here is and must be the beginning of a very extensive 
and very frightful idolatry. The Straussians are perfectly 
right. There always have been sons of God ; there always 
must be. We cannot contemplate the world without them. 
They always must stand in the most close relation to us ; they 
must leave their footprints on every different soil.CBuddhists, 
old Greeks, modern Romanists, we of this utilitarian time and 
country, have all traced them and confessed them. The temp- 
tation of one and all has been, by measuring and comparing 
these footprints, to form an abstraction which is called a God, 
* and which may be anything, everything, nothing. The witness 
in all these hearts has been — It capnot be so that we arrive at 
Divinity. These must be the sons of a God. An abstraction* 
a generalization, cannot be their Father^ 
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" The witness of all these hearts I Why that is your old 
orthodox dogma, against which we have been all our lives pro- 
testing !" I cannot help that. You can help embracing that 
dogma. You can continue your protest. But will you not 
think a little of the other alternative ? Will you not ask your- 
selves seriously if you can escape the worship of ten thousand 
imaginary Buddhas and demigods ? Have you courage to go 
with me into the yet further question, whether you can avoid 
the acknowledgment of ^esA/y beings made into gods, with all 
their infirmities and crimes, if you are not prepared to confess 
thai there is an only-begotten Son of Gk>d, who has been made 
flesh? 
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THE INCARNATION. 

The Sons of the gods in Greek mythology can scarcely be 
separated from human forms, from actual flesh and blood. 
Those mysterious emanations from the Divinity which the Ori- 
ental spoke of, and which became closely connected with the 
later Greek philosophy, shrunk from this contact. But the 
hearts of the people, as much in the East as in the West, de- 
manded Incarnations ; no eflbrts of the more spiritual and 
abstracted priests could resist the demand. If you consider 
the passages in the Old Testament which speak of Angels or 
Sons of God, you will be struck with a resemblance to both 
these conceptions, and a difference from both. They are per- 
sons, not abstractions ; they converse with human beings as 
if they were of the same kind ; no clear or deep line is drawn 
between them. On the other hand, they are never spoken of 
as assuming flesh, as putting on any vesture of mortality. You 
know not how, but they leave on you an impression of spiritu- 
ality all the more strong because no pains are taken to produce 
it. Yet it is not an impression made at our cost ; we feel our- 
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selves to be raised by what is told us of them ; if they are spirit- 
ual, we must be so likewise. For this reason, the Jew had no 
difficulty in acknowledging one higher Angel, one Son of God, 
above all the rest ; who yet was in more direct and continued 
communication with human creatures than they were ; a Word 
who spoke to prophets and holy men, drew them away from 
the phantoms of sense, taught them that they were spirits, 
inspired them with cravings for the knowledge of God. Such 
a Person they traced through their Scriptures. Those per- 
eeived Him most who entered into the Scriptures most, and 
whose owq minds were most alive. The formal Scribes, who 
were busy in framing a religion about God from the Bible and 
the Elders, might never discern Him, though they might 
expect, some day or other, the coming of a great King and 
Messiah. But those who believed that God was speaking and 
ruling, who had some vision of His awfulness and absolute 
perfection, who yet felt that He had made men in His image, 
and meant them to know Him, could inquire earnestly how 
and in whom He governed and spake, how that awfulness and 
perfection could come into relation with creatures, and be ap- 
prehended by them. They did not confine the illuminations 
of this mysterious Teacher to the wise of their ovm land, but 
they believed that the Law and the Prophets interpreted His 
relation to God and to the souls of men as no other books did, 
and that their nation was chosen to be an especial witness of 
His presence. 

But when the voice went from a band of despised men, — 
" The W(trd, or the Son of God, has been made flesh, and has 
dwelt among uSf"— each of these clasfies, the Oriental, the 
Greek sage, the learned and devout Jew, as well as the popu- 
lar idolater, had his own reason to be offended. Was not flesh 
the very seat of all evil, if not its cause ? Was not the great 
effort of the wise man, to disengage himself from fleshly appe- 
tites and fleshly illusions ? Had not the Divine Word espe- 
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cially chosen out a band of spiritual men to apprehend secrets 
which the multitude, given up to the pursuits of the flesh and 
the world, must remain ignorant of? These were arguments 
of prodigious weight for all who had pursued the deeper wis- 
dom. The traditional worshippers, Jew or Gentile, did not 
need arguments. The force of habit and prescription was 
strong enough without them. The love of what was fleshly 
and external was as mighty a motive with these for rejecting 
the new message, as the dread of it was with the others. They 
were told to turn from their dumb idols — and the Jew was 
given to understand that the rites in which he trusted had be- 
come his idols — to the Living God. The Son of God was 
said to have taken flesh that He might reclaim all for the ser- 
vants of His invisible Father. 

Accordingly, the chief struggle of all minds in the first cen- 
turies after the Church had established itself in the world, was 
against this belief I say emphatically and dehberately, in aM 
minds, for the conflict was just as apparent among those who 
had been baptized, as among their opponents. As they became 
less alive to their own personal necessities, they had leisure to 
contemplate the many sides which the Gospel presented to the 
student and to the world — the pointfe of contact between it ahd 
surroimding opinions. Then this and that teacher arose to 
show how possible it was to regard Christ as one of the ema- 
nations from the imseen and absolute Essence, one of the stars 
which had penetrated from the world of light into a world of 
darkness, one of the agents of a good Being, who had come to * 
recover elect souls from fleshly corruption, and to make them 
capable of the highest knowledge. Then more accomplished 
teachers traced an order and scheme of emanations ; assigning 
to Christ a place, amidst a multitude of qualities, energies, 
intellectual or physical principles. Then the modes of attain- 
ing the higher intuitions were duly set down and distinguished 
by each school for its own initiated disciples. But in every 
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one, it was necessary to account for the appearance of our Lord 
in the world, without supposing Him to have been actually 
endowed with a human body. The connexion, it was said, 
was not real but fantastic ; the Christ or the Son of God had 
descended for a while into the body of Jesus at His baptism, 
leaving it before His passion, not actually participating in any 
of its infirmities. By some means or other, it must be explained 
how a deliverer could come among men without being one of 
themselves, without being associated with that in which lay, 
as these teachers held, all defilement 

I have expressed what I believe were the three maxims com- 
mon to these various and dissentient schools. They held, first, 
that it was possible to know God without an Incarnation; 
secondly, that it is not right Or possible, that a perfectly good 
Being should be tempted as men are tempted ; thirdly, that all 
we have to look for, is a deliverer of some choice spirits out of 
the corruption and ruin of humanity, not a deliverer of man 
himself, of his spirit, his soul, and his body. 

These bfeing the three cardinal dogmas of the teachers who 
departed from the general creed of the Church, the convictions 
which have sustained that creed cannot, perhaps, be expressed 
better than by reversing these propositions. First, We accept 
the fact of the Incarnation, because we feel that it is impossible 
to know the Absolute and Invisible God as man needs to know 
Him, and craves to know Him, without *an Incaniation. 
Secondly, We receive the fact of an Incarnation, not perceiv- 
ing how we can recognise a perfect Son of God, and Son of 
Man, such as man needs and craves for, unless He were, in 
all points, tempted like as we are. Thirdly, We receive the 
fact of an Incarnation, because we ask of God a Redemption, 
not for a few persons, from certain evil tendencies, but for 
humanity from all the plagues by which it is tormented. I 
will take these points in their order. 

1. Rapt devotees who have lived in perfect abstraction, have 
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obtained a vision of a cloudless essence, o£ that which they 
felt was awful and infinite, and which they could adore in 
silence. Thoughtful and earnest seekers after wisdom, by 
careful study of all common things which are presented to 
them, by honest meditation upon the words which they use, by 
diligent eftbrts to escape from the appearances of the senses 
and the prejudices of the intellect, have been enabled to con- 
fess, and confidently to believe, that there is an Absolute and 
Eternal substance at the ground of all things. Suffering men, 
tormented by pain of body and anguish of spirit, have per- 
ceived that there must be a health deeper than their sickness, 
a righteousness beneath their evil Are we to slight any of 
these discoveries, or not to reckon them true and divine ? Cer- 
tainly not. Tlieir worth is, I believe, unspeakable. But why 
were not those who obtained them siatisfied with them 1 Why 
did Heathen sages turn back with a look half of longing, half 
of loathing, to the popular legends? They saw that there was 
in them a witness of the presence of Guardians, Brothers, 
Fathers, which they could not .part with. To accept these, 
clothed in all the tempers and tendencies which they felt to be 
imperfect and distorted in themselves, was impossible for their 
reason. But their reason demanded a standard for acts ; the 
grace and righteousness which they saw in different divided 
human images ; a foundation for the relations upon the pre- 
servation and purity of which society depends : an absolute 
Truth, which should not be merely dry existence, merely an 
ultimate Hercules' Pillar of the Universe, but living ; such as 
truth is when it comes forth in a guileless person. 

St. John says, " We beheld His glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father J full of grace and truths Am I to believe this, 
asks the objector, on the testimony of a Galilean fisherman, or, 
for aught we know, of some later doctor assuming that guise ? 
I answer, You are not to believe — you cannot believe — either 
fisherman or doctor, if the assertion itself is contrary to truth, 
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to the laws of your being, to the order and constitution of the 
Universe in which you are living. They may repeat it till 
doomsday. It may come, as it did, with no authority, against 
the weight of all opinion, breaking through the customs and 
prescriptions of centuries, deiying the rulers of the world ; or 
it may come clad with authority, with the prescriptions of cen- 
turies ; with the help of rulers and public opinion • it is all the 
same; you cannot believe the words, however habitual and 
familiar they may be to you, if there is that in them which 
contradicts the spirit of a man that is in you, which does not 
address that with demonstration and power. What we say is, 
that these words have not contradicted that spirit, but have 
entered it with the demonstration of the spirit and of power. 
Men have declared, ** The actual creatures of our race do tell 
us of something which must belong to us, must be most need- 
ful for us. A gentle human being does give us the hint of a 
higher gentleness ; a brave man makes us think of a courage 
far greater than he can exhibit. Friendships, sadly and con- 
tinually interrupted, suggest the belief of an unalterable 
friendship. Every brother awakens the hope of a love 
stronger than any affinity in nature; and disappoints it. 
Every father demands a love, and reverence, and obedience, 
which we know is his due, and which something in him as 
well as in us hinders us from paying. Every man who suffers 
and dies rather than lie, bears' witness of a truth beyond his 
life and death, of which he has a glimpse." • Men have asked, 
" Are all these delusions ? Is this goodness we have dreamed 
of all a dream ? this Truth a fiction of ours ? Is there no 
Brother, no Father beneath those, who have taught us to be- 
lieve there must be such ? Who will tell us ?" 

What St. John answers is this : " No, they are not delusions. 
It has pleased the Father to show us what He is. A man did 
dwell among us — an actual man like ourselves, who told us 
that He had come from this Father, that he knew Him. And 
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V^e believed Him. We could not help believing Him. There 
did Rhine forth in His words, looks, acts, that which we felt to 
be the grace and the truth we were wanting to see. We were 
sure they were not of this earth j that they did not sjMing 
from that body which was such as ours is. We should have 
been ready enough to call them His. But He did not — ^He 
said they were His Father's, that He could do nothing of Him- 
self, only what He saw his Father do. That was the most 
V(7onderful token to us of aU. We never saw any man before 
who took nothing to Himself, who would glorify Himself in 
nothing. Therefore, when we beheld Him, we felt that He 
was a Son, an Only-Begotten Son, and that the glory of One 
whom no man had seen or could see was shining forth in Him, 
and through Him upon us." 

But why must we think that this person was more .than a 
shrine of the floliest 1 why should we speak of Him as the One 1 
why should this name of " the Only-Begotten" be bestowed 
upon Him ? Again I say. Withhold it if your heart and con- 
science bid you do so. But do not deceive yourselves. f^The 
question is not any longer, whether there should be an Incar- 
nation, whether God can manifest Himself in human flesh ; but 
what the Incarnation should be, in what kind of person we are 
to expect such a manifestation ; or whether He will diffuse His 
glory through many persons, never gathering it into one^ With 
respect to the former question, the Church has always admit- 
ted, the Apostles' eagerly asserted, that the demand which 
they made upon human faith was enormous. The glory of 
God revealing itself, not in a leader of armies, a philosopher, a 
a poet, but in a carpenter, — could anything be more revolt- 
ing ? There was no shrinking from the shameful confession. 
It was put forward prominently ; it was part of the Gospel 
which was preached to Jews, Greeks, Eomans. And it was 
received as a Gospel, a message of good, not of ill, because 
the bpart of man answered, " Wo want to see, not some side 
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of earthly power elevated tDl it becomes celestial ; we want 
not to see the qualities which distinguish one man from ano- 
ther, dressed out and expanded till they become utterly unlike 
anything which we can apprehend or attain to. We want to 
see absolute Goodness and Truth. We want to know whether 
they can bend to meet us. That which cannot do this is not 
what we mean by Goodness. It is not what we should call 
goodness in any man. That truth which belongs to a few and 
not to all, is not what we mean by Truth. The. truest man we 
know, has a voice which commends itself to all, which reaches 
even the untrue, if it be but to frighten and incense him. 
^The goodness which can stodp most, which becomes, in the 
, largest sense, grace, — the truth which can speak to the inmost 
heart of the dullest creature, is that w^hich has for us the surest 
stamp of divinity." 

And here lies also the answer to the other question, " Why 
should not the Glory of God be diflfused through many images ? 
why must it be concentrated in one ?" The practical reply 
which Christendom has made is : " That it may be diffused 
through many, it must be concentrated in One. That there 
may be sons of God in human flesh ; men shining with the 
glory of God, reflecting His grace and truth ; there must be 
One Son who has taken human flesh, in whom that full glory 
dwelt, who was full of grace and truth." He, so we have pro- 
claimed, who could say, My Father ; could say Your Father ; 
He who could say, He has sent Me^ could say, So send I ycni. 
And Christendom has not merely put this doctrine forth in a 
proposition. She has been able to establish it by the experience 
of other men's truths ; still more by the experience of her own 
errors. She can say, "Take away the behef of the one incarnate 
Son of God and Son of Man, and all the heroes of the old 
world and of the new become merely so many men who have 
earned a right, by their superiority to the mass of their fellow- 
creatures, to despise them and trample upon them. Admit 
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Him to be the centre of them, and they all fall into their places ; 
each has had his separate protest to bear, his appointed work to 
do. Though he may not have known in whose name he was 
ministering, his ministry, so far as it was one of help and bless- 
ing to mankind, so far as it implied any surrender of self glory, 
may be referred to the man, may be hailed as proceeding from 
Him who took upon Him the form of a servant." On the other 
hand, the Church can say, and should say, with the deep- 
vMii n Oh khi tkMiw linnflj thii fihiwi'HninH iiiyj mUt^kmiimj^ 
est humiliation, " Look what miserable creatures the saints 
whom I have boasted of have become, when through their own 
crime, or the crime of those who have njagnified them, it has 
been supposed that they had some independent merits, that" 
their souls or their flesh had some sacredness of their own. 
Look through my whole history, and see whether the greatest 
confusions I have wrought in the world, the cruellest oppres- 
sions of which I have been guilty, have not been caused by 
my desire to exalt individual men into the place of the Christ ; 
by my efforts to accomplish the very object which you hope to 
attain, when you have emancipated yourselves from my Creed." 
2. But I pass to the second point, upon which the teachers 
who deny an Incarnation are at variance with the Apostles — 
and, I think, with the conscience of mankind. They say, " It 
destroys the idea of a Son of God, to suppose him in contact 
with the temptations of ordinary men." We say, " We can- 
not know Him to be the sinless Son of God, except He was 
in all points tempted like as we are." This is that side of 
Christian divinity which presented itself in all its power to 
Milton ; Paradise was, according to him, regained by the en- 
durance of temptation. His strict adherence to that one idea 
has given aunity to his second poem, as a work of art, which 
is wanting to its more magnificent predecessor. And this 
unity it would not have received, if the soul of the writer had 
not been penetrated and absorbed by the principle which it 
embodies. In it lay the strensfth and vitality of the age 
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which he represented j especially of the Puritan part of it. 
Men felt then that they had a battle with principalities and 
powers ; the test of the Son of God was, that he had entered 
into that battle, and had overcome in it. This thought might 
become too exclusive in their minds ; when it was separated 
from the one we have just been considering, it was liable to 
various perversions ; but I can scarcely conceive of any which 
has stood men in greater stead, or which we can less afford to 
dispense with. In fact, as I said in a former Essay, it seems 
to me that our actual forgetfulness of it, our effeminate timid- 
ity in acknowledging the existence of an Evil Spirit, our desire 
to represent all temptations as arising out of our nature, has 
been the cause of more superstitions, and more dishonorable 
thoughts of ourselves and of God, than any other of our popu- 
lar religious habits. But it is inevitable while there is the 
least reluctance to adopt the language of the New Testament 
respecting our Lord^s temptation. We catfnot and dare not 
think that there is an actual spirit striking at the deepest root 
of our being, striving to separate us from what is good and 
true, if we do not believe that righteousness is mightier, or if 
we suppose it has only a distant abstract superiority ; not one 
which has been ascertained in an actual trial. If we suppose 
that the Son of God had any advantage in that trial, any 
power save that which came from simple trust in His Father, 
from the refusal to make or prove Himself His Son instead of 
depending on His word and pledge, we shall not feel that a 
real victory has been won. And thence will come, (alas ! have 
•ome,) the consequences of supposing our flesh to be accursed 
in itself, our bodies or our souls to be subject to a necessary 
evil, and not to be holy creatures of God, made for all good. 
It is needful to repeat these maxims often ; for the habits and 
maxims which contradict them, are presenting themselves in 
every variety of form and application, and are, I think, disturb- 
ing all our lives. I recur to them now, because I wish to put 
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that doctrine of the Incarnation, which is so often denounced 
as an outrage upon reason, conscieDoe, and experience, to 
every possible test of reason, conscience, and experience. If 
there are any tests besides these, I do not ask that it should 
be tried by them ; these should not be declined by those who 
are continually appealing to them. Let them fairly and man- 
fully ask themselves whether they do not evade either some 
great fact of daily experience, some evidence of actual misery 
and evil, or else some sure and authentic testimony of the 
heart that nothing in its principle and constitution can be evil, 
if they deny that there has been One, who, in our condition, 
was tempted by the Devil; and that it was no imaginary 
temptation, but the real one, that which makes others real. 
Either I shall resort to some subterfuge to conceal my own 
evil, or I shall shrink from acknowledging my relation in hope 
and in sorrow to all human beings, or I shall invent some 
wretched sub^itute for the Friend whom I have lost, if I am 
too refined to believe that there is one who showed himself in my 
flesh, to be a sharer of all God's truth and of all my danger. 

3. This refinement in the Gnostical teachers had the closest 
connexion with that third characteristic of theirs to which I 
alluded, — their belief that. Christ descended from some pure 
and ethereal world,* to save certain elect souls from the pollu- 
tions of the flesh and the death which was consequent upon 
them ; not to save the human race ; above all, not to save that 
which was designated as the poor, ignoble, accursed body. 

The whole Gospel history was a most cruel insult to the 
feelings which this opinion denoted. Christ is represented qa 
addressing himself to multitudes. Those selected out of these 
multitudes to be His disciples, are ignorant men, not better, 
not more spiritual, than their fellows. Those who gather about 
Him are publicans and sinners. He heals their bodies. He 
speaks of their bodies as bound by Satan. Pain, disease, death, 
are treated not as portions of a divine scheme, but as proofs 
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that it has been violated — as witnesses of the presence of a 
destroyer, who is to be resisted and cast out. These are the 
startling phenomena of the Gospels, subversive of their credit 
and character with all persons who, on any grounds whatever, 
religious or philosophical, are maintaining an exclusive posi- 
tion, striving to separate themselves from other Hiuman beings, 
or wishing to disparage animal existence as the only way of 
exalting that which is intellectual or spiritual. The traditions 
of their country may induce some of these to suspend their 
condemnation of the documents, — nay, even to express unlim- 
ited belief in them. Some may hesitate, from sympathy with 
that in them which their hearts acknowledge as beautiful 
and divine. But when the chain of authority is broken for 
the one, when the other find books appealing more directly to 
their tastes and temper, as being dressed in the fashion of their 
own time, it, will be seen how gladly they will welcome any 
mode of accounting for the Gospel narratives, which shall not 
compel them to accept what they do not like to think divine 
because it is so human. And here again it is to the great 
human heart that theology must make its appeal. That has 
found a witness for the Gospels and for the fact of an Incar- 
nation in these offensive passages. That has clung to them 
because it demands one who comes into contact with its actual 
condition ; who relieves it of its actual woes ; who recognises 
not the exceptions from the race, but the lowest types of it, as 
brethren with Himself, an<J as the children of His Father; 
who proves man to be a spiritual being, not by scorning his 
animal nature and his animal wants, but by entering into them 
— bearing them, suffering from them, and then showing how 
all the evils which affect man as an animal have a spiritual 
p^round, how he must become a citizen of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, that every thing on earth may be pure and blessed to 
him. " The Son of God was manifested that He might des- 
troy the works of the devil ;" this is St. John's summary of the 
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whole matter. He revealed the Father, and so in human flesh 
He destroyed the great calumny of the devil, that man has not 
a Father in heaven, that He is not altogether good, that He 
does not care for His creatures : He submits to all temptations 
in human flesh, and so proves that man is not the subject and 
thrall of the t^tapter. He in human flesh delivered spirits, 
souls, and bodies out of bondage, so affirming that the state 
into which the devil would draw them is not the state which 
is meant for them, that His own humanity is the standard of 
that which each man bears, and is that to which man shall be 
raised. 

The evangelists say that when the Son of God was to be 
manifested to men, there did not come a great prophet to argue 
and prove the probability of an Incarnation ; but there came 
a prophet preaching in the wilderness, and saying, " Eepent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." I have said already, 
that I believe such a call to repentance is the true way of 
bringing evidence for any one of the articles of Christian theo- 
logy. When the hearts of the fathers are turned to the child- 
ren, when the doctor or pharisee feels himself on the level of 
the publican and the harlot, then these articles come forth in 
their own native and divine might ; then the objections, which 
are merely the creatures of fancy or of pride, are scattered as 
chaff before the wind ; then those deeper objections, which 
touch the heart and reason, are seen to afiect not the princi- 
ples themselves, but only some earthly additions to them, 
which have weakened and subverted them. "While we are 
frivolous, exclusive, heartless, no arguments ought to convince 
us of Christ's incarnation ; they would carry their own con- 
demnation with them, if they did. When we are aroused to 
think earnestly what we are, what our relation to our fellow 
men is, what God is, — the voice which says, " The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us," " The Son of God was man- 
ifested that He might destroy the works of the devil," will no 
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iQore be thoi:^ht of as the voice of an apostle. We shall know 
that He is speaking to us Himself, and that He is the Christ 
that should come into the world. 

Let no Unitarian suppose that these last words are pointed 
at Aim,— that I suppose he has greater need of repentance than 
we have, because some special moral obliquity has prevented 
him from recognizing the truth of the Incarnation. I had qo 
such meaning ; I was thinking much more of the orthodox. I 
was considering how many causes hinder us from confessing 
with our hearts as well as our lips, that Christ has come in the 
flesh. The conceit of our orthodoxy is one cause. Whatever 
Bets us in any wise above our fellow-men, is an obstacle to a 
hearty belief in the Man ; it must be taken from us before we 
shall really bow our knees to him. . I know not that if He were 
^ now walking visibly among us. He might not say that many a 
Unitarian was far nearer the kingdom of heaven than many of 
us ; less choked with prejudice, less self confident, more capable 
of recognizing the great helper of the wounded man who has , 
fallen among thieves, than we priests or Levites are, because 
more ready to go and do likewise. I cannot say that this might 
not be so ; I often suspect that it would be so ; and therefore I 
certainly did not intend to convey the impression that the moral 
disease at the root of their most vehement intellectual denials, 
is, necessarily, a malignant one. 

But though I do not think that such a call as we are told 
went forth from the hps of John the Baptist, to prepare the way 
for Christ, is less needful for us than for them, I should be far 
indeed from wishing to shut them out from so great a benefit. 
We all want it, I think, for the same reason. When St. John 
explains the object of the Baptist's mission, he does not use the 
language of the other evangelists. He says, ** He came to bear 
witness of the LIGHT^ that all men through Hi7n might 
believe?^ This is not a mere equivalent for the words, ^^ Repent^ 
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for the kingdom of heaven is <U hand /" but it gives us the 
innermost force of those words ; it takes away their vague- 
ness ; it shows why one perion, as much as another, bad need 
to bear them. " There is a light within you, closfe to you- 
Do you know it ? Are you coining to it ? Are .you desirous 
that it should penetrate you through and through ? Oh, turn 
to it I Turn from these idols that are surrounding you, — ^from 
the contused, dark world of thoughts within yoia ! It will reveal 
yourself to you I It will reveal the world to ''you 1" " What 
do you mean ?" asks the well-instructed, formally, habitually 
religious man : " my conscience, I suppose." " Call it that, or 
what you please ; but in God^s name, my friend, do not cheat 
yourself with a phrase. I mean a reality; I mean that which 
has to do with your innermost being ; I mean something which 
does not proceed from you or belong to you ; but which is 
theirs, searching you and judging you. Nay ! stay a moment. 
I mean that this light comes from a Person, — ^fr6m the King 
and Lord of your heart and spirit, — from the Word, — the Son 
of God. When I say, Repent ; I say, Turn and confess His 
presence. You have always bad it with you. You have been 
immindful of it." 

Such words would startle some Unitarians, but not more than 
they would startle those who are settled on the lees of a com- 
fortable orthodoxy. The cries of " Mysticism," " Lore im- 
ported from the Alexandrian fathers," " Utterly inconsistent 
with all sound modern philosophy," *^ Derived from our own 
conceits, not from the Bible," " Fenelon, Madame Guion, 
Jacob Bohme," &c., would rise just as loudly from one as from 
the other. The teacher, if he happens to know anythihg of the 
persons he is accused of copying, may tell what he knows ; but 
he will do better if he delivers his message simply to those who 
have need of it. They will discover in themselves whether it 
is a poor plagiarism ; they will know whether it fills them with 
mystical conceits, or scatters those conceits. U he has cour- 
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age to go on, he will find a response, not only in those who have 
been told, from their youth upward, that the voice of con- 
Bcience is Christ's voice, but from*a number who are nominally 
and in profession materialists ; who caimot conceive of any spi- 
ritual communication whatsoever, who think that the testimo- 
nies of conscience are the echoes of words addressed to the ear. 
For theories signify Httle when the question is one of fact and 
moral demonstration. They disappear, as they do before any 
great and decisive experiment in physics, and adjust themselves, 
not at once, but gradually, to the law which has been brought 
to light. And a materialist who has been honest with himself, 
has sought to do right, and has not used phrases which for him 
bad no meaning, is quite as likely as another man to yield to' 
such evidence. 

It is necessary for my present purpose to make this state- 
ment ; for I cannot disguise from myself the truth that there 
are many, not only among Unitarians, but among us, who 
would be simply bewildered by the proposition, " Christ took 
fieshy What Christ ? they would ask, if they were not with- 
held by some fear. " Is not Jesus of Nazareth the Christ ?" 
And this difficulty is not relieved, but increased, by the empha 
sis with whwh the ablest, most devout, and most learned divines, 
both here and in Germany, are dwelling on the words, " God 
manifest in the fleshy I do not mean that these divines care 
whether or not that precise expression occurs in the Epistle 
to Timothy ; whether the line in the O can be detected with 
the aid of spectacles or not, they are far too manly and too 
well grounded in their faith, to make it depend upon this or 
any other philological crux. They take these words as express- 
ing the very sense of the Gospel and of the New Testament. 
I do not think they can be stronger in that persuasion than I 
am; but I cannot help perceiving, — and a consideration of 
Unitarian difficulties has especially led me to this conclusion, 
—that if, in their eagerness to set forth the manifestation, they 
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take no pains to declare who is the manifester, they will leave 
an impression on a number of minds, the very opposite to that 
which they seek to produce. They will lead people to suppose 
that the Image of the Holy One had no reality till it was pre- 
sented through a human body to men, or at least, that till 
then, this Image had no relation to the creature who is said in 
Scripture to be formed in it. By this means the whole of the 
Old Testament economy, instead of being fulfilled in the reve- 
lation of the Son of God, becomes hopelessly divided from it. 
liut, what is worse still, by this means the heart and conscience 
of human beings become separated from that revelation. It 
stands outside, as if it were presented to the eye, not to them ; 
as if those who saw Christ in the flesh must really have known 
Him for that reason, whereas every sentence of the Gospels is 
telling us that they did not 

I conceive the method of St. John is far more scientific, and 
also far more human and practical. He declares to us the 
Word as God, and also as with God; as Him by whom all 
things were created ; as Him whose Life was the Light of 
men; whose light was shining in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness did not take it down into itself; whose Light was wit- 
nessed by the visible teacher, that all men might believe; 
Who was in the world, though the world knew Him not; 
Who came to his own house, and its inmates did not receive 
Hiin ; Who gave those who did receive him power to 
become sons of God, being born not of flesh nor of blood, nor 
of the will of man, but of God ; Who at last was made flesh 
and dwelt among men, and in Whom the glory of the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, was seen. Quite 
aware how strange this method must seem to many of our- 
selves, still stranger to the Unitarian, I have yet tried to follow 
it, because it appeals, I think, both to the reason and to the 
conscience, and because I should be very inconsistent if I sup- 
posed that the Light which lighteth every man did not light 
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the UnitariaD, or that he may not come to it and discover 
whence it flows. Nor do I think that any one of the grounds 
upon which I have rested my defence of our creed con- 
cerning the Incarnation, will be entirely unintelligible to him. 
1. I have told him before, that I think he is exposed to a 
danger, of which he least dreams, — that of honoring the Bon, 
not as he honors the Father, but above Him. I would now 
ask him seriously to consider, whether the best part of the 
honor he ever has paid to the Father, that which has been 
most real and akin to his heart, has not been derived from the 
image which was presented to him in Christ ? He may have 
used some large phrases about Omnipotence, or Omnipresence. 
I do not say that they conveyed no meaning to his mind. But 
was it such a meaning, — so deep, so penetrating, so satisfactory 
to his moral instincts, — as that which was brought to him by 
the story of a person actually, thoroughly, inwardly and out- 
wardly, righteous ? If the quality of mere power became 
more sacred and venerable in his mind than that of righteous- 
ness, or mercy, or truth, will he not have suspected himself? 
will he not have said, " I am yielding to a disease, I am bor- 
rowing my notions from the phantoms of greatness and glory, 
which the world worships ; I am forgetting the moral standard 
which I profess to set up ?" And if, (aa I think,) power is 
intended to command a reverence, and must always command 
it, though in subordination to that which determines its ends, 
have not the instances of calm power, recorded in the Gospel, 
— of Christ ruling the waves, for instance, or feeding the mul- 
titude, — appealed more directly to the faculty which reoeives 
that impression, and bows to it, than any such mere abstraction 
as this of Omnipotence ? These are hints which I should like 
any Unitarian who wishes to give a fair account to himself of 
his own emotions and convictions, steadily to follow out, not 
minding whither they lead him. They may not lead him at 
once, or for a long time, to accept our language, " of one sub- 
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stance with the Father," he may make a great many attempts 
to avoid it, by speaking of a Unity of purpose or of will. But 
if he once comes to understand himself about Unity of pur- 
pose and will, and carefully to consider what that involves, I 
have no fear but that he will by degrees understand thoroughly 
what the Church intends by Unity of substance. 

2. Nor do I fear that the younger Unitarian, especially, will 
discard what I have said of Christ entering into our tempta- 
tions, as worthless and unmeaning. What I do fear for him, 
as I have told him already, is, that he may adopt a kind of 
sentimental talk, very prevalent in our day, about struggles and 
conflicts of the spirit, — as if these were striking phenomena to 
observe in men of other ages who are entitled to our patronage, 
and in a qualified sense to our admiration, for having passed 
through tempests, which we can contemplate and criticise from 
a calm and secure height. I know this temptation ; I do not 
warn them of it as if /were on a calm height out of its reach. 
It assaults us all continually ; I cannot tell how often I may 
have yielded to it while writing this book. But I can testify 
that the only escape I have ever found from it, is in the belief 
that a real and " strong" Son of God encountered the enemy 
of me, and of all the men who are living now, or ever have 
lived. While I hold fast that confidence, I cannot suppose that 
the fight which our fathers had to fight is a diflferent one from 
ours. I cannot fancy that I have acquired any position or 
■ any skill, which gives me the slightest advantage over them, 
or on the other hand, that our circumstances are the least to 
be deplored ; that the former days were better than these. I 
must believe that the struggle becomes intenser as it approaches 
nearer to the final decision, but the thought of that decision, 
and that it will be for, not against, the race whose nature 
Christ took, ought to make us more trusting, not more self 
confident, than those were who have finished their course. 
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3. If I dared to indulge in a mere argumentum adkominem^ 
I might iope to make much of my tiiird proposition in dis- 
coursing with a Unitarian, ^e is pledged to hostility against 
tiie Calvinistical theory of election ; he has often fraternised 
witii Churchmen on that ground. But I think ttiat he and the 
, Arminiana of my own communion, have been equally to blame, 
for the course which they have taken in this controversy. 
They have complained of the Calvinist partly for his exclu- 
sions, partly for his zeal in proclaiming the will of God as the 
sole cause of man's redemption and salvation. Because I dis- 
like and repudiate his exclusions, I would follow him with all 
my heart and soul in that proclamation. If -man is held to 
choose God, and not God to choose man, I see no deliverance 
from the darkest views of His character and of our destiny. 
Some of the Unitarians appear to be making this discovery ; 
at least I judge so, from a very impressive sermon by Mr. Mar- 
tineau, on the words : " Ye have not chosen me, but I have cho- 
sen you^ 

Before, then, we enter into any alliance, offensive or defen- 
sive, against Calvinism, it must be clearly understood that we 
do not mean this side of Calvinism ; for that is as much pre- 
sumed in the doctrine that God redeems mankind, as in the 
doctrine that He redeems certain elect souls out of mankind. 
Every redeemed person must, according to me as much as 
according to the Calvinist, refer every good that is in him, that 
he does, that befals him, to the Father of Lights, — must con- 
sider his will as freed by Him from a bondage, and as freed, 
that it may become truly a servant Nay, so strongly do I 
feel this, that I see no refuge from the exclusiveness of some 
of those who consider themselves very moderate Calvinists, 
especially from those favorite divisions of theirs which seem 
to make the " believer" something different from a man, and 
so to take from him the very truth which he has to believe, — 
but by recalling the strong and energetic statements of the ear- 
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lier Calvioists, respeotiDg the one root and origin of faith , as 
well as of right acts. But this is not all. I have no right 
to denounce the exclusiveness of the Calvinists, unless I am 
williog to renounce all that may cleave to myself The Unita- 
rian may fairly say to me, "Give up your Anglican exclusive- 
ness if you vrish me to think you sincere in your complaints of 
them." And I, if I am striving to do so, may turn upon him and 
say, ** Give up your Gnostical exclusiveness, your Emersonian 
exclusiveness,your notions of a high intellectual election, if you 
wish me to think you sincere in your complaints of Calvinists or 
of Anglicans." I do not believe that we shall any of us comply 
with these demands, each of which is perfectly reasonable and 
righteous, unless we heartily and unfeignedly acknowledge that 
Christ, the Son of God, has taken the nature of every man. 
With that faith, when it has possessed our whole being, exclu- 
siveness of any kind cannot dwell. 

To conclude. I should be content to put the whole cause 
on this issue. Let it be considered earnestly what has made 
the diflference between the belief concerning God and con- 
cerning Man, which has prevailed in Christen4ora, and that 
which exists in any part of heathendom. To understand the 
diflference, study as carefully the resemblances — all the dark 
and. horrible thoughts respecting our Father in heaven, and 
our fellow-creatures on earth, which exist among us, and which 
we have adopted from Heathenism. Let all allowance you 
please be made for varieties of races, and for progress of civ- 
ilization, on condition that you are not satisfied with these for- 
mulas, but are willing to regard them as indications of facts, 
which need to be explained. And then let it be seen whether 
the belief that the Jesus Christ set forth in the Gospels is the 
express Image of God, and the image after which man is 
formed, has not been the secret of all that is confessedly high, 
pure, moral in our convictions; the departure from that 
belief, and the attempt to deduce the nature of God from some 
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philosophical generalization, or from some heroical man, or 
from a nmnber of men, or from ourselves, has not been at the 
root of all that is cruel in our doctrine, as well as of that 
which is most feeble and base in our practice. 

5 
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ON THE ATONEMENT. 



It will be evident, I hope, by this time, on what grounds I 
object to the so-called Theology of Consciousness. Not, surely, 
because I am not anxious to observe all the experiences and 
consciousnesses which the history of the world bears witness of. 
Not because I do not desire that all these should be under- 
stood, as they can only be understood, through the conscience 
of each man. Not that I do not ask of theology that it should 
explain these consciousnesses, and clear and satisfy that indi- 
vidual conscience. 

But I find that a theology which is based upon conscious- 
ness, which is derived out of it, never can fulfil these condi- 
tions. In former Essays, I have tried to indicate the feelings 
and demands of a man who has been awakened to know sin 
in himself He asks for deliverance from a plague which seemB 
part of his own existence. He asks that some power, which is 
crushing him and vanquishing him, and making free thought and 
action impossible, may be put down. He is in despair, because 
he is sure that he is at war, not merely with a Sovereign Will, 
but with a perfectly good will. He is convinced that, in some way 

(98) 
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or other, he has a righteous cause, though he is so deeply and 
inwardly evil. He thinks a righteous Being must be on his 
side, though he has grieved Him, and been unrighteous. He 
think^he has an Advocate, and that the mind of this Advo- 
cate cannot be opposed to the mind of the Lord of all, the 
Creator of the universe, but must be the counterpart of 
it He thinks that the true Son of God must be his Redeemer. 
He thinks He must stand at some day on the earth, to assert 
His Father's righteous dominion over it, and redeem it from 
its enemies. 

Here are strange, conflicting " consciousnesses," all of which 
are actually found in human beings, all of which must be 
heeded, which will make themselves manifest in strange ways, 
if they are not. The consciousness of sin will lead to a con- 
sciousness of consequences flowing from sin, stretching into the 
furthest future. And when this consciousness tries to con- 
struct a theology for itself, those consequences, apprehensible, 
tangible, material, will determine the character of the theology. 
How can I escape from these 7 will be the question. Who 
shall sever the consequences from the cause 7 The conscious- 
ness that the Creator has linked the one to the other, suggests 
the thought that pain, sufiering, misery, are especially His 
work, the signs which denote His feelings towards His crea- 
tures. The consciousness of a tyrant and oppressor leads to 
the supposition that He is that tyrant and oppressor. The 
consciousness of an Advocate leads to the supposition that 
He may be the instrument of delivering us out of the hand of 
the Creator, of saving us from the punishment which the Cre^ 
ator has appointed for transgression. The consciousness 
that we share our sin with our fellow creatures, and that we 
are obnoxious to a punishment which belongs equally to 
them, leads to the reflection, ** How can we put ourselves 
into a different position from theirs? how can we escape 
from the calamities with which God has threatened them ?" 
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What I wish the reader to observe is, that in each of these 
cases a notion or maxim respecting theology is likely to be ge* 
neralised from the consciousness^ which will oppose and outrage 
the conscience. Building on his own ground, assuming all hk 
own vague and contradictory impressions as data, the man of 
necessity works out a system on which he afterwards gazes 
with horror, from which he longs to break loose, which he 
charges priests and doctors with having created. No doubt 
they have contributed their wicked aid to the fabric ; their guilt 
is heavier than that of the poor bewildered creatures who 
have consulted them. But their guilt has consisted in the wil- 
lingness which they have shown to create a religion out of con- 
sciousnesses ; to endorse all the conceptions and conclusions 
about God which the diseased heart fashions for itself^ 
while they have a witness within them of truths v^hieh contra- 
dict these conceptiotis and conclusions ; to supply intellectual 
links which may fasten together what would be loose, incoherent 
fragmentary fancies ; to devise rules, and ethical ^practioes, 
which may meet the morbid and selfish cravings of the heart, 
and be justified by the theory the understanding has moulded 
from them; finally, to stamp with the name, dignity, and 
sacredness of faith, that which is grounded, in great part, upon 
fear and distrust. 

J believe that priests in all lands have been chargeable wi^ 
this great crime of accommodating themselves to the carnal 
notions and tendencies of those whom they might have raised 
and educated. For I believe they have had an intuition of a 
higher truth, which it was their calling to proclaim, and which 
alone gave substance to the opinions with which they and their 
disciples disfigured it. I dare not deny that this crime has 
been greatest in the priests of Christendom, precisely because 
I hold that they have a theology revealed from Heaven, which 
perfectly satisfies the demands of the human heart ; v(^hioh 
explains to men the contradictions in their own impressions 
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and experiences ; which presents such a God as the conscience 
witneBS€« there must be and is, not such a one as the under- 
standing tries to shape out from its own reflections on the tes- 
timony of the conscience ; which shows what the relation be- 
tween Him and men is, what the cause of the separation be- 
tween Him and men is, what He has done to establish the 
relation, to destroy the separation. 

I have now roached the subject which is the test of all that 
I have l>een saying hitherto. Those who cry for a theology 
based upon consciousness, which shall supersede the theology 
of Christendom, say that the doctrines respecting sacrifice 
and atonement which prevail in Christendom, among Protes- 
tants as well as Bomanists, prove more clearly than anything 
else what need there is of the reform which they seek. " These 
doctrines," they say, " darken the sense of right and wrong in 
the minds of Christians; bewilder their understandings; sanction 
the most false conceptions concerning sin, the most cruel con- 
c^>tion8 concerning God. The conscience of human beings is 
in revolt against them. Civil authority owns that it can de- 
fend them no longer. Ecclesiastical authority tries to defend 
them. They have a certain public opinion on their side ;: — that 
which has resisted in every age every great moral improve- 
ment, that which has sustained every false religion. They de- 
rive a support from those who half believe them, who dare not 
say how much of them they do not believe. But they are 
doomed : texts of Scripture will not preserve from burial that 
which is already dead. No appeal to the verdict of centuries 
will galvanise doctrines which do not represent our convictions. 
We must have a theology which embodies theniy or none." 

On this point I join issue with them. I say that they 
are right in imputing to Eomanists and Protestants a set of 
notions, — some of them common to both, some peculiar to each, 
— ^which deserve the epithets they bestow on it ; which out- 
rage the conscience, which misrepresent the character of God, 
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which generate a fearful amount of insincere belief, of positive 
infidelity, — also, I think of immorality. I see, with them, that 
these notions are becoming more and more intolerable to 
thoughtful and earnest men ; that those who are neither, often 
maintain them merely because they do not care to look at them, 
or to question themselves about them. I cannot conceal from 
myself that our want of courage in saying whether we regard 
these as parts of our creed, or not, is leading thousands to iden- 
tify them with it, and to reject it as well as them. But I main- 
tain that these notions are not parts of God's Revelation, or of 
the old Creeds, but belong to that Theology of Consciousness 
which modern enlightenment would substitute for the Theolo- 
gy of the Bible and of the Church ; that their rise can be dis- 
tinctly and historically traced to this source ; that the protest 
on the part of the conscience against them in Other days, has 
been a confession of its own inability to construct a Theodi- 
csea, a claim that God should remove its confusions by reveal- 
mg Himself; that the protest of the conscience against them 
in our day is of the same kind, and must have the same issue, 
if it is not unnaturally silenced ; that Christian theology, as 
expressed in the language of the Bible and of the Creeds, con- 
strued most simply, is a deliverance from these oppressive 
notions, and is the only one which has ever yet been or ever 
will be found. 

1. The account which I have given of the way in which 
diflferent consciousnesses, beginning with the consciousness of 
sin, have worked themselves out into a scheme, is precisely 
that which has been given over and over again by liberal his- 
torians who have wished to describe the growth of the Romish 
system. " Men," they have said, *' who were stung with the 
recollection of evil acts, thought they might do something to 
win the favor or avert the wrath of the Divine Being. They 
must make sacrifices, the greatest they could think of, or which 
any could suggest to them, that their sins might be forgiven. 
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What sacrifices these should be, they could very imperfectly 
guess ; they must ask wiser people to tell them. They fouod 
an organized hierarchy established for the very purpose of ex- 
plaining the relations between the visible and the invisible 
world, and of maintaining the intercourse between them. 
Those who composed it ought to know what they should do. 
And these devised indulgences to soothe the pains of the dis- 
eased patients, penances that irritated them. At first, the 
suggestion might be merely benevolent; even suitable to the 
case, grounded on a knowledge of the symptoms. Then came 
in the love of power, vidth the discovery how much of that, 
(which presented itself to the Vulgar priest in the form of ma- 
terial riches,) might be obtained by catering to the cravings of 
a morbid appetite. If the regular pi-aotitioner did not meet 
them, popular confessors appearing in new orders supplied the 
defects of the original system. But neither one nor the other 
were suflScient. The poor offender felt, all confused as he 
was, that his sacrifices could never of themselves move the 
mind of God. He must ask the aid of those who had pre- 
vailed in the fight, in which he seemed likely to be worsted. 
Saint* must be invoked, who would themselves invoke the 
Highest of all, to be merciful. A number of accidents of time, 
place, occupation, education, would dictate which -should be 
besought by any particular person. The Virgin Mother 
would be a more general pleader, especially for the female 
Bupplianta Those who habitually sought her intercession 
with the Divine Son, might hope that His infinite sacrifice 
would remove the sins which they had contracted, after the 
great original sin had been purged away in baptism." 

Something like this is the natural history of Eomanisra, 
past and present, which we find in books not pretending to be 
specially theological, but trying to look at the subject fairly, 
from an ordinary human point of view. To make the state- 
ment quite fair, I suppose most persons would admit, — I, at 
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least, as a very vebement Protestant, should, — that there is an 
immense amount of moral and spiritual influences acting upon 
those who are tied and bound in this system, which does not 
proceed from it, and is not expressed by it. Eomanists will 
be found in no ambiguous phrases acknowledging the love of 
God and His free grace as the only source of good human 
acts, su^bmission to His will as the only acceptable sacrifice. 
They will make these confessions, not as if they were conced- 
ing something to us, blit as the proper expression of their own 
faith, as implied in the very nature of a Catholic church ; they 
will prove the sincerity of them by their lives. All such facts 
are to be admitted, not reluctantly, not as if it was a shock to 
our belief that we were obliged to make them, but with the 
most unspeakable delight ; as well for the sake of those to 
whom they apply, as because they prove how utterly the no- 
tions which oppose these confessions are at war vnth the deep* 
est and truest convictions of men, how unnatural it is to asso- 
ciate them with any faith. Multiply proofs of this kind a 
thousandfold, you increase the evidence that it is a duty to 
labor continually that a cancer may be extirpated, which is 
eating out the heart of Christendom, the poisonous quality 
and deadly effects of which our most vehement Protestant de- 
claimers do not exaggerate, but underrate. 

2. Nor can I discover that those declaimers are the least 
mistaken in the explanation which they commonly give of the 
means whereby this mischief was detected, and by which 
some were enabled to escape it They say that when Luther 
found out that he was a sinner, when he knew that fact in the 
length and breadth of it, — ^not by the hearing of the ear, but 
by his own tremendous experience, — he could no longer be 
content with any of the priestly inventions for putting away 
sin ; that he then knew that he could only be delivered from 
it if God delivered him ; thai he demanded to know whether 
He had proclaimed forgiveness of sin ; whether there was any 
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sacrifice which He had appointed and accepted ? They eay 
that Luther found the answers to these questions in the Bible 
— that he was content when he was told, on its authority, that 
the Son of God had taken away sin ; that this might be re- 
ceived and preached to ail men as His Gospel. The person 
who differs most with Luther, must accept this as a statement 
of notorious facts ; it is as much acknowledged by Michelet . 
as by Marbeineke, or Merle d'Aubigne. I accept it also as 
being entirely in accordance with interaal evidence — with the 
law which I am endeavoring to establish. Luther's conscience 
did not make a system. It protested against one which had 
been made in compliance with apparent necessities of the con- 
science. It said that the real necessity of the conscience was, 
that God should speak to it, declare Himself to it, — should 
proclaim Himself as its reconciler, should show how and in 
whom He had accomplished that work on its behalf. 

3. But I admitted that there were grave and earnest pro- 
tests against much of what is called our doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. " You hold," it is said, ** that God had condemned all 
His creatures to perish, because they had broken His law ; 
that His justice could not be satisfied without an infinite pun- 
ishment; that that infinite punishment would have visited all 
men, if Christ in His mercy to men had not interposed and 
offered Himself as the substitute for them; that by enduring 
an inconceivable amount of anguish He reconciled the Father, 
and made it possible for Him to forgive those who would be- 
lieve. This whole statement," the objector continues, " is based 
on a certain notion of justice. It professes to explain,^on cer- 
tain principles of justice, what God ought to have done, and 
what He actually has done. And this notion of justice out- 
rages the conscience to which you seem to offer your explana- 
tion. You often feel that it does. You admit that it is not 
iAiQ kind of justice which would be expected of men. And 
then you turn round and ask us what we can know of God's 
justice ; how we can tell that it is of the same kind with ours. 
5* 
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After arguiog with us, to show the necessity of a certain 
course, you say that the argument is good for nothing ; we 
are not capable of taking it in I Or else you say that the car- 
nal mind cannot understand spiritual ideas. We can only 
answer, We prder our carnal notion of justice to your spirit- 
ual one. We can forgive a fellow-creature a wrong done to 
us, without exacting an equivalent for it ; we blame ourselves 
if we do not ; we think we are offending against Ghrist^s com- 
mand, who said, ' Be ye merciful as your Father in Heaven 
is merciful,* if we do not. We do not feel that punishment ie 
a satisfaction to our minds : we are ashamed of ourselves when 
we consider it is. We may suffer a criminal to be punished, 
but it is that we may do him good, or assert a principle. And 
if that is our object, we do not suffer an innocent person to 
prevent the guilty from enduring the consequences of his guilt 
by taking them upon himself. Are these maxims moral, or 
are the opposing maxims moral ? If they are moral, should 
we, because God is much more righteous than we can imagine 
or understand, suppose that His acts are at variance with 
them ? Should we attribute to Him what would be unright- 
eousness in us ?'' 

These questions are asked on all sides of us. Clergymen are 
exceedingly anxious to stifle them. " We know," they say, 
" by experience whither such doubts are leading. The objec- 
tor begins with disputing some views of the Atonement, which 
may perhaps be extreme. He goes on to deny the doctrine 
itself— to say that it has no place in the scheme of Christian- 
ity. He knows, however, that his fathers held it to be a vital 
doctrine. He suspects that it is in the Bible. The end is — 
that he denies the Bible Itself" Such a conclusion may well 
startle a good man. He feels that principles which his expe- 
rience has proved to be infinitely precious are in hazard. He 
has never visited the dyipg bed of a humble penitent who did 
not clipg to the cross of Christ as her dearest hope, who did 
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not foel thftt without His sacrifice and death she could have no 
peace. He asks whether he is to rob the^ poor and meek of 
these jewels because certain proud men do not like the casket 
whicji contains them, because they cannot bring the teachings 
of the Bible to the level of their understandings? 

Debates are going on in every corner of our land suggested 
by these diflSculties. What misery, what alienation of heart 
arises from them no one can tell ! On the one side, t^e conse- 
quence of the strife is an ever increasing hardness and dogma- 
tism blighting all the fruits of the Spirit ; on the other, a bar- 
ren hopeless infidelity. It must then be the most serious of all 
duties to labor so far as in us lies that the sound and deep 
convictions which evidently are in the heart of the divine and 
the moralist may not become utterly destroyed through their 
separation, that each should confess the error which was min- 
gled with that truth in his mind, and is threatening to make 
it inoperative. 

The statement of the clergyman is certainly not exaggerated 
— that the best, the humblest, truest hearts are those which 
rest with most childlike faith upon the belief that " God has 
reconciled the world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them ;" that the death of Christ is the death of 
that " Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world." 
To tell such persons that no atonement has been made between 
man and God, would be to tell them that the future is only a 
perpetual lengthening out of the anguish of conscience which 
is and must be bitterer to them than all other anguish ; that 
there is an impassable gulf between them and all truth and 
righteousness. What is it to assure them that transgressions 
are forgiven by a bare act of amnesty, unless the sin of the 
heart and will, the separation from God, which is the root 
of these transgressions, is at an end ? How can you ever 
persuade them that it is at an end unless God Himself has re- 
moved it ? How can God have removed a separation unless 
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there is some One in whom we iire bound more closely to Hira 
than our evils have put us asunder 1 

The broad simple Gospel, that God has set forth His Son as 
the propitiation for sin, that He has oflfered Himself fqj- the 
sins of the world, meets all the desires of these heart-stricken 
sinners. It declares to them the fulness of God's love, sets 
forth the Mediator in whom they are at one with the Father. 
It brings divine Love and human suffering into direct and ac- 
tual union. It shows Him who is one with God and one with 
man, perfectly giving up that self-will which had been the 
cause of all men's crimes and all their misery. Here is indeed 
a brazen serpent to which one dying from the bite of the old 
serpent can look and be healed. The more that brazen ser* 
pent is lifted up, the more may we look for health and renova- 
tion to the whole of humanity, and to every one of its palsied 
and withered limbs. 

I do not deny, that besides these leading convictions which 
take possession of the heart as it contemplates the Cross of 
Christ, there are others apparently of a different kind. Since 
nowhere is the contrast between infinite Love and infinite Evil 
brought before us as it is there, we have the fullest right to 
affirm that the Cross exhibits the wrath of God against sin, 
and the endurance of that wrath by the welj-beloved Son. For 
wrath against that which is unlovely, is not the counteracting 
force to love, but the attribute of it. Without it, love would 
be a name, and not a reality. And the endurance of that 
wrath or punishment by Christ came from His acknowledging 
that it proceeded from love, and His willingness that it should 
not be quenched till it had effected its full loving purpose. 
The endurance of that wrath was the proof that he bore in the 
truest and strictest sense the sins of the world, feeling them 
with that anguish with which only a perfectly pure and holy 
Being, who is also a perfectly sympathising and gracious Be- 
ing, can feel the sin of others. Whatever diminished his puri- 
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tjj must have diminished his 43ympathy. Complete suffering 
with sin and for sin is only possible in one who is completely 
free from it. 

But is the clergyman who preaches this gospel, and sees the 
effect of it upon some of his flock, therefore bound to adopt 
those conclusions respecting the reasons of Christ's death, 
which have so shocked the conscience of the sceptic whom he 
is condemning ? Properly speaking, his business is simply to 
proclaim the good news of reconciliatiou. Eeasons may occur 
to him besides those which the Bible gives us. Some may be 
plausible, some maj be tolerable. But they do not belong tQ 
the essence of his commission. Woe be to him, if he mistakes 
the best of them for that which it tries to account for. Since, 
however, it is inevitable that his understanding and imagina- 
tion will be busy with this and every other subject divine or 
human that he handles, it is very necessary that he should per- 
ceive what conclusions of theirs may contradict the truth 
which God has committed to him. For 'this purpose, I would 
beseech him to observe carefully which portions of his state- 
ments come home to the hearts of the really humble and con- 
trite — which afford delight and satisfaction to the conceited, 
self righteous, self exalting men and women of his flock, who 
in ease and health think that they are safe, because they are 
condemning others, who in sickness and on a death-bed dis- 
cover that in seeming to believe everything, they have actually 
beheved nothing. This comparison, if it is faithfully pursued, 
and never separated from self examination, will 15kd him, I be- 
lieve, to precisely the same result at which he would arrive by 
the other method of considering what is demanded by the 
principles which Protestants and Romanists recognise in com- 
mon. On this last subject, I wish to speak a little more at 
large. I wish to show that the orthodox faith as it is ex- 
pressed in the Bible and the Creeds, absolutely prevents us 
from acquiescing in some of those explanations of the Atone 
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ment, which both in popiilar and scholastic teachings have 
been identified with it. 

1. It is involved in the very method of theology, as the 
Bible and the creeds set it forth to txis, that the Will of God 
should be asserted as the ground of all that is right, true, just, 
gracious. There is no acknowledged diflference of opinion on 
this point. It would be accounted heresy in all orthodox 
schools to deny that tlie Father sent the 8on to be the Saviour 
of men ; that the Father set forth the Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins ; that Christ, by his life, proved that God is 
light, and that in Him is no darkness at all. These declara- 
tions of St. John are admitted as fundamental truths, to which 
all others must do homage, which no other passages can con- 
tradict. All I ask is, that we may hold fast this profession 
without wavering ; that no feeble compromiser may be suf- 
fered to come in and say, " All this is true in a sense," with- 
out telling us in what sense ; and if it is such a sense as clear- 
ly is not meant to govern all our thoughts, determinations, 
conclusioDS, he may be dismissed as one who has no business 
to call himself an orthodox man. 

2. It is admitted in all schools, Komanist and Protestant, 
which do not dissent from the Creed, that Christ the Son of 
God was in heaven and earth, one with the Father, one in 
will, purpose, substance; and that on earth His whole life was 
nothing else than an exhibition of this Will, an entire submis- 
sion to it. There is no dispute among orthodox people about 
this point, more ihaxk about the other. And there is no 
dispute as to the principle being a fundamental one, that 
on which the very nature of Christ's sacrifice must depend, as 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews declares that it does. 
What we have a right to insist on is, that no notion or theory . 
shall be allowed to interfere with this fundamental maxim. If 
we would adhere to the faith once delivered to the Saints, we 
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must not dare to speak of Christ as changing that Will which 
He took flesh and died to fulfil. 

3. It is confessed by all orthodox schools, that Christ was 
actually the Lord of men,' the King of their spirits, the Source 
of all the light which ever visited them, the Person for whom 
all nations longed as their Head and Deliverer, the root of 
righteousness in each man. The Bible speaks of His being 
revealed in this character ; of the mystery which had been 
hid from ages and generations being made known by His In- 
carnation. If we speak of Christ as taking upon Himself the 
siiis of men by some artificial substitution, we deny that He is 
their actual Eepresentative. 

4. The Scripture says. Because the children were " partak- 
ers of flesh and blood He also Himself took part of the same.'' 
He became subject to death, " that He might destroy Him 
who had the power of death, that is, the Devil." Hwe are 
reasons assigned for the Incarnation and the death of Christ 
He shared the suflferings of those whose head He is. He over- 
came death, their common enemy, by submitting to it. He 
delivered them from the power of the Devil. All orthodox 
schools, in formal language, — tens of thousands of 8uff*ering 
people, in ordinary human language, — ^have confessed the 
force of the words. Instead of seeking to put Christ at a dis- 
tance from themselves, by tasking their fancy to conceive of 
sufferings which, at the same moment are pronounced incon- 
ceivable, they have claimed Him as entering into their actual 
miseries, as bearing their griefs. They have believed that He 
endured death, because it was theirs, and rose to set them 
free from it, because it was an evil accident of their condition 
— an effect of disorder, not of God^s original order. They 
have believed that He rescued them out of the power of an 
enemy, by yielding to his power, not that He rescued them i 
out of the hand of God by paying a penalty to Him. Any 
notion whatever which interferes with this faith ; any ex- 
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planation of Christ's sufferings which is put in the place of 
the Apostle's explauatioo, or does not strictly harmonize 
with it ; far mor.e any that contradicts it, and leaves us open 
to the awful danger of confounding the Evil Spirit with God, 
— we have a right to repudiate as unorthodox, unscriptural, 
and audaciops. 

5. The Scripture says, " Tfie Lanth of God taketh avmy the 
Sin of the worlds All orthodox teachers r^eat the lesson. 
They say Christ came to deliver sinners from sin. This is 
what the sinner asks for. Have we a right to call ourselves 
spiritual or orthodox, if we change the words, and put " penalty 
of sin" for " sin ;" if we suppose that Christ destroyed the coh- 
nexion between sin and death, — tiie one being the necessary 
wages of the other, — for the sake of benefiting any individual 
man whatever ? If He had, would He have magnified the 
Law and made it honorable ? Would He not have destroyed, 
that which He came to fulfil ? Those who say the law must 
execute itself, must have its penalty, should remember their 
own words. How does it execute itself if a person, against 
whom it is not directed, interposes to bear its punishment ? 

6. The voice at Christ's baptism said, " This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased." Christ said, " Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life for the sheep." 
All orthodox schools have said, that a perfectly holy and loving 
Being can be satisfied only vsdth a holiness and love correspond- 
ing to his own ; that Christ satisfied the Father by presenting 
the image of His own holiness and love, that in his sacrifice 
and death, all that holiness and love came forth completely. 
There is no dissent upon this point, among those who adhere' 
to the Creed. But it cannot be an accidental point ; it must 
belong to the root and essence of divinity. How, then, can 
we tolerate for an instant that notion of God which would re- 
present Him as satisfied by the punishment of sin, not by the 
purity and graciousness of the Son ? 
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] 7. Supposing all these principles gathered together; snp- 
[^§lng the Father's will to be a will to all good; — supposing 
the Son of Grod, being one with Him, and Lord of man, to 
obey and fulfil in our flesh that will by entering into the lowest 
condition into which men had fallen through their sin ; — sup- 
posing this Man to be, for this reason, an object of continual 
complacency to His Father, and that complacency to be fully 
dimwn out by the Death of the Cross ; supposing Hiu Death 
to be a Sacrifice, the only complete sacrifice ever oflfered, the 
entire surrender of the whole spirit and body to God ; is 
not this, in the highest sense, Atonement ? Is not the true, 
sinless root of Humanity revealed; is not God in Him recon- 
ciled to man 1 Is not the Cross the meeting point between 
man and man, between man and God 7 Is not this meeting 
. point what men, in all times and places, have been seeking for ? 
Did any find it till God declared it ? And are not we bring- 
ing our understandings to the foot of this Cross, when we 
solemnly abjure all schemes and statements, however sanction- 
ed by the arguments of divines, however plausible as imple- 
ments of declamation, which prevent us from believing and 
proclaiming that in it all the wisdom and truth and glory of 
God were manifested to the creature ; that in it man is pre- 
sented as a holy and acceptable sacrifice to the Creator ?J 

** I am not nearer, then, to XJnitarianism, because I have, 
joined them in repudiating certain opinions which they, and 
many of us, have supposed inseparable from the doctrine of 
the Atonement ?" Not nearer to them, certainly in any one 
of their negative conclusions. On the contrary, I have used 
the articles in the Creed which they most dissent from, as my 
weapons againflt the representations of God, which we agree 
in thinking horrible. I have appealed to the Creed, as my protec- 
tion from dogmas which I have attributed to the active work- 
ings of the consciousness and the intellect ; one or other of 
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which they are generally inclined to deify. Nor can I help Ibr- 
ther oflfending them by saying, that the tenacity with which my 
orthodox brethren have maintained notions at variance, as I think, 
with their inmost faith, has been owing in great measure to 
their Unitarian oppcmenta They have heard the faith and the 
opinions assailed together; they have supposed that there 
must be an intimate connexion between them; they have 
feared te ask whether there is or not. Men of the EvangeUoal 
school, who did not like Archbishop Magee's book, because 
they found nothing in it which responded to the witness of 
their hearts, yet accepted it on the poor calculation that it 
was a learned book, and might defend what they were pleased 
to call the outworks of the faith. Men of the Patristic school, 
who knew how little it accorded with the divinity they most 
admired, yet argued, economically, that it might serve the 
purposes of such an age as ours is, and might confute ob- 
jectors who did not deserve to be acquainted with any higher 
truth. I acknowledge the dishonesty and faithlessness of both 
decisions; I feel most deeply the mischiefs which have followed 
from both ; but I see how much there was to make them 
plausible. I believe it is only a peculiar discipline and some 
very painful experience, which has led me to abandon them, 
and to say boldly, " I must give up Archbishop Magee, for I 
am determined to keep that which makes the Atonement pre- 
cious to my heart and conscience ; to keep the theology of the 
Creeds and of the Bible. 

But though I should be dishonest if I pretended that I was 
approximating a step nearer to Unitarianism, because these 
seemingly impassable barriers are removed, I do think that they 
have separated us from the hearts and reasons of Unitarians 
most unnecessarily and mischievously. When the Atonement is 
defended as an opinion of ours which they are setting at nought, 
as a conception respecting the method of God's government, and 
the reasons of His conduct, which they are disputing, the in- 
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dignation against them becomes grtater, because the question 
at issue becomes more involved with our personal credit, inge- 
nuity, security. We are on one side, they are on the other ; 
the assurance that the divine Atonement is infinitely wonder- 
ful, mixes with a consciousness that we are making it pietty by 
our mode of fighting for it. We revenge ourselves for the 
painful contradiction by increased violence, hoping so to con- 
vince ourselves that we are in earnest. When the Atonement 
is contemplated as the ground of a Gospel to men, — ^when I 
dare to say, God so loved the world as to give His only-begot- 
ten Son for it, — ^how closely does that belief bind me to Unita- 
rians, of every class and hue I They may build their theology 
upon certain deductions of the intellect, or upon certain'indi- 
vidual consciousnesses ; mine rests on the Eternal Love, which 
overlooks all distinctions, which embraces the universe. They 
may glorify this or that material — this or that spiritual — 
notion and conception. I am bound to acknowledge a Son 
of God, who is the Lord of their spirits and souls and bodies 
as He is of mine, who took their nature as He did mine, who 
died upon the cross for them as He did for me. They may 
argue about the degree of sin in one or in other of us ; I am 
bound to think that I am as much a sinner as any of them can 
be, and that Christ is the Lamb of God who took away the 
sin of the world. They may think there is some other way 
to the Father than through the cross of the Son; I must con- 
fess that there, He is as willing to meet and bless every one of 
them, as He can be to meet and bless me. I can only hope 
to know Him while I seek Him in One who perfectly humbled 
himself; what a lie and a blasphemy to exalt myself on the 
plea of possessing that knowledge I 
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THE RESURRECTION OP THE SON OP GOD FROM DEATB^ 
THE GRAVE, AND HELL. 



In the last Essay I spoke of the Death of Christ as it is 
connected with the Christian idea of Sacrifice and Atonement. 
But all people who know the tendencies of this age, and who 
know thems^ves, are aware how much more easy it is to con- 
template this or any event recorded in the Scripture, as an 
idea, than as a fact. There are many who acknowledge the 
Death and Resurrection of Christ, in what they call a spiritual 
sense, to whom ttie plain words of ttie Creed, " He was dead 
and buried, He descended into Hdll, the third day He rose 
again from the dead," are merely words which they repeat be- 
cause they have repeated them from childhood. Numbers 
more hold those words to be the relics of an effete supersti- 
tion, out of which the world has extracted whatever good 
(here was in it, and which may now be left to crumble. I 
wish to inquire whether the spiritual men, or these words of 
the Creed, meet the demands of the human heart best : whe- 
ther these words, or those who cast them aside, are most 
favorers of superstition. 

(116) 
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1 . St. Paul says : " The last enemy which shall be destroyed 
is Death?^ StrausA being at issue with him on most other 
points, appears to have reached the climax of opposition upon 
this. He says : ''The last enemy which shall be destroyed is 
the belief of man in his own immortality." Some may sup- 
pose that he has merely uttered an audacious paradox, for the 
sake of startling us, and showing us how far his vehemence 
against our ordinary faith will go. I do not think so. If we 
question our own minds honestly, we may find that there have 
been many hours, days, weeks, perhaps years, in which we have 
practically yielded assent to his proposition. " If I could get rid 
of this sense of immortality, if I could convince myself that 
my years would be rounded with a sleep, if I could be sure 
tihat there would be no dreams in that sleep — what freedom 
I should possess I how I should be able to enjoy the threescore 
years, or the thirty or twepty years, which are allotted me 
here !" Surely the modem teacher has a large body of un- 
confessing, unconscious disciples ; he must have Imown that 
he was the spokesman for thousands, whom some fear with- 
held from expressing their own feelings. And have I not been 
obliged to confess in former Essays, that there is a justification 
for these feelings ? Cannot numbers tell of sad efiects which 
the dread of the world to come has produced upon their con- 
duct to other men, upon their judgment of the beautiful world 
in which God has placed them, upon their thoughts of God 
Himself? Have they not been cold, hard, selfish, whenever 
their minds have been occupied with the CMie problem, how 
fcey may avert the doom which they fear is awaiting them 
hereafter ? Have they not almost cursed the trees and flowers, 
the new birth of spring, the songs of birds, the faces of chil- 
dren, as if they were mockeries — ^witnesses of some present 
life with which they cannot safely sympathise ? Has not the 
^ion of God be^i one of darkness and horror ? When they 
have said, "Our Father," have they not intended one who 
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might destroy them, and from whom they have wished to be 
delivered? Such experiences In themselves, interpret what 
they read in history. They see what frightful crimes have 
been committed by men for the sake of pleasing or appeasing 
those who may dispose of their future destiny; how these 
crimes have become a part of their moral system, sanctioned 
and promoted by those who had apparently more insight into 
the mind of their God or gods than they have ; what poverty 
and filth, what neglect of relations, what slavery and cowardice 
have been engendered by the notion that the business of exist- 
ence here, is to provide for the possibilities of another existence 
elsewhere. 

Tantum Beligio potuit suadere malorum 

has been no unreasonable summary of this evidence. Is not 
this summary expressed in another form by the words : " The 
enemy to be got rid of, is the sense of immortality ?" 

But practical men are driven to ask themselves another 
question. H&u) is this sense to be got rid of? How is this 
enemy to be destroyed 1 No experiments for the purpose 
have succeeded yet; no theories of the universe, no new 
arrangements of it. When you have seemingly extinguished 
this consciousness, it starts up again; the arguments and 
schemes which were to exclude it, themselves suggest it and 
awaken it. And yet there have been such approximations to 
the extinction of this feeling, as show clearly the only way in 
which it ever can be reached. Each one may understand for 
himself that the more he cultivates a merely animal existence, 
the more he forgets that he was created for anything but to eat 
and drink and sleep, the less clear and strong is this sense of 
immortality. And if he could stifle all thoughts that carry 
him back into past generations, and onward into those which 
will be when he has left the earth ; if he could disconnect him- 
self altogether with family, race, country, social sympathies ; 
if he could cease to think of himself as a person, and become 
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merely a thing, he might quit himself of this coil ; not, I sus- 
pect, till then. As long as everything about him preaches of 
permanence and restoration, as well as of fragility and decay ; 
as long as he is obliged to speak of succession and continuance 
and order in the imiverse, and in the societies of men ; as long 
m he feels that he can investigate the one, and that he is a 
living portion of the other : so long the sense of immortality 
will be with him ; he cannot cast it off. The philosopher to 
whom I have alluded, probably supposes that he can substi- 
tute a political immortality for a personal one : that he can 
teach men to be indifferent about their own continuance after 
death, by making them think of the life and endurance of their 
race. He will find that the more strongly one sentiment is de- 
veloped, the more certain the other is to come forth ; that if 
one perishes, the other must perish. For he who heartily be- 
lieves himself to be the member of a family or society, for 
which it is worth while to fight, and to perish, has the strongest 
conviction of his own personality ; he cannot separate his life 
from its life ; if it has any being he must have a being. I 

But on the other hand, it is most tru^ that a man may be- 
come awfully conscious of his own personality, while he is 
standing apart from all human beings. This is what I spoke 
ofy in a former Essay, as emphatically the sense of Sin, the 
experience of a dark, hopeless isolation, caused by one's own 
self, certain to continue while that continues. And this 
it is which unites Sin to Death, which makes it so hard for us 
to divorce them in our thoughts. Death, in the obvious aspect 
of it, is isolation ; the separation of each creature from its fel- 
low. The internal dread of it, strictly corresponds to this its 
outward manifestation. " I said in the cutting off of my days, 
I shall go to the gates of the grave ; I am deprived of the re- 
sidue of my days. ' I shall not see the Lord, even the Lord, in 
the land of the Hying. I shall behold man no more with the 
inhabitants of the world." This was Hezekiah's language ; 
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the most natural language that a man could utter ; the revela- 
tion of the thoughts of innumerable hearts. He has in him- 
self the sense of immortality. It has been nourished by all his 
faithful acts as a King, by all his sympathies with his nation, 
by all his efforts to preserve it alive, by all his confidence that 
God would uphold it from generation to generation. Now he 
is losing sight of all those with whom he has shared his hopes, 
his fears, his sorrows. He is losing sight of the temple of God, 
of all that has reminded him of His presence. Where shall he 
be ? shall he not be alone ? A living creature, but an exile 
from living creatures. No longer in an order ; perhaps in a 
chaos. Oh ! infinite horror ; the horror of absolute solitude ! 
what can be compared with it 'J 

The German philosopher, then, has much to say for himself; 
but I think St. Paul has more. The sense of immortality is 
very dreadful, but the terror is not one which the thought of 
death relieves us of; the thought of death awakens it in us, 
— the nearer we come to death, the more it faces us. Death, 
then, is the enemy ; we must grapple with that if we would 
overcome the other. " And men do grapple with it. There 
is a deep conviction in their minds, that death is utterly 
monstrous anomalous ; something to which they cannot, and 
should not, submit. Generations of moralists have done noth- 
ing whatever to enforce the experience of six thousand years. 
They go on denouncing the folly of men for thinking that death 
is not a necessity, for not yielding to the necessity ; the heart 
of man does not heed their discourses ; their own hearts do not 
heed them. There is that in thom which rebels against death, 
which rebels against it all the more because it is a necessity. 
Till you explain what that is, till you justify it, you will not 
cure it. You may wonder why men are so unreasonable, why 
they dread death, hate it, defy it, and then again seem to long 
for it, to suppose that it is the only end of their struggle of 
pain and doubt and despair ; but you will fall into the same 
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uni-easonableness yourselves, you will repeat all these incon- 
sistencies as soon as you pass from the professor's chair to the 
couch of actual suffering. 

' I cannot see that the belief in Christ's death would be any 
deliverance from these awful perplexities, if that death were an 
artificial arrangement for* saving us from a future penalty, 
while the actual penalty which makes us tremble is incurred 
as much as ever. But it is not in this light that the Cross 
ever presented itself to a weary, heavy-laden man. He hears 
that there is One who has shared his death and the death of the** 
whole world; One in whom God delights ; One in whom each 
man may delight. If this news is believed, the separation 
of death, that which is indeed its sting, is taken away. It 
is now, for the first time, common to the individual man 
with his race. He shall not die alone. He shall not cease 
to see the Lord, even the Lord in the land of the living ; no, 
nor man with the inhabitants of the world. A new and mys- 
terious attraction holds him to both. Death becomes a bond 
to them. And it is no longer a mere necessity. Christ chose 
it because it is ours. We can choose it as His more than ours.~ / 
What I am saying, has no direct reference to our belief in the 
issue of the death. That may be always implicitly contained 
in our belief of the death itself We should not be satisfied 
with it if we did not see in it the pledge of triumph. But 
Jesus Christ, as the Crucified, has been an object of rest and 
comfort to multitudes who have not consciously dwelt on His 
resurrection. The fact is undoubted, and we do not rightly 
understand ourselves or our fellow-creatures if we overlook it. 

2. Nor are we accurate observers of facts, if we roughly 
confound the feelings of men respecting death, with those 
which are awakened by the grave. Philosophers or divines 
may classify them together, — for actual men they are different. ' 
" He- is gone," are the words by which those who are stand- 
ing by a bed-side, declare that the person whom they knew, is 
6 
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not in the form which they look upon. But that form is sacred, 
and awful. It is the witness and pledge that he has been. 
They cannot look at it in its stillness and repose, and satisfy 
themselves with any thoughts of a disembodied spirit. In 
some way or other, they must connect it with the friend who 
spoke with them, and cared for them. And yet the instinct, 
" Bury the dead out of our sight," is also deep and healthy ; 
there is something essentially brutal in those people who, like 
the Tartars, can bear to leave corpses exposed. We call that 
which the earth encloses, that which it devours and assimilates 
to itself, "remains ;" or, " what is mortal ;" we have a horror of 
identifying it with the actual body which was so precious to 
us. We shrink from the mummy as from a weak, irreverent, 
materialistic experiment to preserve that which was meant to 
perish. The earth or ashes seem to us far better ; we would 
rather cast the dearest form into the sea, than give it that hor- 
rible, unnatural kind of endurance. These'^are true feelings, 
which are found strongest in the truest minds ; yet they are 
very inexplicable. The body associates itself with any thoughts 
we have of personality and immortality ; that which lies in the 
earth, or is consumed with the fire, we naturally and inevita- 
bly associate with decay, putrefaction, destruction. It is easy 
for superstition to confound the feelings, and to invest relics 
with the sacredness which we must attach to body; none of its 
appeals to the heart have been so successful. But the con- 
science bears witness against the confusion,, and longs for a 
deliverance from it. " HE was buried." He the Eang of men, 
the true Man, the Son of the Highest, has been in the grave. 
He knows its secrets, not as a stranger, but as an inhabitant. 
I believe myriads of sorrowers have found comfort in that 
conviction, which all their speculations could not give them, 
but rather took away. His burial, they feel, ought to explain 
that which all others cannot explain. And they do get tlie 
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explanation into their hearts, though their understandings may 
still be much bewildered. 

3. But besides and beyond this narrow house, there are fields 
of speculation, in which men have lost themselves almost from 
the beginning of the.earth until now. Lord Byron has brought 
Cain into the Abyss of Space, Lucifer being his guide thither. 
No conception can be truer. , The first murderer must have 
traversed those regions ; innumerable footsteps have followed 
his, all perhaps under the sam^ conduct. A dark, formless 
;<^orld, in which there is nothing for the eye to dwell upon, for 
tiie heart to embrace, where all is vague and monstrous, — this 
may become, this has become, the habitation of human intel- 
lects, formed in God's image. We can come into such utter 
dreariness, because we are spirits, because we have a home 
and a Father, because we can have no rest till we find that 
home and that Father. If we were merely children of earth, 
we^ might be satisfied with its pictures and images ; these 
would be all in all to us. Being better than this, we must 
make a hell for ourselves, 4f we cannot find a heaven. Yes, a 
hell ! the simple language is the best. I will not quarrel about 
the etymology of Hades. It may mean the unseen, or the 
formless. But the unseen becomes to the bewildered con- 
science the formless; the negation of a world, the darkest 
conception a man can have of that which is without himself 
He brings into it a more terrible darkness, that which is ivithin 
himself; the worm of conscience which he cannot kill, the fire 
he can never quench. To be delivered from that^ is to be 
delivered from sin. But how may he be delivered from the 
imagination to which sin has imparted its own horror and con- 
fusion ? What glimpse of daylight can he discern in the track- 
less abyss? "He descended into helV Mighty words ! which 
I do not pretend that I can penetrate, or reduce under any 
forms of the intellect. If I could, T think they would be of 
little worth to me. But I accept them as news that there is 
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DO corner of God's universe over which His love has not brood- 
ed, none over which the Son of God and the Son ol man has 
not asserted His dominion. I claim a right to tell this news 
to every peasant and beggar of the land. I may bid him re- 
joice, and give thanks, and sing merry songs to the God who 
made him, because there is nothing created which his Lord 
and Master has not redeemed, of which He is not the King ; I 
may bid him fear nothing around him or beneath him while he 
trusts in Him. I may beseech him to watch continually, lest 
he should lose his confidence in the divine and human Saviour 
and Conqueror, or forget that He has saved and conquered 
for his brethren as well as himself. I may tell him that if he 
does, he vdll become again the self-seeking, self- worshipping, 
cowardly creature the Devil is always seeking to make him, 
and that then he will assuredly fall into a condition of utter 
falsehood, in which all real things will seem to him unreal, and 
all unreal real ; in which the worm and the fire of conscience 
-^,^11 become ever more and more intolerable. 

* 4. The Gospel narratives of the Resurrection are only a little 
longer and more minute than thbse which record the fact of 
Christ's burial. The women go to the sepulchre, they find the 
stone rolled away, angels ask them why they seek the living 
among the dead. He is not there. He is risen. They tell 
Simon Peter. He and John go to the sepulchre. One stays 
without, one looks at the linen cloth and the napkin. They 
tell it to the rest. There is wonder and doubt. — This is the 
story. What I only this ? no greater array of proofs to secure 
our assent for that which stands solitary in the history of the 
world ? No more overpowering testimonies than that of these 
women and these fishermen, in support of an event which is to 

* be the basis of a world-belief? No ! — meditate the fact well 
— this is all. Diligent men, in later times, may have shown, 
with great skill, why these fishermen and women were entitled 
to credit ; why their simplicity and their own doubts confirm 
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their trustworthineas ; what they epdured for their persever- 
ance in their story, &c. Those to whom the word of the Kesur- 
rection first came, received it simply as a message which, 
through whatever feeble voices it might reach them, must have 
been sent them from a Father in Heaven, because no one else 
knew how much they wanted it. If they had a Father, if He 
wished them to know that they had, this, they felt, must be 
His way of telling them. Between them and God there had 
been a dark impassable gulf; if that were not in some way 
filled up, they might talk of Him, use His name in their peti- 
tions, dream that He meant them well, but nothing had actually 
been done for them ; no one hope of their hearts had been sat- 
isfied, no dread had been taken away. If there was no person 
who was actually one with God and one with man, the gulf 
must remain for ever unfilled ; if there was, it was not incredi- 
ble that He had entered into man's death, grave. Hell ; it was 
absolutely incredible that He should be holden of them. Every- 
thing such a Being did, must be actual, not fictitious ; seeming 
could have no relation to, His nature; what men knew of suf- 
fering and fear He must have known. But to suppose that His 
Father forgot Him, did not own Him, did not claim Him, 
because He was exhibiting the fulness of His love, and carry- 
ing out His purposes, would have been a shock to the heart 
and reason such as they had never been called to undergo yet. 
Here was the evi d ence "for the Besurrect ion ; with this did the 
preachers of it subdue the world. 

And this, I believe, must and will be the evidence of it in 
all generations to come, as much as it was in the first. The 
testimony will be mighty, because the thing testified of is that 
which all men, everywhere, are panting, — which some who do 
not crave for what is peculiar and distinguishing, who must 
have that which is human, are taught by many hard processes 
that they want But though I hold this evidence to be the 
highest, and to be that which all other kinds of it only serve 
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to corroborate, I am convinced that the experience of eighteen 
centuries, — our experience especially of the confusions and con- 
tradictions into which churchmen and church doctors have 
fallen respecting the state of men here and hereafter, the expe- 
rience that is appealed to as conclusive against our Greed, — 
illustrates the words I have been speaking of in this Essay, as 
they could not have been illustrated in the first ages. 

1. We speak continually of death as the separation of the 
soul from the body. If we try to give ourselves an account 
of what we mean by Soul and Body, we should say, I suppose, 
roughly, that the soul is that with which we think ; the body 
that which moyes from place to place, and to which certain 
organs of sense belong. If this be so, how little does our lan- 
guage correspond to the fact which it tries to describe ! Death, 
so far as we can judge from any of the phenomena it presents 
to us, affects the powers of thinking, of motion, of sensation, 
equally; our naiwro/ impression would be, that whatever influ- 
ence it produces on one, it produces also on the other. But 
that strange " sense of immortality" which the benevolent Ger- 
man is so eager to extinguish, would not allow people to fol- 
low this conclusion of nature; somethingy they said, must sur- 
vive. The soul would go to Hades ; the hero himself would 
be a prey to the birds and dogs. We have adopted the lan- 
guage very nearly : often we adopt it altogether, even though 
we have a confused impression that the soul has more to do 
with the hero himself, and the body with that which the dogs 
or birds, devour. But when that conviction has thoroughly 
taken possession of a man, when his " sense of immortality" 
has begun to express itself in the only language which can 
express it, and he says, «*/ shall survive, /cannot perish !" 
then, first, all that horror which Strauss would deliver us from 
is awakened ; then, secondly, it becomes impossible for the 
man to divide his soul from that which has been during all his 
experience of it, its yoke-fellow. If he has cultivated his pow- 
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ers of reflection, and has studied the forms of language, he 
may learn gradually to find that the names which have stood 
so distinct in men's discourses, have distinct realities answering 
to them. But he will not allow his imperfect psychology to 
interfere with the witness of his conscience — that he, who uses 
equally the powers of thought and the powers of motion and 
sensation which have been entrusted to him, is responsible for 
both ; — ^that, however they may be divided or united, they are 
both intimately attached to his personality. 

If, then, there comes upon him a much stronger sense of his 
eonnexi(Mi with deeds done in the body than he had while he was 
drawing those artificial lines, and also a much stronger convic- 
tion of the dignity and sacredness of the body than those can 
entertain who would separate it from the soul, — the marvel of 
<ieath, which seems to extinguish soul as well as body, and yet 
which he can neither hope nor fear will extinguish him^ pre- 
sents itself under a new aspect. He must have a solution of it. 
The solution must be one which does not bide any part of the 
fact, which does not impose a notion upon him as a substitute 
for the fact. The Scripture says plainly, that Christ poured 
out His soul, as well as his body to death. The description 
of His agony and crucifixion has been received by those who 
have believed it, practically, if not in name, as the history of 
tjie death of a soul as well as of a body. Those who have 
wished to represent his death as different from all others, for, 
the sake of enhancing its worth, have dwelt upon this as its 
most wonderful characteristic. To me it seems the most won- 
derful, because from it I am able to learn what other deaths 
are, — what the. death of man is. Christ gave up all that was 
His own, — He gave Himself to His Father. He disclaimed 
any life which did not belong to Him in virtue of His union 
with the Eternal God. It is our privilege to disclaim any life 
which does not belong to us in virtue of our union with Him. 
This would be an obvious truth, if we were indeed created and 
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constituted in Him,— if He was the root of our humamty. We 
should not then have any occasion to ask how much pushes 
or survives in the hour of death. We should assume 'that all 
must perish, to the end that all may survive. 

2. Such a conclusion would go far, I think, to help us 
through that terrible perplexity, into which I said we all fell, 
respecting the body and that which we commit to the ground. 
jfJs long as we suppose the mystery of death to be the division 
of soul and body, so long we must cling, with a deep love, to 
those remains which yet we are forced to regard with a kind 
of loathing. We shall be ready to believe stories of mirades 
wrought by them, we shall be half inchned to worship them. 
Or if we reject this temptation, — because Komanists have fallen 
into it, and we think it must therefore be shunned, — we shall 
take our own Protestant way of asserting the sanctity of relics, 
by maintaining that at a certain day they will all be gathered 
together, and that the very body to which they once belonged 
will be re-constructed out of them. That immense demand is 
made upon our faith — a demand in comparison of which all 
notions of cures wrought at toinbs fade into nothing, — by 
divines who would yet shrink instinctively from saying that 
what they call a living body here, is a mere congeries of par 
tides, — ^who would denounce any man as a materialist if be 
said that. ^ This demand is made upon us by divines, who use 
as a text-book of Christian evidences, " Butler's Analogy," the 
ground chapter of which, " On the Future State," is based on 
the argument that there is no proof that death destroys any 
of our living powers, — ^those of the body more than those of 
the soul ; — and which distinctly calls our attention to the fact, 
that ordinary attrition may destroy the particles of which the 
matter of our bodies consists, more than once in the course of 
a life ; so that nothing can be inferred from our depositing the 
whole of that matter at the moment of dissolution. This de- 
mand is made upon our faith by divines, who read to every 
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mourner as he goes with them to the grave of a friend, that 
corruption cannot inherit incorruption ; that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

But though I speak of this opinion as " a demand upon our 
faith," I hold it to be the fruit of our unbelief. If we did 
attach any meaning to that expression upon which St. Peter at 
Jerusalem, St. Paul at Antioch, dwelt so earnestly, that 
Christ^s body saw no corruption ; if we did believe that He 
wbo was without sin showed forth to us in Himself .what is 
the true normaF condition' of humanity, and showed forth in 
that body of His what the human body is, — we should not " 
dare, I think, any longer to make the corrupt, degrading, 
shameful accidents which necessarily belong to that body in 
each one of us, because we have sinned, the rule by which we 
judge of it here : how much less should we suppose these to 
be the elements out of which its high, and restored, and spi- • 
ritual estate can ever be fashioned ? / 

It is impossible not to perceive, under this notion of a resur- 
rection of relics, — of that corruption which our Lord did not 
see, — a very deep conviction that the body of our humiliation 
must be identical with the body redeemed and renewed. This 
conviction is so rooted in the heart, that it will absolutely force 
nature, fact, Scripture, everything, into accordance with it. I 
must be, in all respects, the same person that I was before I 
put off my tabernacle ; therefore^ these elements, which were 
once attached to my body, must come from all the ends of 
the earth to constitute it. What a witness for the reality of 
a belief, that it can sustain such a contradiction as this 
rather than cease to exist ! All through my life on earth, 
soul and body are groaning together under a weight of decay 
and mortality, — are crying for deliverance from it. An houi 
comes which seems to say that their emancipation has takes 
place ; that these Adam conditions belong no more to the man , 
that as to them he is utterly dead. The preacher of God's 
6* 
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Gospel runs about saying, " Oh, no I it is a mistake ! These 
witnesses of the fall, — these pledges of pain and shame, from 
which fever, consumption, cholera, after days or years of suf- 
fering, have at last set your friend free, — ^belong to him inse- 
parably, necessarily, eternally. They are that body, the most 
curious, wonderful, glorious, of God's works ; they are not, as 
•your consciences tell you, as the Scripture tells you, the proofs 
that this wonderful fabric has suffered a monstrous and cruel 
outrage; that it needs a deliverer to raise it and renew it.'* 
A strange Gospel, one would think ! And yet one which men 
receive, which they will continue to receive and hold, rather 
than think that they are to perish, or that they are to have 
merely a visionary soul-life. 

** As in Adam all die, so, in Christ shall all be made alive.^^ 
This is St. Paul's broad statement in that passage of his writ- 
ings which deals specially and formally with this subject. It 
is in strict accordance with all his other doctrine. Christ is 
the Lord of Man, the Life-giver of Man, the True Man ; Adam 
is the root of his individuality, of his disease, of his death. All 
is strictly in order. Death has its accomplishment : the Adam 
dies, and is buried, and sees corruption ; Christ gives Himself 
to death, and sees no corruption. If a man has an Adam na- 
ture and is also related by a higher and closer affinity to Christ, 
— is the effect of that union that he shall be redeemed, body 
and soul, out of the corruption which is deposited in the grave, 
or that it shall be his future, as it has been his past, inherit- 
ance? 

But has not St. Paul spoken of a change to take place in the 
twinkling of an eye? and has he not connected this with the 
last trump ? I hope at some other time to examine the whole 
of this great chapter, and to see what it actually reveals to us. 
But I cannot refuse even here to meet this special objection, 
it is for many reasons so practically important. 

If, then, tiiere was no allusion to that last trump of the 
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Archangel in this sentence, I do not think we should any of 
us have hesitated tb believe that St. Paul, in strict conformity 
with all his teaching respecting our death in Adam, and our 
life in Christ, was unfolding the mystery, — so deep, so necessary 
to all, so contrary to all the notions of the Corinthians, — that 
men, instead of sleeping in their graves, would be changed in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. And I believe no one 
could have hesitated in any particular case to have applied the 
words. Nay, I do not find that men hesitate, even with their 
customary notions and opinions, to apply them now. As they 
watch the last breath departing from a dear friend, they seize 
the language, they f^el they have a right to it. They say, " A 
moment ago he wa^ mortal, and now he is free ! It has been but 
the twinkling of an eye, and what a change has come !" Such 
are the unconscious utterances of men's faith and hope, 
grounded, as chey surely think, and, as I am convinced they 
have a rigb-' to think, on St. Paul's words. 

Nor d«^8 the thought then disturb them, that there is a 
want o^ identity between him that has been and him that is. 
Thou^^ the decaying, agonized frame is lying calm and at rest, 
the^ ^o not then doubt that he who spoke to them a few mo- 
nyrtits before, did not derive his powers of speech, any more 
jiieni the celestial smile which still remains on the clay, from that 
clay. Faith and reason, however crushed and confounded, are 
too strong, in thtf. hour of reality, for a notion so cold and so 
inhuman. 

*< But the trump of th. Archangel ! that seems to put all be- 
lief of a resurrection of the .^^^ ^^ ^^ inconceivable distance, 
and to make the hvr-^'^esis, whiix identifies it with a resurrec- 

tigRi;^ K '" ^^^ ^"^^ '"'^Hural one." And this 

-t^oa becomes so intertwined with u. expectation of a 

tremble when we encounter it If I did not feel that morality, 
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and godliness and the practical belief of a judgment, were put 
into the greatest risk by the confusions which we are tolerat- 
ing respecting these words, I would gladly pass them by. But 
I dare not be silent, because I see what a mass of unbelief 
and indifference is congealing in men's' minds under a thin 
coating of apparent orthodoxy. 

I scarcely need ask any Protestant whether the words 
" trump of the Archangel" convey to him precisely the im- 
pression which he would derive from the picture of Michael 
Angelo. He is likely to answer with, what I should think, 
rather excessive and unnecessary indigti^tion, that none of his 
impressions are derived from pictures ; tb*t he has the great- 
est horror of their sensualizing effect; that of course he does 
not dream of a material trumpet I do not ^se this language 
myself I have learnt from pictures, and am willing to learn 
from them. I believe I might learn much fron. this one of 
Michael Angelo's, which would do me great ^od, which 
would give me strength, distinctness, even depth,\i my own 
convictions, and to the words of inspiration. But i^ccept 
the statement, from which I am sure no pious and inteWent 
Romanist would for an instant dissent, that the mere trumpet, 
whether read of in a book, or seen in a picture, though it mi^ 
be helpful to the mind in delivering it from vagueness, is 8ym\ 
bolical ; that to give it an actual material counterpart, would 
be gross and superstitious in the last and lc>»^'est degree. 

I should scarcely think it necessaiy J^>*flakethis remark, if I 
did not perceive painful proofs tha}^>^f ^^^ — to a great extent, 
I think, an honest zeal— agaiM^^^^^^^^^"^) sometimes involves 
us in a confusion, to whicl>^®®^^^ ^^^^'^•*^iatedinit,{beinff 
Hiereby, I allow, expo.^ to other ^^"^P^^^*^^^:^^^^^ 
subject We ai^ what we suppose is a ^P-J^-^^^^^^^^^ 
for some liter.1 or material representation We find we have 
gotonlyaahadoworphantom-Wemustfilluptheliollowmour 

hearts by some means; and we unconsciously add on the very 
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driest and most material conception, to the (so called) spiritual 
one, as a necessary support to its feebleness. I could give in- 
stances upon instances of this strange intellectual hocus-pocus ; 
the neglect of them by divines is, I believe, contributing most 
effectually to the return of Eomanist notions and habits. I do 
not therefore think it unnecessary to bring each person who 
speaks of the Archangel's trumpet distinctly to boolc, and to 
make him confess, — though he may be disposed to shrink from 
the acknowledgment as too obvious and humiliating, — that he 
does not mean such a trumpet as men play upon; that he 
would countitshockinglyirreverenttolet the thoughts of such 
an instrument dwell in his mind in connexion with such a 
subject. 

But are we then to dismiss the phrase as if it imported no- 
thing to us, because we cannot reduce it to this signification, 
which would be actually nothing ? I apprehend that it has the 
most serious import, and that the Scriptures tell us what it is. 
The Prophets of the Old Testament, in whose ears the trum- 
pet that sounded loud and long on Sinai was ever repeating 
its notes, did not allow their countrymen to rest in the old 
image. Every rending of the moimtains, every earthquake, 
everything which idolators looked upon as the sign of the 
wrath of the t3rrant before whom they trembled, everything 
that the mere philosopher calls an ordinary convulsion of na- 
ture, was with them an Archangel's trumpet, declaring that 
the righteous and everlasting King was coming forth to punish 
the earth for its iniquities, and to set truth and judgment in the 
midst of it. This was the teaching, — the uniform teaching, — 
of the old seers, in whose school St. Paul's mind was formed. 
Are we to suppose that he had a less comprehensive, less spi- 
ritual idea of the divine method than they had, — that he desert- 
ed them for some more heathenish conception ? Are we not 

'~'*»? to conclude that he was carrying out their truth to its 
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highest power; that whatever they meant he meant still more 
perfectly ? 

If you ask whether he meant that there would sound in his 
own day an Archangel's trumpet, which would call the nations, 
— his own first, — into God's judgment, and that a mighty 
change in the condition of them all, the beginning of what may 
be rightly called a new world, would follow upon that judg- 
ment, I should answer, Undoubtedly I think so ; I can put no 
other construction upon his language; and I can put no 
other construction upon the facts of history, except that they 
fulfilled his language. But if you ask further how he connect- 
ed this with the condition of each individual man, who might 
or might not be alive at that prisis in the world's history, I 
should say, since he held that in Adam all die, and that in 
Christ all are made alive, he of necessity believed also that a 
day was at hand for every man, a day of revelation and dis- 
covery, a day which should show him what life was, and what 
death was ; what his own true condition, what his own false 
condition was. And everything .which warned a man that such 
a day was at hand, which roused him to seek for light, and to 
fly from darkness, was a note of the Archangel's trumpet ; a 
voice bidding him awake that Christ the Lord of his spirit 
might give him light. And in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, by a fit of apoplexy, by the dagger of an assassin, the 
vesture of mortality which hides that light from it, might 
drop off from him, and he might be changed. What had 
merely sounded to him here as some common earthly note of 
preparation for death, would then be recognised as the Arch- 
angel's trumpet calling him to account, asking him whether the 
light that had been vouchsafed to him, whilst shadows were 
still about him, had been faithfully used, or whether he had 
loved darkness rather than light, because his deeds were evil ? 

In both these anticipations — if they are, or can be separat- 
ed—I accept St Paul and the other Scriptures as ^ 
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respecting the condition of us who are hving in this later pe- 
riod of the world. I look for a judgment of Nations and 
Churches to wind up our age, as he looked for one to wind up 
his age. I believe the trumpet of the Archangel has been 
sounding in every century of the modern world, that it is 
sounding now, and w"ill sound more clearly before the end 
comes. But I do not, for this, allow myself to doubt that it is 
sounding in the ears of each individual man ; that a time will 
come, when the light will burst in upon him, and show him 
things as they are ; when he will know that there is all life 
for him in Christ, and that there is all death in himself I can- 
not persuade myself that the eloquent words I have heard from 
preachers, in which this truth was pressed home upon the 
consciences of men, in which they were told how all personal 
and family visitations were messages from heaven, trumpets 
of the Archangel calling them to repentance, were merely fine 
metaphors which, if possible, were to produce a startling 
effect, but which meant nothing. It is indeed " fiddling while 
Rome is burning," for God's ambassadors to be indulging in 
fine talk, about His judgment, which their congregation are 
not to take as real. I must suppose that they think such lan- 
guage not metaphorical, but the translation of metaphors into 
reality .^^^j^nd if so, there is nothing in this part of the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, to hinder us from accepting the other part as 
a confirmation, not a contradiction, of the inference which we 
should draw from the New Testament generally, — that Christ 
was buried in order that the body might be claimed as an heir 
of life ; as redeemed from corruption/j 

3. Supposing this to be the doctrine Vhich is involved in the 
belief of Christ's descent into the grave, another enormous 
weight would be taken from the human spirit, — a weight 
which the heart and the understanding have been equally 
unable to bear. We are told to believe in a place of disem- 
bodied spirits. According to all the maxims which we ordina- 
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rily recognise, place appertains to body ; it is only of body that 
you can predicate it And this logical principle, so far from 
being at variance with our higher instincts, entirely accords with 
them. People talk of their friends as disembodied. When they 
think of them, they are obliged to suppose them clothed witi 
bodies. They admit the necessity ; it is part, they say, of tiiejr 
weakness. They ought to feel otherwise. They ought to com- 
pel themselves to imagine that which they cannot imagine ; 
that which they do only imagine at the peril of a direct contrar 
diction I " But Scripture demands it," How, and where ? It 
speaks of the bodies of saints coming forth, and showing them- 
selves after the Besurrection. It speaks of Moses and Elias 
appearing to the disciples. It records acts of our Lord on 
earth, by which bodies are recalled from the unseen region 
into ours. " Oh ! but these are exceptions." Exactly ; and 
Scripture presents nothing but exceptions to your theory. If, 
however, I accept the Scriptures as teaching me laws by 
instances, and so correcting my theories, and dispossessing me 
of them, I think I am at least as much bowing my neck to its 
authority as you are, even though the result may be that I am 
not obliged to force my conscience or my intellect into an 
impossible position. 

" But are we not, then, to believe in a Hades ?" It was not 
a duty, but a terrible necessity, which led men of the old 
world to speak of Hades. They did not believe in it — there 
was nothing to believe. The. void beyond the grave had never 
been entered; tiiey could do nothing but mark it dowm in 
their charts by some name which left an impression of its 
vague, inaccessible character. But the heart was so impatient 
of the void, that all earthly forms and pictures must be thrown 
into it, if, perhaps, it might be filled. It cannot be all Sty- 
gian darkness ; there may be verdant meadows here and there 
scattered in the midst of the desolation ; the forms of human 
justice must be there ; -^acus and Ehadamanthus will decide 
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which of the shadows that pass by them shall be consigned to 
the better, which to the more hateful region. The Jew, taught 
in the law of his fathers, dared not let his fancy indulge in 
such creations. There was no Elysium in his Hades. He 
fled from the f^htful vision of mere death and darkness, to 
trust in the living God. The dead he was sure could not 
praise Him : if God had been his hope and deliverer all through 
his pilgrimage, He would not desert him at last He would 
not leave his soul in Hades, nor suffer that which had been 
holy in His eyes to see corruption. Yet the fact of corruption 
was before his eyes ; the grave did receive its victim ; the 
worms did gnaw upon him. Was this confusion to last for 
ever ? I believe that the words, " His. soul was not left in 
Hades ; His body did not see corruption," are a removal of it 
once and for ever. I have no right to speak again of an un- 
visited, trackless region beyond the grave ; I have no right to 
people that region with forms of my fancy. Elysium and 
Stygian pools have vanished ; I have no right to call them in- 
to existence again. I have no right to accept the darkness 
which haunted the minds of patriarchs and prophets, and in 
which they believed it was a sin to dwell, as if it were intended 
for urs. 

" But we mean by Hades, a place of Spirits ; do not you 
believe in that?" Certainly, I believe in a place where Spirits 
dwell. This earth is such a place ; we, who dwell in it, are 
spirits. There may be a multitude more dwelling in it, who 
have cast off their conditions of mortality, or who have never 
been subject to such conditions ; I do not know ; there is no- 
thing to oppose such a belief— much, perhaps, to encourage it. 
As the butterfly in its free flight may drop upon the leaf or 
flower, and taste its sweets, on which it fed as a caterpillar, or 
in which it lay wrapped as a chrysalis, so those who could 
just see the glories of the earth through its decay, and were 
sometimes so entranced by them as to forget their own great- 
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nesB and their Father's house, may now enter fully and safely 
into the beauty which overpowered them, and make it the 
occasion for thanksgiving, or may be iDstrumeuts in leading 
us to an apprehension of it. There may be many more places 
for Spirits in those innumerable worlds which Hie Astronomer 
is discovering to us, and which we shall delight in and wonder 
at the more, as we become more convinced that they are God's 
worlds, and that not one of them can have been made without 
Him who is the Light of men. The question is, whether, 
above and beyond all these, I must invent a place which my 
senses do not tell me of, which Science does not open to me — 
not for spirits, but for shadows ; and must use the language of 
Scripture which, apparently, is meant to deliver me from such 
a dreary necessity, as the excuse for it. 

" But Christ went and preached to the spirits in prison." I 
rejoice to believe it. I do not, indeed, know, more than St. 
Augustine did, to what age or place that preaching is to be 
referred ; I may think with him, that the words of St. Peter, 
literally taken, point more to the time of Noah than to a later 
time. But be that as it may, I thank God that Christendom, 
even in some of those traditions wherein there has been most 
of vagueness and fancy, has borne witness to the fact that 
Christ is the Lord of all spirits, who have lived in all times, 
and that He is the great deliverer of spirits. I thank God 
that men have been sure that there was a justification for that 
faith in Scripture, whether it is to be found in the particular 
texts to which they appealed, or not. But how that preach- 
ing to spirits in prison warrants me in building a prison for 
them, which, according to no laws that the Scripture teaches 
us about spirits, could hold them, — a place for the disembo- 
died, — I have yet to be informed. 

" But, your language, pushed to its consequences, might 
prove that there is no Heaven and no Hell." Forgive me — 
that is the very consequence which I dread from the perplex- 
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ity into which yoa have led us. I believe that Christ came 
into the world expressly to reveal the kingdom of Heaven, and 
to bring us into it. He and His Apostles speak of it as tiie 
kingdom of righteousness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost. 
They present Eighteousness, Love, Truth, to us as substantial 
realities, as the Nature of the Living and Eternal God; mani- 
fefited in the Only-begotten Son ; inherited by all who claim 
to be made in His image. And since they reveal Heaven to 
MBy they of necessity make known Hell also. The want of 
Eighteousness, Truth, Love, the state which is contrary to 
thejBe; is and must be Hell. 

"Mystical I mystical ! States, not places ! So we expected." 
A danger to be feared ; and one to be carefully avoided. I 
have tried to avoid it, by saying that I know of no place for 
disembodied spirits. I cannot understand how men realise a 
state eiLcept in some place. I do not try to understand it. I find 
some spirits in different places of this earth very miserable, 
and others in a certain degree of blessedness. I do not find 
that the place in which they are, makes the diflference. The 
most fertile and beautiful may be the most accursed ; the nat- 
urally sterile may be more desirable. I should conclude from 
these observations, if I had nothing else to guide me, that the 
moral and spiritual condition of the inhabitants is the means 
of making a heaven or a hell of this earth. Scripture sustains 
this conclusion. All it tells me of the kingdom of Heaven, 
shows me that man must anywhere be blessed, if he has the 
knowledge of God and is living as His willing subject ; every- 
where accursed, if he is ignorant of God and at war with Him. 
This, I have a right to say, / know. And if I believe God's 
revelation of His Son, I may know a little more. Cl may be 
sure that death, — as Butler maintains from analogy, — does not 
change the substance oi* the human creature, or any of its 
powers or moral conditions, but only removes that which had 
crushed its substance, checked the exercise of its powers, kept 
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its moral conditions out of sigbtj I may conclude, even if 
Christ did not tell me so expressly in all His parables, that the 
laws of God's kingdom in its different regions are not different ; 
tbat one must explain the other ;. that everywhere to know God, 
and work for God and with God, to help His creatures, to cry 
and labor for the extirpation of -evil, must be the good of spirits 
formed in God's image; tbat everywhere sympathy, fellow- 
ship, affection, must be the condition of right human existence ; 
selfishness, its plague and contradiction. I cannot believe the 
good anywhere, in any creatures, to have reached its climax, 
because the Scriptures and reason teach me that there mast 
be a perpetual growth in the knowledge of God, and in the 
power of serving him. And as long as there is any evil in the 
universe, I must suppose, seeing that God and His Son desire 
its overthrow, that good spirits, also desire its overthrow. 
Further than this I dare not go. f^And this, it seems to me, 
should be enough to make our zeal in proclaiming the Gos- 
pel of men's deliverance from evil, and death, and hell, very 
strong and vehement, and in exhorting our brethren not to 
reject so great a salvation ; seeing that left to ourselves with- 
out a Eedeemer and a Father, there must be a continual 
descent into a lower depth. It cannot signify much to me, or 
any man, whether I call that depth Hades or Gehenna. To 
me the Hades becomes a Gehenna, because my own self be- 
comes one, if I cannot be raised out of myself, and brou^t 
into sympathy with God's order, and God's love^) 

4. When Jesus said to Martha, ** Thy brother shall rise 
againy^^ she, taught in the popular school of the time, answered, 
" / know that he shall rise in the resurrection at the last day?^ 
" Jesus answered^'* says St. John, " I am the Resurrection and 
the Life ; he that believeth in me, thous}t he were dead, yet shaU 
he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth in me sJiall never 
die?^ It seems to me sometimes, in low and desponding moods, 
that in the nineteenth century of the Christian Church, we 
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have got back to Martha's point of view, — ^that we believe 
just what the Pharisees had instructed her to believe ; — that 
the glorious mystery implied in the words by which our Lord 
raised her out of that condition of mind, and in the act which 
confirmed them, has perished out of the circle of our convic- 
tions. But I am sure this is not so, and that it only seems to 
be so, because we judge of the inward belief of human beings, 
— of that deep and secret wisdom which they receive from 
above, — by the hard and formal propositions which they 
have caught from us, and have probably misunderstood. This 
distinction, — which I find it more and more necessary to keep 
in mind respecting ourselves, that I may feel our sins, and 
God's mercy, — is also a great comfort in thinking of Unitarians. 
To me, nothing sounds harder and colder than their mode of 
talking about Christ's Eesurrection. In old times they clung 
to the belief with great tenacity ; it was the main article of their 
faith. The Resurrection, they said, proved the truth of immor- 
tality, which philosophers had always disputed. It proved 
also the truth of the Christian religion. Apparently the trans- 
lation of the first statement is, that a stupendous violation of 
all the laws and principles of the universe was divinely ordained, 
to convince men of a truth which they had never been able to 
forget ; which had haunted them, and given birth to the most 
frightful superstitions ; from which the most modem wisdom 
hopes that we may at la»t be rescued. As to the second rea- 
son, a man is compelled to ask, " And what is the religion 
which this stupendous anomaly is to establish ?" for it cannot 
itself be the religion ; it is described as a means to an end ; a 
mere mode of demonstration. Is it to show that certain great 
moral maxims are sound and true, which would commend 
themselves to the conscience without any such evidence, and 
which cannot be obeyed hi all the more, if it were multiplied 
a thousandfold ? Both these difficulties would seem to have 
been increased greatly, by the perseverance with which Priest- 
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ley and the earlier Unitarians maintained the simplest mate- 
rialism, denying the existence of a soal, and holding that the 
body slept tiU some distant Resurrection-day. And yet I am 
sure that the faith of these Unitarians in the Resurrection was 
often most strong, most energetic. It bore them through many 
outward diflBcultios, made them ready to encounter popular 
indignation and contumely, saved them from the tempta- 
tion, — which must have been often great, as the correspon- 
dence between Gibbon and Priestley shows, — to cast in their 
lot with the accomplished infidels, who respected them for 
their knowledge of physics, and despised them for their want 
of boldness in not wholly repudiating the supernatural. A 
belief which could bear these fruits, I at least feel that I have 
no right to speak slightingly of; nor do I discover that I have 
what German doctors call " a theological interest" in under- 
valuing it. I rather think, that if I were thoroughly rooted in . 
the principles which I have endeavored to assert in this and 
the foregoing Essays, I should give thanks for these signs and 
witnesses that Ohrjst is with those who seem to speak most 
slightingly of Him, testifying to them that He is risen indeed, 
and that they have a life in Him which no speculations or 
denials of theirs have been able to rob them of, even as we 
have a life in Him, which our sins often hinder us from acknow- 
ledging, but cannot quench. Since, however, it is evident that 
the younger Unitarians cannot retain the ground which their 
fathers held ; since they must either give up all belief in the 
fact of the Resurrection, or find some divine basis for it, which 
was not perceived by them^ — I do very earnestly ask them to 
reflect upon the deeds and words on which I have been try- 
ing to comment, and not to let the theories of my brethren, or 
mine, hinder them from uniting with us in a confession wliich 
existed before all these theories, and will live when they have 
perished. 
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ON JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 



Whenever such broad statements are put forward as 
those which I have endeavored to defend in my last four Es- 
says, — that Christ is the Lord of man ; that He took the nature 
of man ; that He reconciled man and God by the sacrifice of 
Himself; that He rose again as the Redeemer of man, from 
death, the grave, and hell, — there arises in our minds a fear 
which is both natural and righteous. Does not such language 
overlook the notorious fact, that good and evil men are mixed 
together in this world, — that the evil far outnumber the good ? 
Does it not break down moral distinctions, which it is our first 
duty to preserve ? Does it not practically deny that God ap- 
proves the just and condemns the wicked ? 

No one should be weary of answering these objections, or 
should complain because they rise up again and again after he 
fancies that he has disposed of them. Though- the whole pur- 
pose of his argument may have been to show how essentially 
and eternally opposed Good and Evil are, how impossible 
it is that they ever can blend together; what according to 
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God*8 revelation of Himself, He has done and is doing to sepa- 
rate them, — he must not be the least grieved if he should be 
met at last with the observation, " What you talk about the 
redemption of mankind, means nothing after all. It is a mere 
dogma or technicality, with which those who are not in con- 
tact with the actual world may amuse themselves. We who 
are, know that, instead of identifying ourselves with the mass of 
the creatures around us, we must learn how we may become 
most entirely unlike them, or we never shall be like Him who 
you say is perfectly Qf>od and True." Sucn words, even 
though they may be uttered in a very contemptuous tone, 
would not excite any displeasure in us, if our own minds were 
in a right and healthy state. We should welcome them «8 . 
signs that the speaker had an honest and deep conviction whicli 
he will not part with, and which must be thoroughly satisfied 
before he takes in any other. And it is the less excusable to 
manifest any irritation when we are the subjects of this kind 
of animadversion, because we know, or ought to know, that 
this diflSculty, in one shape or other, has given occupation to 
every age of the Christian Church ; that it has been no sooner 
overcome by a mighty effort in one direction, than it has reap- 
peared in another ; that it has, therefore, all the tokens of 
being a practical human diflSculty, and one of so grave a kind, 
that people have been compelled to seek an explanation of it, 
and that when they have sought, they have found. The past 
experiences of the world, in this and in all cases, are not war- 
rants for discouragement ; if we use them faithfully they are 
full of hope. 

1. The Church, after the days of the Apostles, was no 
longer contending chiefly with Jewish sects, which claimed to 
be portions of the one divine nation. It was in the midst of a 
huge empire which hated it, and with the principles of which 
it was at war. Its members must carefully distinguish them- 
selves from those among whom they dwelt, with whom they 
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traflBcked, who were under the same protection or tyraniry. 
Baptism was the sign of their fellowship. Baptism^ must sepa- 
rate the churchman from the common earthly man. It could 
not merely denote an outward contrast. The Aew dispensa- 
tion had penetrated below the surface to the roots of things. 
Baptism must import the most inward purification, the remo- 
X val of that common evil which all men had inherited from 
Adam. " Then," it was argued, " he who wants this, is neces- 
aarily lying under that common evil ; he can b^ looked upon 
only as a natural creature." There were innumerable checks 
and counteractions to this opinion. It was incompatible with 
the interest which the more spiritual of the Fathers felt in the 
inquiries of Gentile philosophers, as bearing upon all the 
deepest mysteries of the Gospel ; it was still more obviously 
incompatible with the view which they took of their own inter- 
nal conflicts befofS they entered into the fold of Christ. But it 
became the formal recognised school maxim, and it could not 
be that, without having the most direct influence upon prac- 
tice. The influence was felt more bitterly and painfully within 
the Church than without it. Many Christians were found to be 
leading as sinful Uvea as heathens. It could not be doubted 
that their responsibilities were greater, and that, tlierefore, 
their sin must be greater. An inference was speedily deduced 
from that fact. The blessings ol" Baptism were said to be in- 
finite for those who first received it. Their sins were blotted 
out; they were new creatures. But the blessings were ex- 
hausted in the act. Every subsequent step, in the immense 
majority of cases, perhaps in every case, was a step out of pu- 
rity into evil. The white robes were soiled ; the divine offer- 
ing for sin had been spurned ; pardon could only be hoped for 
by continual acts of repentance and mortification. 

In this instance, as in the other, the counteracting influences 
were most numerous. The Psalms were still the great book 
of Church devotion. They spoke of flying to God as a refuge 
7 
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from all eDemies ; of sins being forgiven and iniquities oovered ; 
of God not desiring sacrifice and offerings. The Creed pro- 
claimed belief in forgiveness of sin, as part of the ordinary and 
necessary faith of a Christian man ; the Lord's Prayer taught 
him to say, " Our Father ;" the Eucharist was a continual 
thanksgiving for a sacrifice offered and accepted. Btill the 
doctrine of post-baptismal sm had been proclaimed ; the un- 
derstanding could not refute it; the sin-stricken conscience 
confirmed it ; the natural inference that it was much safer to 
defer baptism to the latest moment was drawn, and, as in the 
ease of the first Christian emperor, reduced into practice. Con- 
stantine had settled the debates of the Donatiets imd presided 
at a Council concerning the deepest mysteries of the faith^ be- 
fore he received the rite of initiation. He availed himself of 
the delay to murder his son, and to leave orders for the slaugh- 
ter of the most conspicuous members of his family. 

If this memorable example of the moral consequences of 
the doctrine had been wanting, there was more than enough 
in the despair with which it inspired numbers of those who 
had received the 8acrament, in the experiments to which that 
despair drove them, in the utter confusion of their thoughts 
respecting the character of God and the services which He 
required of them, to startle its most resolute champion. But it 
continued to dwell in the minds of good men, because for them 
it was, to a great extent, inoperative-; their love for God and 
His family, and for the whole world, made any opinion they 
held a reason for severity to themselves, and for tenderness to 
their brethren. They could not see any logical escape from 
this one ; they conspired ynth bad men to suggest practices, 
for curing outward sins or removing the sores tiiey left in the 
heart, which strengthened and deepened it. And thus it 
seemed as if the great line which separated the Church from 
the world was one which could not be wisely passed ; for, by 
the Church's confession, the majority of those who were vrith- 
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in it were not better than the rest of men, and were exposed 
to a more dreadful doom. 

But if this line was not deep enough, others might he 
drawn. One class of baptized men might be allowed to rest 
contented with an ordinary secular life, — to many, rule the 
household, and do. those works which were considered godly 
by the patriarchs and prophets, and which St. Paul command- 
ed the ministers, as well as the members, of the churches' he 
founded, to perform ; others might *become religious, — might 
eschew, as far as possible, human ties and obligations, and give 
themselves to the service of God. Here was another experi- 
ment for the purpose of separating the righteous from the 
unrighteous. A church was to be set up within the Church. The 
whole fellowship was not one of saints, but it was one which 
might nurture saints. There were two great counteractions to 
the habit of mind which this division indicated. The first lay 
in the feeling of churchmen that^ey were meant to rule the 
world, and therefore must take part in all the most secular 
affairs of it, whatever danger there was of defilement from them. 
The second arose from the strange discovery, that those who 
were felt and confessed to be the truest saints in virtue of the 
influence which they exerted, were precisely those who broke 
down the barriers which had been raised between them and 
ordinary people. They ate and drank with publicans and sin- 
ners. They were especially witnesses to the people of a com- 
mon Friend and Redeemer, who cared for all. But these exist- 
ing agencies enable us to understand better the efifect of the 
belief itself on the morality of the Church. Its dealings with 
the ordinary business of the world took a particularly cunning, 
sordid, debasing form, because that ordinary business was 
supposed to be destined only for a lower Christian caste ; the 
very sympathies which were most truly human and divine 
looked artificial because, according to the theory, they were por- 
tions of the saintly ideal, and the means by which it was 
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exhibited to men. And the lowering effect of the scheme 
upon those who gatliered from it that their calling was to 
shuffle through existence as they could, and only to expect 
that divine helpers would be found waiting for them at the 
close of it, no words can describe. 

2. At last there came a clear and effectual testimony against 
these notions, and the practices to which they had given birth. 
Anxi it took this form : — It said, " You are seeking to make 
yourselves just or righteous before God. You cannot do it 
There is but one Kighteousness, that which is in Christ, for the 
woret wid the best of us. You are seeking to deliver your- 
selves by this and that experiment from the sense of the evils 
you have committed. You cannot do it. Faith in the Son of 
God is the only deliverance for the conscience of any man. 
You are not free till you trust Him ; till you are free, you can- 
not do the works of a freeman, but only those of a slave." 
The Reformers who bore this protest were obliged to carry it 
still further back. They were forced to say, as St. Paul had 
said before them, " G^d Himself is the justifier. He has given 
Christ for our sins, and has raised Him again for our justifica- 
tion. He calls you, each of you, to know that Just One, ip 
whom you are accepted." 

It is impossible not to see that this was levelling language ; 
it was breaking down, to all appearance, the barriertr between 
the righj^ous and the wicked, barriers which centuries had 
been at work to build up. Nay, it seemed as if this language 
carried one beyond the limits of the Church : as if any man 
might claim the righteousness of Christ, — might have his con- 
science set free from sin, — might believe that God had justified 
him. The Romanists charged both these consequences of their 
doctrine upon their opponents. ** By preaching faith without 
the deeds of the law," they said, " you efface moral distinc- 
tions; by speaking so generally as you do of Christ's death 
and resurrection, you seem to take away the privileges of the 
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baptized man." The Keformers retaliated. "You," they 
said, *' are guilty of the sin you impute to us. You have over- 
thrown all difference between the pure and the impure ; you 
have done so inevitably, because you have destroyed all diflfer- 
ence between those who believe and those who do not believe." 
That being the danger which they dreaded most, they set them- 
Belves to consider how they might most successfully avoid it. 
The result was a new set of experiments to separate the Church 
from the world, and then to create a Church within the Church. 
Faith justifies, but it must be ascertained who have faith. 
Christ's is the only righteousness ; but to whom is that right- 
eousness imputed ? God calls men to the knowledge of His 
Son ; but if He calls, does He not also reject ? 

It seemed to Protestant divines and laymen just as 
necessary to invent plans for dividing the faithful from the 
unbelieving, — those who belonged to Christ from those who 
had no relation to Him, — the elect from the reprobate, — as it 
had ever seemed necessary to the Eomanist to divide heathens 
from baptized men, ecclesiastics from the laity, the saint from 
the ordinary Christian. And I think it must be owned, that 
the effects in each case have been similar. The great moral 
distinctions, which God's law proclaims, and which the con- 
science of man aflBrms, have not been deepened but obliter- 
ated ; fictitious maxims and standards have been introduced 
which are as unfavorable to the common honesty of daily life, 
as they are to any higher righteousness which we should seek 
fiB citizens of God's kingdom, as creatures formed in His image. 
It seems as if faith signified a persuasion that God will not 
punish us hereafter for the sins we have committed here, because 
we have that persuasion; as if some men were accounted 
righteous, for Christ's sake, by a mere deception, it not being 
the fact that they are righteous; as if God pleased of mere 
arbitrariness that certain men should escape His wrath, and 
that certain men should endure the full measure of it. I find 
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it bard even to state these propositfoas, withoat being guilty 
of a kind of profaneness, and a kind of unoharitableness, so 
shocking do they sound when they are put into plain words, and 
so wrong is it to suppose that any man holds them in the sense 
which those words seem to convey. But it is not wrong, — it 
is a great duty, — ^to set them out broadly and nakedly, that 
those who have dallied with thoughts which are capable of 
such a construction may shudder, and may ask themselves 
whether this, or anything like this, is their meaning ; or, if 
not, what they do mean. Provided always, that we admit, in 
this instance, as in that of the Eomanists, what enormous influ- 
ences there are at work to neutralize these notions and state^ 
ments ; even to change them into their direct opposites ; how 
strong and earnest their desire is for freedom from sin, and 
their willingness to bear any punishment rather than be slaves 
of sin, who seem as if they thought their faith was merely to 
procure them an exemption from penalties which others must 
suffer ; how serious tfieir zeal for God's truth, who seem, by 
their words, as if they could bear to suspect Him of a fiction ; 
how thoroughly in their hearts they acknowledge God to be 
without partiality, and to be altogether just, whose phrases 
ascribe to Him a principle of conduct upon which they would 
themselves be ashamed to act. I repeat what I said before ; 
the more frankly and thankfully we make these admissions, 
the more we are bound to labor, that the faith which fs in the 
hearts of men may not be extinguished in theni and utterly 
misrepresented to their children, by the perilous unbelief which 
they allow to mingle with it. For the sake of the precious 
good, we must wrestle with itd counterfeit. And this, I believe, 
we can only do by resolving once for all, that since every 
attempt which has been hitherto made to draw lines and limit- 
ations about the Gospel of God, for the purpose of dividing 
the righteous from the wicked, has tended to confound them, 
— ^to put evil for good, and good for evil, — ^we will abstain in 
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future from all such attempts, and will ask serioudy whether 
God has not himself established eternal distinctions, which 
become clear to us when, and only when, we are content to be 
the heralds of his free and universal love. I think it may be 
le^own, not only that these distinctions are most recognised 
when we look upon all men as interested in Christ's Death and 
Resurrection, but that we cannot do justice to the zeal of 
Romanists for Baptism, of Protestants for Faith, that we can- 
not reconcile the one with the other, paying the highest honor 
to each, till we claim the wider ground from which they are 
both inclined to drive us. I think that we shall find that the 
Scriptures interpreted simply, interpreted especially in connex- 
ion with the fact of the Resurrection which has lately occupied 
us, explain and vindicate each of these apparently -inconsistent 
tenets, but explain and vindicate them by taking from each its 
exclusive and inhuman, and with that, its fictitious and immoral, 
character. 

3. If we start from the point at which we arrived in the last 
Essay, and believe that the Christ, the King of man's spirit, 
having taken the flesh of man, willingly endured the death of 
which that flesh is heir, and that His Father, by raising Him 
from the dead, declared that death and the grave and hell 
could not hold Him, because He was His righteous and well- 
beloved Son, we have that first and highest idea of Justification 
which St. Paul unfolds to us. Grod justifies the Man who 
perfectly trusted in Him ; declares Him to have the only 
righteousness which He had ever claimed, — the only one which 
would not have been a sin and a fall for Him to claim, — the 
righteousness of His Father, — the righteousness which was 
His so long as He would have none of his own, so long as He 
was content to give up Himself " He was put to death in the 
flesh J He loas justified in the Spirit f'^ this is the Apostle's 
language ; this is his clear, noble, satisfactory distinction, 
which is re-asserted in various forms throughout the New 
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Testament. But St. Paul takes it for granted, that this justi- 
fication of the Son of God and the Son of man was his own 
justification, — his own, not because he was Saul of Tarsus, not 
because he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, but because he was 
a man. All his zeal as an Apostle of the Gentiles, all his 
arguments against his own countrymen, have this ground and 
no other ; the one would have worn out from contempt and 
persecution, the other would have fallen utterly to pieces, if 
he had not been assured that Christ's resurrection declared 
Him to be the Son of man, the Head of man, and therefore, 
that His justification was the justification of each man. He 
had not arrived at this discovery without tremendous personal 
struggles. He had felt far more deeply than Job did, how 
much he was at war with the law of his being, the law which he 
was created to obey ; he had felt far more deeply than Job, 
that there was a righteousness near him, and in him, in which 
his inner mind delighted. He had been sure that there must be 
a Eedeemer to give the righteousness the victory over the 
evil ; to deliver him out of the power to which he was sold, to 
satisfy the spirit in him which longed for good. He had 
thanked God through Jesus Christ his Lord. And now he felt 
that he was a righteous man ; that he had the only righteous- 
ness which a man could have, — the righteousness of God, — 
the righteousness which is upon faith, — the righteousness 
which is not for Jew more than for Gentile, — which is for all 
alike. 

How impossible, then, was it for him to receive Baptism as 
if it were merely the outward badge of a profession, a sign 
which separated the sect of the Nazarenes from other Jews, or 
other men! If it marked him out as a Christian, that was 
because it denoted that he would no more be the member of 
any sect, of any partial society whatever, — ^that he was claim- 
ing his relation to the Son of God, the Head of the whole^ 
human race. It must import his belief that this Son of God, 
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and not Adam, was the true root of Humanity ; that from 
Him, and not from any ancestor, each man derived4ii8 life. It 
must import his acknowledgment, that in himself, in his flesh, 
dwelt no good thing ; but that he was not obliged or intended 
to live as a creatm*e of flesh, as a separate self seeking being ; 
that it was utterly contrary to God's order that he should. 
But if Baptisib imported so much, it must import more. Paul 
bad not devised it, or invented it. An act which expressed 
the giving up of himself, could not be one which only signified 
that he had made a choice between two religions, abandoning 
one, adopting another. He had done nothing of the kind. He 
had not abandoned his Jewish faith ; he was holding it fast, 
maintaining that it had been proved to be true throughout 
He was not adopting a Christian religion. He was simply 
submitting himself to a Son of David as being also the Son of 
God. Baptism, then, he accepted as the ordinance of God for 
men, as His declaration of that which is true concerning men, 
of the actual relation in which men stand to Him. If He had 
justified His Son, by raising Him from the dead, — ^if, in that 
act, He had justified the race for which Christ had died, — then 
it was lawful to tell men that they were justified before God, 
that thej were sons of God in the only-begotten Son ; it was 
lawful to tell them that the act which, by Christ's command, 
accompanied the preaching ,of the Gospel to all nations, signi- 
fied this, and nothing less than this. If Christ was not the 
actual Mediator between God and man, — ^if His resurrection 
did not declare that God confessed Him in that character, and 
thereby confessed men to be righteous in Him, — Baptism was 
a nullity, a mere delusion ; it ought not to be associated with 
the proclamation of facts so stupendous ; a message professing 
to come from Gt)d, who is a spirit, and concerning all the 
mysteries of man's spiritual life, should not be linked to a poor 
petty rite which denoted merely his external position. 

By declaring in plain words, that they who were baptized 
7* 
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into Christ were baptized into His deatb, that they put on 
Christ, that they were to count themselves dead indeed to sin, 
but alive unto God, risen with Christ, St. Paul pointed out the 
ever-effectual protection against the error into which the Church 
afterwards fell ; the one great divine distinction for which it 
substituted its awkward and mischievous theories and prao- 
tices. 80 long as Baptism was really felt to denote the true 
and eternal law of man's relation to God, so long it could give 
no excuse for those notions respecting post-baptismal sin, out 
of which such enormous and complicated evils were ileveloped. 
How could those who believed that God had declared His 
Son to be the root of righteousness for every man, — ^that they 
were baptized into Him, adopted to be sons of God in Him, — 
teach any human creature that he had had a certain righteous- 
ness, justification, freedom from evil, for a moment, but that 
when he had yielded to the lusts of the flesh, or the power of 
the Evil Spirit, these blessings were his no longer? Of course 
it would be so, if his righteousness werejiis own property, if 
it could ever become his own property. * But if what baptism 
proclaimed was precisely, that it never could, that the notion 
of a self-righteousness is false in principle, the greatest of all 
contradictions, then it must be the right and duty of men at 
all times to turn to Him in whom they are created, redeemed, 
justified ; their trust was either lawful at no time, or it was 
lawful at every time ; on no principle, save that of continual 
trust in the Lord of hid spirit, could a man assert the privilege 
and glory of his baptism, and rise above his enemies. What* 
ever doctrine robbed him of that trust, or led him to build his 
life and conduct upon distrust, was earthly, sensual, devilishTl 
The Eeformers, I conceive, were not denying the strongest 
assertions of St Paul respecting baptism, when they used this 
language, and called on all men to believe in the Son of Qod 
for their justification. In fact, they appealed to these aseertioDB 
continually ; tiiey were their roost effectual weapons. Nor, I 
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conceive, did they pervert or weaken these words, when they 
said that the Church was falling into the condition of a mere 
world, and that faithful men must be the instruments of raising 
it out of that condition. Faith, they said, — and the conscience 
of men confirmed their words, — is the ground of right hearty 
action ; unb^ief makes it impossible. 

" Yes," replies the Eomanist, " and your Protestant mode 
of reforming the universal Church was to split it into a thou- 
sand sects ; your Protestant way of asserting the preciousness 
of faith was, to leave us nothing in which we should believe." 
The mockery is severe, and it is deserved. Sectarianism has 
been the effect of the schemes which Protestants have adopted 
for the purpose of defining who have a right to be members of 
Christ's Church, and who have not ; the loss of a distinct and 
common object of faith has been the effect of the schemes 
which Protestants have adopted to ascertain who have and 
who have not the gift of faith, or the right to believe. They 
have sought to be wiser than God, and God has confounded 
their vanity. He has laid one foundation for a Universal 
Church, and they thought they might make foundations for 
themselves* He has established the grealt distinctions, that 
there is in every man a spirit which seeks righteousness, and a 
flesh which stoops to evil ; that there is with every man the 
Christ, who would quicken his spirit, and deliver his soul and 
body out of death ; and with every man an evil power, who 
tempts him to become the slave of his flesh, and so to destroy 
his soul and body ; that in Christ, the true Lord of their spirit, 
men are claimed as sons of God, and that they, by distrusting 
Him, and yielding to the devil, become utterly unlike Him, 
forming themselves in the image of the father whom they have 
chosen. And we, for these great practical divine contrasts, 
which will be brouorht out in the clear light of God's judgment- 
day, and which nothing in earth or hell or heaven can alter or 
modify, must have our own sets erf spiritual and carnal men; 
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of those who can make it clear to us that they believe, and of 
those who cannot : divisions which are so many premiums to 
hypocrisy, so many hindrances to honest men, so many tempta- 
tions to him whose experiences have acquired for him the title 
" religious" to think that he has not a world and flesh and devil 
to struggle with, while he may be convincing a looker-on, by 
his ordinary behavior, that he is an obedient slave of all three ; 
which tempt those who are treated as carnal and worldly, to 
believe what they are told of themselves, to act as if they had 
not that longing for good, which they yet know that they have, 
and which God does not disown, for His Son has awakened it, 
though His servants may be stifling it. 

Most assuredly the curse of God is upon these Protestant 
devices, and we shall feel it more and more. But is the refuge 
in going back to those who have been guilty of framing devices 
for the same ungodly end; devices, the condemnation of which 
is written in the history of the world ? Is it not rather in the 
bolder, freer proclamation of God's universal Gospel, of a 
Church founded on Christ the Son of God and the Son of 
man, of His justification of each man as a spiritual creature, a 
child of God created to trust Him, to know Him, to exhibit 
His likeness ? 

I have alluded to the sympathy which existed between 
orthodox English Churchmen and Unitarians in the last cen- 
tury, on the subject of the conversions and spiritual struggles 
upon which the Evangelical teachers dwelt so much. There 
was an alliance also between these same parties against the 
leading Evangelical doctrine. Both alike foretold that the 
consequence of holding and preaching justification by faith, 
must be the weakening of moral obligations. " A high-flown 
pedantical morality might be cultivated by those who adhered 
to this tenet ; plain home-spun English honesty and good faith 
would be undermined by it." 
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When the Evangelical leacbers appealed to our Articles, in 
defence of their proposition, they used a good argumerUum ad 
homifiem for one division of their opponents ; it had no weight 
at all for the other. The evidence they required was of a dif- 
ferent kind, and it was not wanting. The Edinburgh Eeview, 
by adopting Sir Jaraes Stephen's delightful Essay " On the 
Clapham School," has practically declared, that the cause of 
which it was the ablest champion forty years ago, is not now 
defensible ; that the men who, if the words of its accomplished 
clerical ally were true, must have been utterly fantastical, as 
well as fanatical, — governing themselves by some absurd 
imaginary prificiple, which has nothing to do with the business 
of the world, were really simple, clear-hearted, clear-headed 
men, who were faithful in their callings, who infused a new and 
juster spirit into commercial life, who compelled politicians to 
acknowledge other maxims than those of party, another object 
than that of advancing themselves. There can be now bo 
manner of doubt that the existence of such men had the most 
purifying, elevating influence upon English society ; that they 
did very much to overthrow that morality of sentiment, which 
the Anti-Jacobin could only ridicule, and to counttbract the 
stock-jobbing tendencies of the day, which some of those whom 
the Anti-Jacobin most lauded were niyrturing. Their one 
great, testimony, that a man can never be a chattel, was the 
most significant practical commentary on all they said of the 
worth of the individual soul ; a proof how thorou^li^y their 
doctrine possessed their lives ; an example to all after genera- 
tions; seeing that the very time they chose for making this 
protest was the one in which the doctrine of the individual 
rights of men was frightening them and most of their political 
associates, seeing that they were accused of promoting Jaco- 
binism as well as of putting the wealth and commerce of the 
great English cities in peril, and that they nevertheless perse 
vered, in the faith that evil must be denounced at all hazards, 
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and that that which is wrong in the tendencies of a time, can 
only be effectually resisted by the assertion of the right which 
is most akin to it This was faith, and these men were in the 
true sense "just by faith." Their outward acts proceeded 
from a principle; that principle was. Trust in an unseen Person, 

Why do those who talk most of justification by faith in our 
day exhibit no similar fruits^ Why is English society not 
raised or purified by their presence in it? Why are the trades- 
men among them as ready as any others to mix chicory with 
their coffee ? the merchants and politicians to job ? the divines 
to slander? Is it not because they believe justification by 
faith, instead of believing in Christ the Justifier ? Is not the 
whole principle changed? Is not the formula which repre- 
sents the principle doing duty for it ? 

I know well how many there are in tiie modern Evangelical 
iBchool who imitate the faith as well as the works of their 
fathers. I know how deeply they are grieved by the crowd 
of heartless and noisy champions who defend their cause be* 
cause it is the popular and patronised one now, as they would 
have cursed it and slandered its professors fifty years ago. I * 
entreat the Unitarians to compare these two classes; those 
whom they cannot for one moment suspect of hypocrisy, to 
whose honesty and |jraplicity of character they are willing to 
do homage ; and those whom they have a right to condemn as 
loud, talking, unreal bigots, bitter against all who differ from 
them, in proportion as they feel their own ground insecure. I 
entreat them to ask themselves whether the most striking char> 
acteristic of the former, so far as they are able to judge, is not 
faith in, and devotion to, a living Person, whom they reverence 
as ttieir Lord, and to whom they cleave as ttieir Friend? 
whether the others are not as evidently fighting for a notion or 
a theory ? Supposing this to be the case, then are not the former 
holding with a strong grasp that very belief, which the Unita- 
rian idea of Christ would wrest from them ? Would not the 
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losfi to the other, if that idea were forced upon them, be very 
inconsiderable indeed 1 If the anti-orthodox faith obtained 
the ascendency which it once held among the Vandals in 
Africa, and were as persecuting as it was among them, is there 
not the highest probability that this latter class ^vould supply 
a band of ready, promising, very soon vehement, converts 
to the new system ? is it not certain tiiat the former would 
withstand it to the death ? 

There is one fact recorded by the faithful and affectionate 
biographer of the Clapham school which, I should be very dis- 
honest and cowardly if I suppressed. It is, that one of the 
neighbors of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Thornton, who was 
united with them in many of their benevolent projects and in 
close personal friendship, was professedly and notoriously 
a Unitarian. It must have puzzled him greatly at first, to ex- 
plain how all the plain and practical virtues which he saw in 
them, not only accompanied, — that he might have accounted 
for on his general maxims of toleration, — but manifestly flowed 
out of, the faith which he had been taught was so likely to 
beget immorality. It may have puzzled them almost equally 
to understand how he, an opposer of that faith, not only per- 
formed right acts, but exhibited, as we are told he did, that 
habitual rectitude, which they w6uld ordinarily and rightly at- 
tribute to some deep root. I suppose he came at last to some 
solution of his difficulty which satisfied him. I should think 
their faith in Christ the Justifier must have been the solution 
of theirs. As that grew stronger, they must have said more 
and more frequently, "Thou, O Lord, art more than all our 
systems and calculations. Thou mayest perchance have rule 
in a thousand hearts, where they are not admitted, even as it 
is clear Thou dost not rule in many where they are received." 
And that conclusion, instead of leading them to Latitudinarian- 
ism, will have saved them from it. How could they ever give 
up their faith in Christ as a living Person, when they traced, 
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not only all ihzt was not evil in themselves, but all that was 
good in any man, to Him 7 If they had not only seen that 
truth at certain times, but had been able to state it fully at 
all times, from how much of misery might they have saved 
some of their contemporaries, from how much vagueness and 
infidelity their descendants ! Need Cowper have sunk into 
despair if he had believed that Christ was in hun at all times, 
and was not dependent upon his apprehension or faith? 
Would his evangelical biographers have been reduced to the 
miserable — not always the successful — apology, that his mad- 
ness was not caused or aggravated by his Christianity ? 
Might they not have had to give thanks that that was the cure 
of it 1 If Blanco White had ever learnt to extend that belief 
to all men, would he have approached the confines of specula- 
tive atheism 1 

I ask these questions with fear ; but I think, for many rea- 
sons, that they should be asked. And since the last, of them 
has a very close interest for the new school of Unitarians, I 
would venture to offer one or two more thoughts for their re- 
flection. They have learnt from Mr. Carlyle and others, to 
speak of faith in a tone altogether different from that which 
was common in the last generation. I would respectfully in- 
quire of them, whether they are not, ever and anon, falling into 
the error which I have attributed to our modern Evangelicals, 
and which infects many beside them, — that of making Faith 
itself an object of trust, almost of worship 7 1 know how they 
will escape from the charge. " Oh no I" they will say, " we 
mean, not faith in Faith, but faith in an idea. Don't you know 
what Mr. Emerson says of the Mahometans, that they over- 
tlirew hosts, because they were horsed on an idea ? What we 
object to is, your doctrine that faith in a Christian idea is the 
only faith." I beg to disclaim any such representation of my 
doctrine. I acknowledge that Mahomet triumphed over hosts, 
I acknowledge that he triumphed by faith. Yes ! by faith in 
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a real living God. His opponents were horsed^upon ideas ; (or 
rather conceptions of their own mind ;) therefore the horses 
and their riders were cast into the sea. I think that his failh 
could overcome much, because it was faith in a substance, a 
reality, a Person. I do not think it could overcome the world, 
or the flesh, or the devil. I think ;all three have proved in the 
issue, too strong for the Mahometan. I accept the Apostle 
John's explanation of the two conditions which are necessary 
to & complete victory. It has stood the test of much experience, 
and will I think, stand the test of all. " This is the victory 
that overcometh the world ; even our Fmth." " Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God?" 
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ON REGENERATION. 



Mr. Combe's Essay on the Physical Constitatioa of man has, 
I am told, had an enormous circulation, both here and in Scot- 
land. I cannot wonder at its success: nor do I regret it, 
though I might not easily find^ book from the conclusions of 
which I more entirely dissent. It has, I think, brought the 
question of education, and many other questions, to the right 
issue. What is the constitution of man ? ' We want to know 
_that. Till we know it, we cannot educate; we cannot do 
much to benefit the condition of men, individually or socially. 
Wheti we know it, our main business will be to ask what there 
is which has hindered men from being in conformity with their 
constitution ; how they may be brought into conformity with 
it. That I understand to be Mr. Combe's main principle, 
and I heartily assent to it. I do not think it is now for the 
first time announced. I believe men have been trying to act 
upon it. But I believe also that many causes have prevent- 
ed us from stating it to ourselves consistently ; that notions of 
education and reformation, inconsistent with this, have intruded 

(162) 
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themselves into our miDds ; that they are confbefag vlb greatly; 
that any one who recals us to this sound and orthodox doctrine 
is doing us a service. Mr. Combe, however, claims for him- 
self an honor which did not belong to our ancestors. He says, 
that they knew little or nothing of man's physical state, of the 
laws of his body, of the condition under which he exists as a 
citizen of this earth. I am not inclined to dispute either the 
charge against them, or the pretensions which he puts forth 
for himself. I had no doubt this was their special ignorance, 
and that it was the mother of a multitude of false theories and 
mischievous practices. I think God has given us great means 
of removing the primary error, and its fruits ; and that we are 
guilty in His sight, if we do not use them. 

But, further, Mr. Combe assumes that this knowledge 
which we have attained, respecting men's physical condition, 
is the only secure knowledge, the only knowledge upon which 
we can act. All other, he thinks, all which our ancestors sup- 
posed they had, is a mere collection of guesses. They did not 
agree about it themselves; we agree about it still less. How 
can we teacli men guesses ? How can we apply them to 
practice ? When they are put into one scale, and ascertained 
laws into another, must not they kick the beam ? Practically, 
therefore, even if we have ever so much hankering after these 
guesses, — ever so much of what we call Faith in them, — we 
must leave them out of our calculation. And is it not proba- 
ble that we shall find, at last, that we had the best possible 
right to leave them out ; that in fact these physical laws explain 
them ; that if we understand thenij we understand the whole 
constitution of man ? 

To these questions I answer distinctly : Whenever guesses 
are balanced against laws, guesses must kick the beam; if 
divines and moralists have nothing but guesses to produce, 
and Mr. Combe has laws, it is not a matter of doubt but of 
certainty, that he will be the teacher of the world, and that 
they must make their way out of it as fast as they can. I ad- 
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mit, further, that there are a great many appearances in the 
history of the world and in our present position, which may, 
very naturally, lead Mr. Combe and thousands of others to 
the conclusion that divines and moralists are guessers and no- 
thing else. Not a few of them have almost admitted that they 
have no certain ground to stand on. Many of those who do not, 
rest the proof that they can teach things which may and should 
be believed upon reasons which do not.satisfy the understand- 
ings and consciences to which they are presented. The divi- 
sions of Christendom, which have increased, and are increasing 
seem to make out the strongest 'prima facie case in favor of 
Mr. Combe's practical decision. If every other method of ed- 
ucation is laid aside and his adopted, as the only one which 
States can sanction or which is available for men universally, 
he and those who have joined with him in advocating it will 
be much less answerable for the result, than we who have 
opposed him. 

After what I have said in previous Essays, it would be great 
affectation to pretend that I have any doubt as to the final 
issue of that experiment. As I have throughout been tracing 
feelings and consciousnesses in men which point to some spir- 
itual object, and which are uneasy, feverish, tormenting, pre- 
cisely because that which they seek they cannot find, and be- 
cause some faint, obscure image is offered to them as the sub- 
stitute for it ; as I have maintained that these feelings and 
consciousnesses are not less active now than in former days, 
but, perhaps, more active, — active in quarters where the influ- 
ence of Church doctrines is utterly repudiated ; as I have dif 
fered from my brethren chiefly in confessing the wider extent 
of these consciousnesses, the evidence which proves them to 
exist where we should be inclined to ignore them; as I have 
been reasoning with those who would build a new scheme of 
divinity on these very consciousnesses, — one which is, they 
«ay, to be universal, and to displace our exclusive doctrines : 
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it cannot be very necessary that I should enter at large into 
my reasons for not supposing that we can provide for all the 
necessities o'f human beings, or set them altogether right, by 
treating them as creatures possessing a stomach, a liver, and 
a brain. It is, of course, an obvious and familiar theory, that 
these consciousnesses are secreted in the stomach, the liver, 
and the brain; I am quite willing that any one should hold 
that theory, and should try to work it out I believe that in 
the course of his workings he will do much good ; that he 
will continually observe, and may enable us to observe, the 
close connexion of these bodily functions with the thoughts 
and moral state of human beings, — their action and re-action 
upon each other. I believe that the more the facts which 
establish that relation and inter-dependence are noted, the bet- 
ter ; that the more they are meditated upon, the b'etter. And 
this because the thorough patient observation and meditation 
of them will, I am sure, set right a great many crude notions 
of ours, and will also convince the inquirer that his scheme 
must fail ; that when he has got all priests and traditions out 
of his way, he is only beginning the process of clearance which 
is needful for his success ; that he must get the thoughts and 
convictions which have helped most to raise and civilize human 
society •out of his way also : that if he does not, they will per- 
plex and torment him continually. And I do tell him plainly 
and confidently, that, tolerant man as he is — honestly tolerant, 
I have no doubt, and eager to rid the earth of us, because we 
are intolerant — he will not be able to expel an infinite number 
of religious experiences, fancies, notions, by medicines allopa- 
thic or homoepathic : he vnll be obliged to resort to older, 
more tried methods. He must — I would say it to him in the 
lowest whisper — ^but I must say it, and he and the world will 
find whether I am right, — he must persecute. The inconvenient 
consciousnesses, which do not let the physical constitution act 
freely and healthily, will have to be prohibited. And since it 
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is not easy to reaeh them by decrees and s'syords, the expres- 
sion of them must be checked, because it will be found that 
they are just as infectious as scarlet fever or small pox. I do 
not speak these words hghtly or inconsiderately. The history 
of persecution by all sects, governments, churches, in all fami- 
lies and neighborhoods, seems to me most clearly.to show that 
it originates with a de8ire,r— (often an honest desire — it was so 
in Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, when they ordered the deaths 
of Ignatius and Polycarp)— to put down that which is found 
to interfere seriously, either with the quiet of society, or with 
the comfortable working of some system or theory, which we 
have convinced ourselves is salutary and needful for human 
beings. That X think is an account of it which includes aU 
cases, the particular motives and influences being of course 
most various. And I cannot understand how those who think 
that there are certain common tendencies- in all men, call them 
physical or what you please, should suppose themselves free 
from this tendency, which experience shows to be so general ; 
or, at least, why the world should suppose them free 
from it. . I rather think the danger of their yielding to it is 
greatly increased by their apparent conviction that it never can 
assail them. 

I do not, however, dream that warnings of this kind will 
deter any one from reducing Mr. Combe's theory to practice ; 
most certainly I do not wish that they should hinder any one 
from giving it the most serious consideration. There are some 
eminent moralists among ourselves, formed in the school of 
Butler, who will be inclined to dismiss it rather superciliously 
on another ground. They will exclaim, " Why, are Mr. 
Combe's disciples really ignorant that a much closer observer 
and deeper thinker than he is, has been in this field before 
him, and has shown us clearly and satisfactorily that there is 
a moral constitution in which all human beings are sharers ? 
Have they never heard that Butler has proved social affections 
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to be an integral part of our human nature, a far more essen- 
tial part of it than tho senses or the power of locomotion ? Do 
they not know that he has proved self love and resentment to 
have a moral basis ? Have they forgotten the evidence by 
which he has shown that the Conscience is not only one of the 
faculties of our nature, but the lordly, sovereign faculty, to 
whifch all owe obedience ? Will any one say that the pro- 
cesses by which these positions have been demonstrated are 
less legitimate or less scientific than those to which Mr. Combe 
has had recourse ?" 

I, at least, feel no temptation to maintain that paradox. I 
should find it difficult to say how much I honor Butler, or 
how much I owe to his discourses on Human Natiire. But I 
cannot help perceiving that there are causes which give the 
exclusive believers in a physical constitution, — immeasurably 
inferior as they may be to him, — a very decided advantage 
over him. Though Physiology may be even yet in its infancy, 
the physiologist speaks confidently of some facts and laws 
which he has ascertained. As Butler is commonly interpreted,' 
he assumes all moral principles to depend merely on probable 
evidence. Some of his disciples seem to look upon that as his 
most characteristic doctrine. 

Again, there are certain diseases of the body which can 
without any hesitation be traced to certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, which are the effects of bad drainage, neglect of 
ventilation, want of cleanliness ; others, which can be directly 
referred to drunkenness or profligacy. The former are posi- 
tive evils directly curable by physical remedies, the latter, which 
we commonly call moral, might be avoided by a man who 
noticed how much of sickness, pain, poverty, they produced. 
But when our social affections and our self-love are diseased, 
it does not appear that Butler has pointed out any satisfactory 
method of setting them right, of restoring their healthy 
activity. He shows that they are meant for us, and that they 
• 
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are meant to be in harmony ; but suppose they are dormant^ 
how are tiiey to be awakened ? suppose they are in discord, 
what ia to reconcile them ? Is it not likely that a man will say, 
^' Mr. Combe helps me to a certain extent. He shows me some 
inflaenoes which may seriously derange the economy of my 
indiridual life, and of the wo^ld. He tells me how I may avoid 
those influences. Till you can give me some aid that is more 
efficient, I must avail myself of his." The student of Butler's 
doctrine on the Conscience, is often forced even more painfully 
upon this conclusion. For he will say to himself, " My con- 
science ought, you say, to be a king. But it i^ not a king. It is 
a captive. How shall it be raised to its throne ? And when it 
has got a temporary ascendency, can I trust it ? Does not 
Butler himself admit the posssibility of superstition acting 
upon it, and deranging its decisions ? Is that a slight excep- 
tion to a general maxim "^ Does not all history show that the 
decrees of this great ruler may be made contradictory, mon- 
strous, destructive, by this disturbing force, which Butler 
notices, but hardly deigns to take account of?" 

And thirdly, it must not be forgotten that so intelligent and 
ardent (I dare not say, so excessive) an admirer of Butler as 
8ir James Mackintosh^ has complained, that while he is bold 
and clear in asserting the fact of a conscience, and its right to 
dominion, he is timid and hesitating in affirming what it is, and 
how its prerogatives are to be exercised. Is not this remark 
strictly true ? Is not every practical student of Butler obliged 
to put the question to himself: ** This faculty belongs to my 
nature : then : — ^What, to me ? Is the conscience mine ^ Do I 
govern it, or does it govern me ^" The school-doctor may 
dismiss this difficulty with great indiflference. For the living 
man everything is involved in the answer to it. 

I have taken Butler as the highest specimen and best known 
representative of a noble class of thinkers and writers, to whom 
I believe we are under the greatest obligations ; who have 
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brought to light truths which we could never less afford than 
now to lose sight of, but who are in danger of being utterly 
supplanted by a race of mere physical philosophers, or of mere 
spiritualists, if we are not prepared to examine in what rela- 
tion they stand to both. The great facts to which Butler bore 
so brave a witness, cannot, I think, be explained, while we 
regard them merely as facts in man's nature.- The more w« 
look into them, the more they imply an ascent out of that 
nature, a necessity in man to acknowledge that which is above 
it, that which is above himself. When we take in this neces- 
sity, as implied in our constitution, the difficulties which beset 
the most full and masterly explanation that can be given of 
these facts, gradually disappear. I will endeavor to explain 
what I mean, and to offer one more evidence that Theology 
is the protector and basis of Morality and Humanity. 

The Word Regeneration occupies a prominent place in all 
summaries of Christian Theology. It sewns to many who 
hear it, and to many who use it, as if it imported a principle 
most inconsistent with that which Butler has defended in his 
Sermons on Human Nature. " If a man requires to be regen- 
erated," they ask, " before he can be that which God requires 
him to be, that upon which He looks with approbation, how 
can human nature in itself be the good thing which Butler 
would have us believe that it is ? Must he not be at variance 
veith the Scriptures, at variance with the testimony of our 
hearts, which confess the Scriptures to be true, and ourselves 
to be evil 7" I am always glad when I hear a person who has 
really a reverence both for our great moralists and for the 
Scriptures, asking this question ; it is nearly certain to lead 
him into a clearer apprehension of both. I am always sorry 
when I hear a person asking it who wishes to prove Butler 
wrong ; it is nearly certain that he will be confirmed in the 
notion that he himserf is perfectly right, and that in his eager- 
8 
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ness not to twist the Bible into conformity with Butler's notions 
he will twist it into conformity with his own. 

Regeneration may mean the substitution, in certain persons, 
at some given moment, (say in the ordinance of Baptism, or at 
a crisis called conversion,) of a nature specially bestowed upon 
them, for the one which belongs to them as ordinary human 
beings. No doubt it has this meaning for a great many Prot- 
estants, as well as Bomanists ; no doubt this meaning mixes 
with another, in some of the purest and noblest hearts to be 
found in either communion. Such a doctrine of regeneration, 
I apprehend, is quite incompatible with the doctrine of a moral- 
ist, who supposes the human coustitution,-^that which belongs 
to us not as special individuals different from the race, but as 
members of the race, — to be good, and any violations of it and 
transgressions of it to be evil. There is no possibility, so far 
as I see, of bringing these two schemes of thought into recon- 
ciliation ; they are directly, essentially antipathic. For, to sup- 
pose that they can coexist in any human heart or intellect, 
merely because one has the label" moral,"and the other, " theo- 
. logical," is to suppose that heart or intellect, a mere shop or ware- 
house of opinions, in which no living processes are going on, 
but where goods are kept to meet the inconsistent demands of 
different markets. 

Regeneration may mean the renovation or restitution of that 
which has fallen into decay, repair of an edifice according to 
the ground-plan and design of the original architect This 
meaning is in accordance with the common usage of language. 
It is more like the sense which either a popular writer or a 
philologer would put upon the word, supposing he did not 
know that it had acquired another. And it is a signification 
which cleaves to the word in the discourses of the most reli- 
gious people ; one which Romanists and Protestants adopt con- 
sciously in Uie way of argument, and fall into unconsciously in 
their prayers and exhortations. It is obvious that such a sig- 
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nification need not in the least contradict Butler's idea of a 
human constitution, but might remarkably illustrate it. There 
being a certain constitution intended for man by His Crea- 
tor, and certain influences about him or within him which 
weakened or undermined it, the author of the work might 
look lovingly upon it, and devise certain measures for counter- 
acting those influences, and bringing it forth in its fulness and 
order. Some such theological complement of his moral system 
we may suppose gave coherency and satisfaction to the mind 
of Butler himself. 

But there is a great difficulty in our way, if we seek to put 
this idea of Regeneration in the place of the one which I set 
forth previously. Such a regeneration may be intended for us ; 
there may be processes leading some men, even leading the 
world, towards it ; but are there any signs that it has been 
accomplished ? Is the order, in this sense, restored ? Can 
even good men be said in this sense to have recovered what 
the race had lost ? Theologians therefore dwell on a restitu- 
tion or reformation, or complete renewal of the divine image in 
individuals, as an object of hope. Many of them connect with 
that, a restitution and reformation of the earth and of the 
order of human society. But they contend, as earnestly, that 
there is something already obtained by Christ, for those who 
will receive it. This something, they say, is very real ; we are 
partakers of it now, not to be partakers of it in some future ideal 
state ; it is the necessary beginning of, and preparation for 
any such state. And the words " birth" and " generation," 
which they find recurring so continually in Scripture, do, they 
contend, suggest another thought than that which the restora- 
tion of an edifice suggests. They must indicate a life communi- 
cated from a Father. A life of this kind they affirm they have 
received ; it is renewed every hour ; they cannot possibly wait 
for it till the world recovers its primitive glory ; they want 
it as the pledge that they shall not sink into utter debasement. 
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Those who use this language, refer to the 3d chapter of St 
John's Gospel, as containing the full interpretation of the doc- 
trine which is so unspeakably precious to them. All Chris- 
tians admit that this is the passage by which their opinions 
respecting Eegeneration must be tested. No humble reader, 
I suppose, thinks that he has fathomed the depth of the dis- 
course with Nicodemus. Every humble reader probably feels 
that be has caught glimpses of light from it which he would not 
exchange for the most costly treasures of the world. He perceives 
from theveryletter of the Evangelist, that tiie birth is from above; 
that a Divine Spirit is the author of it ; that it is the birth of a 
spirit ; that it is the condition of entering a kingdom ; that it has 
something to do with Baptism. He suspects that the latter part 
of the conversation concerning earthly things and heavenly things, 
the Son of Man who came down from Heaven and is in Hea- 
ven, the serpent that was lifted up in the wilderness, the love 
of God to the world in sending His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ; the light which is come into the world, the con- 
demnation which consists in loving the darkness, cannot be 
separated from the former part. But he is bewildered by the 
number of different opinions that present themselves to him 
respecting the relation which the portions of this truth, as our 
Lord sets it forth, bear to each other. " How comes the exter- 
nal rite of baptism," he inquires, " to be so linked with an 
inward operation ? W-hat has a kingdom to do with a new 
life ? Is it a future state that is denoted by the term Heaven ; 
or if not, what is it ? How is the Son of Man said to be in 
this Heaven, even while He is upon earth ? Why should the 
exaltation of the Son of Man upon the cross be referred to in 
this connexion, all-important as it may be in reference to the 
doctrine of redemption, or in the expiation for sins ? Why is 
God's love to the world brought into a passage which seems 
to speak expressly of the condition of those who are separated 
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from thj world ? Is not the condemnation of men this, that 
they do not partake of this divine and spiritual birth ? Why 
is it declared to be that they love darkness rather than light ?" 

All our disagreements, intellectually considered, arise from 
the answers which are given to these questions. Each of us is 
disposed to fix upon some one of our Lord's statements, as that 
to which he shall refer all the rest. If we desire to have our 
thoughts orderly, not loose and incoherent, not mere qualifi- 
cations or contradictions one of another, there must be a cen- 
tre round which they revolve. But it is unspeakably import- 
ant that we should not choose thi^ centre and so create a sys- 
tem for ourselves ; but that we should find it. Then we may 
find also what are the orbits and inter-dependencies of the 
bodies which it illuminates. Will any one say that I am wrong, 
if I affirm that God Himself is the centre here, that the love 
with which he loved the world, is that to which our Lord is 
leading us, that if we learn from Him what that love is, what 
it has designed, what it h^s accomplished, we shall be in a 
better condition to apprehend all that He is teaching us respect- 
ing the birth from above ? 

Starting from this point, then, it seems to me that this love 
is declared to have manifested itself in setting forth the only, 
begotten Son, not merely as the author of forgiveness, but as 
the very ground and source of man's eternal life. Looking up 
to the cross as the exhibition of God's love, — as the exhibition 
of the true and perfect Man, — the man does not perish by the 
bite of that serpent which is continually stinging him, that 
spirit of selfishness which is continually separating him from 
God and his brethren. He sees that Eternal Life which was 
with the Father, and which in the Divine Word is manifested 
to us ; he becomes an inheritor of it. But his perception does 
not make the fact which he perceives. The Son of Man, who 
is one with men and one with God, who is in Heaven, in the 
presence of God, whilst He is walking on earth, has come 
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down to establish the kingdom of Heaven upon earth, to unite 
earth and heaven in Himself. He has come to claim men as 
spiritual beings capable of this spiritual life, inheritors of this 
spiritual kingdom. Baptism declares this to be their proper 
and divine constitution in Christ. All who receive it claim the 
kingdom which God has declared to be theirs. They take up 
their rights as spiritual beings. He bestows His spirit upon 
them that they may enjoy these rights ; that they may be as 
much born into the light of Heaven, into the light of God's 
countenance, as the child is born out of the womb into the 
light of the sun. That counte*nance is shining upon them, the 
Spirit is with them to open their eyes, that they may take in 
the light of it. And this is the condemnation, and this will be 
the only condemnation, that they do not come to it, that they 
shut the eyes of their spirit to it, that they love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. 

We have considered three views of Eegeneration, each of which 
was plausible, each of which had arguments from Scripture and 
arguments from experience to allege on its behalf The first of 
them was directly opposed to Butler's doctrine of a moral con- 
stitution for man. The second was compatibl e with it b ut scarcely 
accorded with the exact language of Scripture. The third 
promised something like a kingdom or constitution to man 
hereafter, but seemed to make the existence of a spiritual 
society at present rather an anomaly and an exception among 
human societies. If we may take Christ's own exposition, if 
we may assume Him to be the Eegenerator of humanity, a 
light seems to fall on all these different aspects of the theolo- 
gical doctrine; we need, not despair of their being reconciled. 
And that same light enables us to remove the practical obsta- 
cles which hinder the application, even the acceptance, of 
Butler's ethical principle. 

First, that great and serious objection of his aflfectionate 
critic, Sir James Mackintosh, is taken away. The name, Con- 
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science, would seem to import, not a power which rules in us, 
but rather our perception and recognition of some power very 
near to us, which has a claim on our obedience. 1 think this 
interpretation of the word is fully borne out by the most fami- 
liar, and at the same time by the most serious and thoughtful, 
usage of it. The most conscientious man does not speak of 
his conscience as giving him a law ; he speaks of it as confess- 
ing a law which he dares not violate. No one, I believe, felt 
this more strongly than Butler. Again and again one per- 
ceives how much it penetrated his whole mind. If the indi- 
vidual conscience undertakes to lay down laws of its own, his 
idea of a human constitution, that is, of a law or order for all 
human beings, is absolutely set at nought. And yet he was 
forced to say, that in our nature, conscience is the lordly fac- 
ulty, the one entitled to speak and to be obeyed. But if I am 
entitled to say, ** There is a Lord over my inner man to 
whom I am bound, apart from whom I cannot exercise the 
functions which belong to me as a man, according to the kw 
of my being," conscience can be restored to its simple and 
natural signification ; it does no*t demand sovereignty, but pays 
homage. And since it is the witness of His authority who 
governs all the faculties and ^energies of man, since it claims 
their service for Him, since it testifies of every act of disobe- 
dience done by any of them to Him, it does occupy that posi- 
tion relative to all of them which Butler has assigned it. They 
are al^ out of order when they do not listen to its voice ; they 
are all in harmony when its suggestions are heeded. It may 
in the most true sense be said, that we are only in our natural, 
that is to say, in our orderly and reasonable state, when every- 
thing within us is preserving its subordination to its righteous 
ruler. It can be said with equal truth, — and one assertion 
illustrates instead of contradicting the other, — that naturaUy, 
that is to say, when we follow our own inclinations, when we set 
up to govern ourselves, and forget that there is a supernatural 
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government established within us, we become disorganized and 
bestial. 

The habits of Butler's time, perhaps, did not allow him to 
use this language. Hence that hesitation and timidity which 
Mackintosh so livingly and admirably describes. We may 
see in it the shrinking of a reverent thinker when he approaches 
an awful truth, interwoven with his own being, which he is not 
able distinctly to express. But what was reverence in him, 
would be, it seems to me, cowardice in us. We have been 
driven forward into a new position, in which we must either 
grasp a higher truth, or let the one go which he vindicated. I 
feel that I am not confessing Christ before men, that I am 
ashamed of Him and of His words, if I do not say that it is of 
Him my conscience speaks, that I am under His government, 
in His kingdom. Nor dare 1 hide from any man the good 
news that he^ too, is a subject of this kingdom, that the Regen- 
erator of humanity is his Lord and Master, or the warning that 
if he chooses another condition than this, he is declaring war 
with his Creator, with his fellows, and with himself 

Next, if this truth be accepted, Butler's honest admission 
respecting the possible effects of superstition in perverting the 
decrees of the conscience will no longer be fatal to his princi- 
ple. Till the true Lord of the conscience has made Himself 
known to it, of necessity it must go about seeking rest and 
finding none. Every false king will assume dominion over it \ 
as it bows to the impostor it will become beclouded in its 
judgments ; the more it tries to regulate its vassals, the more 
mischief it will do them, the more cruel they will feel its 
tryranny. It may prescribe those very outrages on physical 
rules, which I said would oblige the disciples of Mr. Combe 
to coerce it. It may prescribe outrages on the social 
affections, and so may drive the disciple of Butler, with 
all his reverence for its authority, to coerce it. Butler con- 
fesses the necessity ; the appeals which he makes to our fears 
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when he most desires to convince us that we have, in our- 
selves, a love of right for its own sake, are an acknowledgmeut 
of it. But if we believe that Christ is the ruler of this con- 
science, how beautifully that distinction of St. Paul between the 
flesh and the spirit to which I alluded in my last Essay, would 
interpret the mystery of His divine government ; what a solid 
basis would it lay for ethics and practical education ! All the 
actual punishments which overtake wrong doing, all the fears 
of punishment which visit the wrong doer, are needful for that 
evil nature in us, which is always seeking to break loose from 
law, and which would reduce us.into mere animals. But the 
Christ, the true bridegroom of man's spirit, is ever drawing it 
towards Himself, — ^is holding out to it freedom from evil, and 
the knowledge of Himself as its high reward. Owning Him,-the 
man rises out of dark superstitions, out of immoral practices ; 
he recognises the fitness of all God's arrangements in the 
physical and moral world ; he claims for the body as well as 
the soul a redemption from all which corrupts and degrades it. 
The full bearing of the principle that Christ is the regenera- 
tor of humanity, upon Butler's view of the human constitution, 
is not however understood till we have sought to apply his 
doctrine that we are essentially social beings just as much as 
we are individuals. I say, to apply it ; for nothing is easier than 
to state the maxim ; it may sound to us like the veriest com- 
mon-place. But when we have tried, in any particular case, 
to " bid self-love and social be the same," we have, probably, 
found that we could utter that command, just as we could call 
spirits from the vasty deep ; but that self-love and social did not 
do as they were bid, any more than the spirits came when they 
were called. The theoretical common-place then becomes the 
hardest of all practical paradoxes : and yet in its very difficulty 
there lay the strongest witness of its truth. I am certain that 
I have no self that I can love, — nay, that self must be an object 
of intense torment and hatred to me, unless I am the member 
8* 
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of a body. I am certain that I cannot be the member of a 
body consisting of persons, unless I am myself a person ; that 
I cannot love another person unless I do also love myself. 
^Bring in the belief of the one Head and Brother of each man, 
the one Centre of society, and that great moral contradiction is 
felt to be a great moral necessity ; one which we can welcome 
and rejoice in, and act upon. 

" But after all," the disciples of Mr. Combe will say, " you 
have not proved these positions. They have not the certainty 
which belongs to our statements respecting the physical con- 
stitution of man. Butler, in his Analogy, fairly admits that he 
is dealing only with probabilities and chances. That is afl5rm- 
ed by his disciples especially, to be his great merit. You may 
pretend that you have given certainty to what was doubtful in 
his speculations by adding to them the words of Scripture. But 
you have only given us your interpretation of those words, 
which is surely not entitled to any great weight. It is but a 
guess sustaining a guess." 

Now I am bound to own that Butler did use words 
addressed to the loose thinkers of his day, the men of wit and 
fashion about town, which seemed to confound probabilities 
with chances, to suggest the thought that we ought to calcu 
late the odds for and against the truth of a religious principle, 
and that, if there is a slight balance in favor of it, — nay, none 
at all, — ^we are to throw in the danger of rejecting it, and so 
force ourselves into the adoption of it. I mourn over these 
words as I read them, feeling how much a great and good man 
sacrificed of what was dearest to his heart for the sake of an 
argumentum ad hominem^ which, after all, was not an argu- 
ment that ever reached the conscience of any man, or that 
could do so if the conscience is what Butler affirms it to be. 
But I have mourned more deeply when I have seeniihese pas- 
sages culled out by persons of great acuteness, — acuteness 
cultivated in an Aristotelian, not a Baconian, school, — and 
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used first as a representation of the whole plan and purpose of 
Butler, secondly as the basis of a theory which was to save 
English divines from the necessity of demanding either the 
dogmatical certainty which Eome promises to her children, or 
the scientific certainty which Protestants seem to be craving 
for. Thanks be to God, that house of cards has fallen down. 
The ingenious architect has, himself, undertaken to expose its 
instability.* How much better for him that he should be 
seeking even such a temporary standing-ground, — sandy and 
shifting as I believe it to be, — as Eome can afford him, till he 
finds an eternal rock, neither of authority nor of probabilities, 
on which he and the Church may rest; — nay, how much better 
that one in whose heart there is, I am convinced, a real, even 
a passionate, love of Truth, should pass through all imaginable 
subtleties, distortions, impostures of the intellect, in his way to 
it, than that he should be content with a scheme which shuts 
out Truth from men as an unattainable, scarcely desirable, 
treasure ! How much better for us that we should incur the 
bitterest hatred and scorn, expressed with the most admirable 
cleverness and wit, of one who I yet doubt not is capable of 
all generous affections, than that we should be saddled with a 
theory which was leading numbers of young men to think tkat 
the main, perhaps the only, reason for believing in a God is, 
that if there should happen to be one. He might send them to 
hell for denying His existence I I am sure that the thought of 
tempting any to such an opinion would have been horrible to 
this writer at all times ; I have dared to put it into words, that 
it may awaken horror in the minds of those who are left among 
us, and may lead them to reflect on the infinite peril of resort- 
ing to plausible arguments for Faith, which may prove to be 
hiding-places for Atheism. 

• Compare Father Newman's book on ** Romanism and Popular Pro- 
testantism," with the masterly demolition of his theory of probabilities 
in his " Essay on Development." 
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But to return to Butler. I entirely deny tliat either these 
conclusions of his disciples, or his own inconvenient statements 
in some passages of the Analogy, represent his design or his 
method as it comes out in the first part of that great work, or 
in the Sermons at the Kolls Court, On the contrary, he is 
pursuing precisely the same end as the physical inquirer, by an 
inductive process as nearly as possible the counterpart of his. 
He is as unwilling to accept hasty generalizations as every 
disciple of Bacon must be ; he is as ready to look at facts and 
test them ; he seeks to be delivered from vague hypotheses that 
he may feel the ground upon which he is actually standing. 
What more can Mr. Combe do ? He knows perfectly well 
that he cannot lay down conclusions which shut out further 
inquiry ; that he would be a very mischievous man if he could; 
that he cannot have certainty in this sense ; that he disclaims 
it He must collect facts respecting the condition of men in 
different circumstances ; respecting their states of health and 
of disease ; respecting the treatment, mischievous or beneficial, 
which has been applied to them. Such facts must not be 
merely observed, loosely and carelessly ; they must be sub- 
mitted to a series of searching experiments. There must be 
experiments on the bodily frame which illustrate those on the 
influences to which it is exposed ; the anatomist, physiologist, 
chemist, geologist, must each contribute his quota of observa- 
tion and thought, to the confirmation or correction of the other. 
Then» afler many theories have been accepted, and thrown 
aside, some simple law is brought to light, the great test of 
which is its power of explaining facts, new and old ; so far as 
it can do that, it sustains its character ; when it fails, it is not 
discarded, but it is supposed that some deeper, more compre- 
hensive law is yet to reward the toil and humility of the 
inquirer. What can be better or truer than investigations of 
this kind ? What duty can be greater, than to avail ourselves 
of the results to which they lead ? But the more we study 
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them and admire them, the less shall we adopt those loose 
expressions which represent this evidence as something altoge- 
ther different in kind from that which is open to moralists and 
divines, if they like to make use of it. 

They may scorn facts ; they may chng to anticipations and de- 
finitions which they bring with them ; just as all the old physi- 
cal students did ; but if they take that course they depart from 
all the precedents of the wisest of their predecessors ; they 
depart still more from the precedents of Scripture. Por the 
Bible is a book in which God is teaching His creatures induc- 
tion by setting them an example of it. Nothing is there* taught 
as it is in tiie Koran, by mere decree ; everything by life and 
experiment. It offers us the severest tests of its own credi- 
bility. It meets the facts of human life and the difficulties of 
human speculation ; it undertakes to interpret the one, to show 
us the source of the other. If we accept Revelation for this 
purpose, we do not put our own sense upon it ; we go to it in 
our great necessity, to see whether it can give us the help we 
need ; we expect that if it is God's, He will do for^us what we 
cannot do for ourselves. If that which was a presumption 
before, — a presumption which I could not disown without dis 
owning all my own processes of thought and judgment, but yet 
which I did not dare to pronounce certain, because I was afraid 
lest some idiosyncrasy of my mind should, in spite of my watch- 
fulness, have mixed itself j/ith these processes, and falsified the 
result, — becomes clothed with a new force, illuminated with a 
new brightness ; if it comes back to me, stripped of all that 
was merely my own, and yet I recognize it as more mine than 
ever, — I do not know what the reason can ask for besides, to 
quiet it» and satisfy it. That, and more than that, I think the 
belief of Christ as the Regenerator of humanity does for all 
the questionings and demands of human suffering beings; that 
and more than that, for the speculations of the faithful moral 
student who has been painfully tracing the vestiges of an order 
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and constitution in the thoughts and doings of himself and bis 
fellow-creatures. 

What I say is to be tested by life, and cannot be proved by 
words. But wnce Mr. Combe and his followers are rightly 
and naturally disturbed by the discords and contradictions of 
Christian divines, — by their practical contradictions even more 
than their speculative, — ^by the evil acts and courses which 
have seemed to foUow from their dogmas, and by their eager- 
ness to enforce them, — I shall draw the evidence I produce 
from this source ; I shall maintain that these can be distinctly- 
traced lo the unbelt^ of Christians in the fact that Christ is the 
Regenerator of man ; that this faith, had they maintained it, 
must have made their conduct and their influence on society 
very different from what they have actually been. 

1. It may sound like the strangest of all charges against 
Eomanists to say that they have undervalued the Church ;- 
that they have thought meanly of it in relation to God and to 
man, of its work and of its powers. But I do believe that that 
is the very charge which we have most right to bring against 
both Latins and Greeks ; it is for this sin, I hold, that they have 
been called, and will be called, to give account before the tri- 
bunal of Him who has committed to them their stewardship, 
and before those for whose use they have received it. Do you 
say, " They have done their very utmost to exalt the Church ; 
they have boasted of it as divine ; they have said that there 
was nothing in earth or heaven that it could not bind and loose ; 
they have, till men became too enlightened to believe them, re- 
duced their doctrine to practice, and made the priest the ruler 
over the spirits, souls, bodies of men ?" Even so ; your words 
are true; they establish my position. The Apostles, instead 
of doing their utmost to exalt the Church, did nothing. They 
spoke of the Church as being in God the Father and in Jesus 
Christ ; they told those who belonged to it that they were cre- 
ated and redeemed in Christ Jesus and called ; they bade them 
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remember that they had no worth or greatness of their own ; 
they said that they were to be witnesses to all men of the re- 
demption which had been wrought out for them by the love of 
God through the sacrifice of Christ ; they said that in propor- 
tion as they renounced idols, and devil worship, and parties, 
and claimed the dignity of spiritual creatures, and acted as if 
they were sons of God and members one of another, they 
would be such witnesses. How could men who had this posi- 
tion make one for themselves ? What had men who could ex- 
ercise such a mighty power over the world to do with asserting 
or vaunting of if? No Jew or heathen believed that they had 
it ; but they believed it, and acted as if they did. When the 
Churches faith in its divine birth, in its regenerate position, in 
God's calling, was growing weak, then it must begin to say 
how very divine it is. When it no longer understands itself 
to be in Christ, to be by its very nature aid constitution spiri- 
tual, it must begin to assert that a certain mysterious spiritu- 
ality had been conferred upon it, apart from Christ ; it must 
suppose that He had delegated His functions to those who 
should have been the witnesses that he was continually and in 
person exercising them ; at last the notion must be adopted, 
and be regarded as necessary to the unity of the Church, that 
one person was representing Him in His absence, was his com- 
missioned vicar. 

Every pretension of the church, which has been felt as tyran- 
nical and intolerable by the inward conscience and reason of 
mankind, has arisen from this low and imperfect view of its 
own position. It must force men's assent to opinions, because 
it did not believe that it had power to elevate Jtheni into a 
knowledge of the Truth ; it must hold down human thoughts 
and energies, because it did not believe that it had a commis- 
sion to awaken and emancipate them ; it must be the worst of 
all civil rulers, the most miserable of policemen, the most des- 
picable of intriguers, because it did not feel that the God of 
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Truth was with it ; that it might make men citizens of His 
kingdom ; might raise them out of the maec corruptions, the 
evil results of which troubled the civil ruler — demanded the aid 
of the policeman ; that it might deliver people and their rulers 
from the habit of lying one to another.* 

But the Church has done — all honest modem historians, in- 
fidel as well as Protestant, confess it — other works than Uiese. 
However strange it may be to say that, having committed all 
these abominations, she has yet been a civilizer and educator 
of human beings ; has given a new principle to society ; has 
helped, at least, to break the chains of the serf; has made the 
new world quite UDlike the old ; this has been said, and must 
be said. Those who cannot bear the inconsistency, cannot 
bear history. If they want it to utter either fact without the 
other, they must write it afresh ; it is not what God has writ- 
ten. Both facts muS; be explained in some way. If I find that 
men who have acted in the faith of God having regenerated the 
world in Christ, and who have thought themselves called as 
churchmen to proclaim that fact and bear testimony to it by 
their lives, have been the great instruments of good to the 
world, and if I find that men — possibly these very men at some 
other period of their lives, or at the very same period — who 
have acted on the opposite hypothesis, who have behaved as 
if it was their business to make human beings something else 
than God has made them, have produced all manner of mis- 
chief and confusion ; I have a right to say, that my explanation 
is not altogether unreasonable. 

2. But Protestants have said, — Englishmen especially have 
said with* great energy : — The habit of magnifying the Church, 
which Romanists, and Greeks also, though not perhaps in an 
equal degree, have indulged in, has been utterly injurious to 

* See the Essay on " the Unity of the Church," where I have endea- 
vored more fully to work out these statements, in connexion with the doc- 
trine of an Indwelling Spirit, which I have not touched upon here. 
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ordinary morality and human life, because the state and civil 
order, and ultimately domestic order, have been disparaged, for 
the sake of glorifying it ; for the sake of mainWning a certain 
spiritual or ideal life, which is supposed to be the most truly 
Christian. Undoubtedly all this has happened ; the complaint 
has the best possible foundation. And why has this been so ? 
Because Romanists and Greeks, whatever tiiey have professed, 
have not believed that Christ came into the world to regenerate 
all human society, all the fo^ms of life, — all civil order, all do- 
mestic relationships; — because they have not really confessed 
that, when He took human flesh, and ate common food, and sat 
at the marriage feast. He declared these to be connected with 
Him, to have a divine, eternal, spiritual basis, and not to lose 
that character because they are connected with the earth and 
the body. A secret Manicheism has been infecting the practice 
of the Church, while she has denounced the heresy in terms ; 
and that Manicheism has gained strength and must gain strength 
every hour, till the idea of a regenerated humanity supersedes 
and extinguishes it. You may try other expedients, and you will 
try them in vain. The oflSce of the magistrate will be scorned as 
secular, marriage will not beheld to be honorable nor the bedun- 
defiled, till neither king, father, mother, wife nor child, are loved 
more than* Christ, till all are honored and loved, because He is 
acknowledged as the bond of their union. What then are Pro- 
testants doing to maintain that which it is the peculiar glory of 
Protestantism to maintain when they deny the renewal and re- 
generation of society in Christ ; when they insist that we may 
notclaimforour children theglory and privilege of the new birth, 
of being members of Christ ; that this is the special distinction 
of a few persons who have been brought to know that they 
possess it ? How can they defend the honor of kingdom or 
fatherhood, or of conjugal life, against Romanists, while 
they surrender their true position for so feeble a one ? 

3. And thus I am brought back to Mr. Combe and^he 
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Physical Constitution of Man. " That has been very often 
disparaged by churchmen ; the body has been spoken of con- 
temptuously by them ; health and cleanliness have been treated 
as vulgar things." Assuredly ; to our shame be it spoken j it 
has been even so. And why ? Because we have forgotten 
that Christ took a human body, and spent the greater part of 
His time on earth in healing the sicknesses of it : because we 
have not confessed that the body and the earth are as much 
redeemed and regenerated by Him as our spirits, or intellec- 
tual powers ; because we have not confessed the meaning and 
power of the Besurrection. A man who fully believes in 
Christ's Begeneration, must regard every physical study as a 
sacred study, physiology as the most sacred of all ; must desire 
that they should be pursued manftlly and fearlessly, with no 
other check than that which every true student voluntarily 
submits to, — the check upon his own pride and impatience, — 
that restraint, which tends to the highest freedom, which every 
scientific man covets, that he may be a true discoverer of 
God's laws, and a benefactor to his brethren. We ought to 
feel that all God's judgments by fever and cholera, are judg- 
ments for neglect of His physical laws, but that they will not 
be obeyed till men obey His moral laws, by ceasing to live to 
themselves, by feeling that it is their business to care for their 
fellows and for the earth. 

4. An able and benevolent man* has complained that we 
have been talking and arguing about Baptismal Begeneration, 
while our brethren of the working classes are discussing the 

* Since these words were written, he to whom they referred has left a 
blank in many hearts, and has been taken from the evil to come. The 
sentence I alluded to occurs in a beautiful lecture by the Rev. F. Robert- 
son, of Brighton. If I objected ^o the mere form of his complaint, it was 
with the full consciousness that he knew infinitely more about the work- 
ing classes than I did, sympathised with them far more deeply, was 
teaching them much better the mystery of spiritual and social Regener* 
atloft 
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question, whether mere is a God. He means to intimate that 
we know next to nothing of what is going on in their minds, 
that we are quarrelHng about our technicalities, while they are 
occupied with first principles. I feel the truth of much of 
the charge, and desire to take it home to myself. There is a 
sad chasm between us and them ; the cause is all too well indi- 
cated by this remonstrance. But I cannot admit that we are 
discussing theological technicalities, when we are talking about 
Regeneration ; I believe we are discussing the most radical 
principle of human life. I cannot admit that the working 
classes are strangers to the word Regeneration, or to contro- 
versies about it ; it is one of their favorite words ; they are 
continually thinking about plans of social regeneration. I can- 
not believe, finally, that they will ever come to the settlement 
of that primary question, whether they have a God to believe 
in and worship, till they are taught whether He has done any- 
thing, or is doing anything, for their regeneration. 

Our fault, I conceive, is, not that we have spoken too much 
on this great subject, not that we have been too earnest in 
asserting that God has regenerated us, and has given us a 
simple sign and pledge that He has done so, but, that we have 
not made the people understand, because we have not under- 
stood ourselves, that we were needing such a Regeneration as 
they want and feel that they want, — a social as well as an indi- 
vidual Regeneration. If we did see our way to tell them this ; 
to explain that we regard Christ as the Restorer of Humanity 
to its true and proper condition ; as the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; as the Head and bond of a universal brother- 
hood ; as the righteous Judge and Punisher of all that violate 
their relations to each other, and set up self in opposition to 
society ; I think we might, in time, bring some of them to feel 
that the Church was their friend and deliverer, not as they 
now, with great excuse, consider it, the bitterest of their foes. 

Let any one, however, who shall determine to speak and act 
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on this principle fully count the cost, and determine with him- 
self whether he is ready to incur it. Let him be sure that be 
must offend all parties, without a single exception. He is a 
silly dreamer, if he fancies that he shall conciliate High Church- 
men because he defends Baptismal BegeneratioD, or Low 
Churchmen because he says that faith in Christ as the Redeems- 
and Regenerator is the ground of all right Christian action. 
He must offend priests, monarchs, nobles, for he must tdl them 
they have sinned against' Christ, who has appointed them to 
take care of His sheep. He must offend those who denounce 
priests, monarchs, and nobles, because he recognises their 
appointment, and does not conceive that the Church, being a 
brotherhood, is therefore a democracy. He will displease those 
^who say that you must reform the individual before you reform 
society, for he declares that Christ is the Reformer of both, and 
that the individual who claims any relation to Him, must own 
himself the member of a society. He must displease those 
who talk of reforming Society, as the only way of reforming 
the individual, because they understand by the reformation of 
society, the alteration of its circumstances, not the assertion of 
a spiritual root and ground of it. He must count upon the 
hostility of those who wish to keep things as they are, and 
who dread change lest the whole social fabric should fall to. 
pieces, because he is certain that it will fall to pieces, unless 
Christ, who sacrificed Himself, is acknowledged as its foun- 
dation, and unless all maxims and practices, religious, polit- 
ical, commercial, which assume another and contrary founda- 
tion to this, are abjured and cast aside as anti-social, 
immoral, destructive. He must count upon the active oppo- 
sition, or profound contempt, of the whole new school of phir 
losophers and reformers, because their greeting to each other 
is, " Christ is not, risen ;" their message to the tyrants and 
wrong-doers of the earth is, " You need not fear the v^rath of 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, or of the Lamb ;" their gos- 
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pel to the prisoners in Neapolitan or Roman dungeons, " The 
deliverer of captives has not come ; it is a figment of the priests 
that there is such a one."^ Whereas, his only hope of that 
which shall be, lies in his acknowledgment of that which has 
been and is. His assurance that the bands of death and hell 
have been loosed, is his only ground for confidence that they 
will be loosed ; his certainty that Christ is the Judge of the 
earth is his only reason for believing that it will be one day 
purged of all its oppressors ; his trust that the King has actu- 
ally been one of the sufferers, and the chief of them, is his war- 
rant for declaring that the earth shall not cover the blood of 
a^y of her slain, — that what has been done of good or evil to 
tha least of. Christ's brethren, has been done to Him, 

I cannot tell what amount of sympathy has been expressed 
by Unitarians generally with Mr. Combe's doctrines, but I 
should imagine that one class of Unitarians, being sincerely 
philanthropical, and more or less strongly inclined to materi- 
aliem, must be very favorable to them. I have no arguments 
to urge upon them in reference to these doctrines, besides 
those which I have addressed to my countrymen generally. 
Some of them, I know, are admirers of Butler, and regard his 
doctrine of human nature as a valuable counteraction to our 
favorite theological dogmas, — ^to that especially which they 
understand us to associate with the word Regeneration. If I 
have succeeded in showing that this dogma, interpreted not 
according to some peculiar theory of mine, but in the way 
most consistent with the profession of Churchmen, explains 
Butler's moral constitution, and proves that we need not reject 
it because we do all honor to Physics, I shall at least prepare 
their minds (and this is all I desire) for a calmer and less pre- 
judiced consideration of the whole subject. 

As men earnestly interested in politics, I also claim their 
attention. They will see, I trust, that a clergyman may con- 
cern himself with politics, not merely as they bear upon the 
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interests of his order, not merely as they contribute to make 
the office of the priest more honored either on civil or eccleo- 
astical grounds. And this not because he thinks meanly of his 
order, or entertains any theories about a universal priesthood 
which interfere with the acknowledgment of individual priests; 
but because he counts it a most degrading thing for a pfiest 
to assert bis powers instead of uuing them, and because he 
believes those powers must be used sinfully and shamefully^ if 
they interfere wijth those which are committed to any otdier 
functionary, and if they do not promote the moral and civil 
freedom of the community in which they are exerted. The 
elder Unitarians are, I believe, commonly Whigs. And so fer 
as Whiggism implies the recognition of a constitution for each 
particular nation, the principles and forms of which are adapted 
to the character and circumstances of its inhabitants, and are 
brought to light through its history, I heartily sympathise with 
them, and would only suggest that in our day we can scarcely 
understand or defend such particular constitutions, iinless we 
are veiling to inquire whether there is a constitution for mankind, 
—one which does not destroy, as so many universal constitutions 
that men dream of do, but upholds, the order of each country 
and each family. But if by Whiggism they mean merely a 
compromise between the past and the present, between order 
and freedom, I who hold that a faithful care of the treasures 
of the past ensures the brightest hopes for the ages to come, 
that there cannot be an excess of order or of freedom, — must 
part company with them as wholly unsatisfactory teachers, 
from whom no practical good can be obtained, and betake my- 
self to some of the younger men of the sect who, I suppose, 
would prefer the name of Eadicals. 

That name, too, I hold in sincere reverence, and wish that I 
were worthy to claim it. I fear we have none of us been radi- 
cal enough, that we have all been too content with superficial 
changes, not demanding a full and thorough reformation. After 
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thinking with some earnestness, how that may be attained for 
us in England and for men everywhere, I have come to the con- 
clusion which this Essay expresses. I hinted at it when I beg- 
ged the new school of Unitarians to tell me plainly what kind 
of a Church it is which they look for in the future ; whether it 
has anything to do with that which has existed in the world for 
eighteen centuries ; whether He who is declared in our Creeds 
to be the Corner-stone of that, is also to be the Cornei'-stone of 
this. I press the inquiry again, now that I have told them my 
mind frankly upon it. I will add this only : that if I accepted 
the doctrine of some of those with whom they are associated, 
and whom they sometimes proclaim to be the heralds of a new 
dispensation ; if I thought that the world which is to arise out 
of the wreck of that in which we are living were one of which 
some other than Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was to be the 
king ; I should have no more fervent wish, supposing I could 
. then form a wish, — I could conceive no better prayer, suppos- 
ing there was any one to whom I could offer a prayer ,-r-than 
that I and my fellow-men, and the whole universe, might perish 
at once, and for ever. 
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ON THE ASCENSION OF CHBIST, 



It is a favorite practice among some writers and thinters of 
our day, to contrast the vulgar, low-minded, animal Jew, with 
the refined, imaginative, spiritual Greek. The comparison is 
dwelt on especially by those who wish to deliver us from what 
we have been used to call the facts, from what they call the 
legends of the New Testament. All these, they say, had an 
ideal truth for the old Greeks, and furnished them with the 
hints of a thousand beautiful stories. The hard, definite forms 
in which they have obtained currency throughout Christen- 
dom, they owe, we are told, to the intellects of a few Gali- 
IsBans, below even the average of their countrymen in cultiva- 
tion, beyond them in coarseness and superstition. 

This charge applies more or less directly to all the records 
of our Lord's life in the Evangelists ; to all the articles of the 
Creed which I have been considering in my recent Essays. 
But it bears most strongly upon the words, " He ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty." " Here," it is said, " we have a great idea sen- 

(192) 
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Bualised and materialised. Hnmanity is continually longing 
and striving to ascend above itself. There is always a myste- 
rious heaven, which it desires to reach. Ever and anon it feels 
that it has actually gained a vision of the Infinite, towards 
which it aspires. The Greeks, possessing the creative faculty, 
had various modes of expressing this truth. The people 
rejoiced in the symbols; the wise men, indiflferent to them, 
perceived that which was latent in them. The poor Jew could 
think only of an actual body ascending into some actual 
Heaven. The Christian Church, unable to divest itself of the 
same dry habit of mind, has accepted the Jewish dogma. But 
she has felt the restraint which it imposes. The notion of a 
present Christ alternates in her teachmgs with that of One who 
has gone away. The doctrine of Transubstantiation has 
represented and perpetuated the contradiction. Protestants 
have tried to rid themselves of it. They will not do so," these 
teachers continue, " till they are content to receive the kernel 
without the shell, to take the idea of the Ascension, and to cast 
away the story of it." 

I have ventured already to encounter the idealists in Bome 
of their favorite positions ; I can have no wish to shrink from a 
fair examination of these. I should be taking a very strange 
course if I denied that the Galilaeans were the most ignorant 
part of a race which was specially inclined to animal worship, 
which had exhibited that tendency throughout all its history. 
The Scriptures tell us so ; as I accept their testimony, I must 
believe that it wap so. Nor can I make any exception in favor 
of the fishermen, from whom our Lord chose His Apostles. 
If I did, I should contradict their own repeated statements. 
No doubt they were immeasurably less imaginative than the 
Greeks, veiy little able to conceive of a world beyond the range 
of their senses, or to people it with bright forms. Not only had 
they Kttle natural capacity for this kind of creation ; it was 
restrained in them by laws, institutions, traditions. They were 
9 
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told that the Lord God, the Creator of heaven and earth, had 
chosen then* fathers to know nim, and to spread abroad the 
kpowledge of Him. They were told that they must not thmk 
of Hun as being like anything in heaven, or earth, or under the 
earth. They had a great hankering to do so. It was very 
hard to help such thoughts. What could He be like if He wer^ 
not like some of these things ? From time to time they were 
ready to fancy Him like the me^iest of them ; foreigners might 
suggest that He was like the worthiest, like a man : they were 
not insensible to the suggestion ; still they clung to the law of 
their fathers. 

"Were they never to have any knowledge of this Being except 
what they got from their books and their traditions ? How 
strange and sad it was to read the books, to hear the tradi- 
tions, if that was the case ! For all whose stories were related 
to them had spoken of actually knowing His name for them- 
selves, of taking refuge in Him, of delighting in Him, of find- 
ing Him a high tower from the face of their enemies. Was all 
this changed ? Was If e removed to an infinite distance from 
them ? — He who had seemed to promise that the ages to come 
should know Him better than those to whom He spoke; who 
had encouraged the fathers to hope that they should leave a 
richer legacy to their children than any that had come to them, 
and that it would go on increasing for their heirs ? 

At times they felt that this could not be ; at times they 
knew that it could not be! What times were these ? Were 
they hours of some special freedom from their ordinary cares 
and dulness, when the peasant was for an instant transfigured 
by the sight of some glorious sunset, when the fisherman 
looked into another -world below the lake, and heard voices 
te&pting him to come down and behold its wonders ? No — it 
was not then ; it was in hours of special toil, sickness, expres- 
sion ; it was when the child or the friend was taken away ; it 
was when soitow for the past, doubt in the present, terror of 
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the future, were griping them fast — it was then that the con- 
viction dawned upon them, ** He still is;" " He may be known 
by us." " We may find in Him a refuge, even as David or 
Isaiah did." And then they perceived how it was that He 
must be known, if the knowledge was to do them any good, 
t5 bring them any comfort ; that their hearts, not their eyes, 
• were crying out for the living God ; that with their hearts 
they must perceive Him, if they were ever to throw off their 
bdrden and enter into rest. 

It was but for a little while they retained that confidence 
and that clear understanding : they tried, perhaps, to keep 
both alive, by asking aid and instruction from some scribe or doc- 
tor of the law. He might give them words which would sink 
into their memories and their hearts, to come up again at some 
other day — he might give them rules which would bind them 
with heavy chains, from which afterwards they would struggle 
in vain to break loose, because they were rules for fitting them 
to seek that intercourse into which they must enter before 
ihey could be fit for it — or rules which bound them to those 
earthly things and those shameful recollections, from which 
they wanted to be set free. 

But at last there came a Teacher, not removed from them 
like the Rabbis, a peasant, even as they were, — One who had 
grown up in their villages, and walked about in their cities, — 
One who went into all companies, but who seemed to care 
for no society so much as theirs. And He spoke to them as 
one having authority. Ho did not tell them of a God, who 
bad been in other days, with whom it was possible for Moses 
and the prophets to hold converse. He spoke to them of a 
Father who knew them, the fishermen of Galilee, and whom 
they might know. He spoke of having come forth from Him. 
He spoke of His kingdom as the kingdom of heaven, and yet 
as one in which they, the meanest sons of earth, could dwell, 
the secrets of which they might understand, the powers of 
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which they might exert, which they were to assure their own 
countrymen was at hand, the gates of which they would ulti- 
mately open to the world. As He interpreted to them the 
nature of this kingdom, they more and more felt that He was 
drawing them from a world which they looked upon with thdr 
eyes, into an unseen world which another eye that He was 
opening must take in ; yet a world which was intimately unit- 
ed to the one they were walking in, which gave the forms of 
that world a distinctness they had never had before. When 
He wielded tiie powers of His kingdom, they felt more and 
more that He governed the secret heart of nature and of man 
— that spirits were subject to Him — that through them He 
was acting upon bodies — that all His influences proceeded 
from within, though at last they left the clearest marks upon 
that which was visible and outward. It was strange how they 
were continually striving against this education, trying to invert 
it, translating His words and acts of power into some low, 
material, ineffectual sense. But it was stranger still how His 
teaching met all their thoughts and anticipations, in spite of 
this opposition ; how natural it seemed to be, how exactly 
framed and devised for them ; how it harmonized with all 
they bad heard in their Scriptures of a righteous and invisible 
God, who cared for His creatures, and desired that they 
should seek Him and find Him — how it raised them above 
those animal inclinations of theirs — ^what a new feeling of hu- 
manity it kindled in them ! But the Teacher Himself — ^wh«t 
was He ? Might not He who was leading them out of all 
visible idolatry Himself become the object of it ? Could they 
help regarding Him with such a reverence as interfered with 
the reverence for Jehovah ? Did not the Pharisees continu- 
ally reproach them with this sin, and Him with encouraging 
it ? There was this danger. What was He doing to deliver 
them from it? When Simon Peter said, "Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God," He said, " Blessed art 
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thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
to thee, but my Father in heaven." When Simon Peter said, 
" That be far from Thee, Lord," that Thou shouldst be reject- 
ed of the chief priests and scribes, and be put to death, He 
said, " Gret thee behind me, Satan : thou savorest not the 
things that be of God, but the things that be of men." For a 
moment He was transfigured before them, and His face be- 
came bright and glistening ; then a cloud covered Him, and a 
voice came out of the cloud, " This is my beloved Son ; hear 
Him :" and He began to speak of His passion, and. He came 
down into the crowd about the boy who had fits. Thus a sense 
of inward glory belonging to Him, which spirit might appre- 
hend, but the eye could not, was awakened in them; while they 
saw Him crushing and humbling all that they looked upon, all 
that they could make an excuse for idolatry. And at last the hu- 
miliation became complete. They saw Him in agony. The 
Jewish law sentenced Him as a blasphemer. The Gentile 
rukr gave Him up as an impostor, who pretended to tihe 
crown and the purple. He was not stoned, but crucified. 
Whatever could put contempt upon a Son of God, or a King, 
was poured, upon Him. The night before His passion He 
spoke words, so St. John tells us, which the Apostles could 
not at all interpret. " For a little while," He said, " they 
should see Him, and then a little while, and they should not 
see Him, because He went to His Father." " What is this," 
they said to themselves, " which He saith, a little while ? We 
cannot tell what He saith." And then when He saw they 
were " desirous to ask Him," He spoke of a day of bliss to 
them, which should succeed a night of sorrow ; a day when 
they should feel like the woman who remembers no more the 
anguish of travail, ** for joy that a man is born into the world." 
That same night, we are told, " He took bread and blessed it, 
and gave it to His disciples, and said. Take, eat, this is my 
body, which is given for you ;" and poured out wine, and said, 
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" Brink ye all of this ; for this is my blood, the blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for you and for many, for the 
remission of sins." What such words signified, they knew 
not, and could not know. His body was there ; wiUiin a few 
hours it was taken down from the cross and laid 19 a sepul- 
chre. That He would ever rise out of it, they say, they bad 
only the faintest dream, in spite of words whicb encouraged 
the belief But then, they add, that when He did rise, this 
seemed to them the explanation of all that He had done, and 
said, and been. They report words which tliey say they 
heard of Him : " Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
lyings, and to enter into His glory ?" If there was such a 
Son of God and Son of man, as He had led them to believe 
there was, then it seemed to them strange and monstrous that 
He should die, but natural and reasonable that He should rise. 
And soon they seemed to have felt it scarcely less natural and 
necessary that He should ascend to Him from whom they be- 
lieved that He had come. They relate, in a few simple words, 
how they arrived at that conviction, how He educated them 
into it. He appeared to them while they were met together, 
the doors being shut for fear of the Jews. He showed them 
His hands and His side — He ate with them — He vanished out 
of their sight — He breathed on them — ^He commanded them 
to go and baptize all nations ; He said, " Ail power is given 
unto Me in heaven and earth ; He said, *.* Lo ! I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." 

I repeat their story. If it sounds unnatural, inconsistent, 
grotesque to any, I certainly shall not make it less so by trans- 
lating it out of their words into mine. But at all events this 
was clearly the effect of what they heard and saw, or fancied 
or pretended they heard and saw. They felt, " This Lord of 
ours is actually related to us now as He was before He was 
crucified. He is related to His Father now as He was then. 
His body is the very body which He had then. But we are 
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Bot henceforth to see Him often in that body. Our int-eroourse 
with Him will not be helped or hindered by the eye. It will 
be, as it has always been, intercourse with a divine Teacher — 
with a Guide and Enlightener of our spirits. It may be — 
must be — ^immeasurably more perfect than it has been, because 
He has been Himself cultivating and preparing us for it so 
long. But it must be, as He has always taught us to expect, 
intercourse with Him as the Head of a great kingdom, as the 
Lord of men, as One who has a work for us to do on behalf 
of men*. It will be real and blessed if we enter into that work 
. — ^if we do it as those whom He has called to do it — if we do 
not seek to appropriate Him to ourselves, to confine Him with- 
in our boundaries — if we remember that He is to fill all things, 
to bind earth and heaven in Himself It must be — as he told 
us it would be — henceforth awful intercoui'se with the Father 
through Him, so that as in Him God has stooped to us, in Him 
we may ascend to God." 

" We may ascend to God ! Why that is the ide^l language. 
You are now translating Hebrew into Greek." If I am, I am 
doing what the Apostles did. Their minds — the minds of these 
dull Galileans — were idealised, spiritualised. It is what I wish 
you to observe ; and I wish you to observe also the process by 
which this strange transformation was wrought. A person 
whom they had known, with whom they felt that they were 
inseparably, eternally united, had gone out of this world ; to 
what place they knew not, nor cared to know ; but certainly to 
His Father, certainly to Him with whom He had always been 
one, with whom He had come to make them one, whom He 
had declared and proved to be their Father, as well as His 
Father. It was the great witness and demonstration to them 
that they were spirits having bodies, that they were not bodies 
into which a certain ethereal particle, called spirit, was infused. 
That which conversed with God was not something accidental 
to them, but their substance. And this too was that by which 
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they held converse with each other. Without this there was 
no possibility of their feeling together, suflfering together, hop- 
ing together. With this, it was possible to feel, suflfer, hope 
with all men, with the whole universe. But was it necessary 
to forget that Christ had a body in order that they might 
enter into this fellowship with his Father and with His breth- 
ren ? If they did forget that, the fellowship would cease, and 
theii- spirits would fall again into their old slavery. For this 
is the pledge of their union to him ; His victory in the body, 
over the body, for the body, is theirs also. They could claim 
the dignity of spirits, because they were one with Him who 
had redeemed the body and made it spiritual. They could 
have fellowship with all sufferers in the body, because He had 
Buffered and died, and was the common Lord of all. They 
could rise to communion with the Father of Spirits, because 
there was One in a body who was His well-beloved Son, and 
who had offered Himself for them. 

The disciples of Christ, having gained this learning, could 
enter into the force of tihiose words spoken at the Paschal sup- 
per, which had been at first merely bewildering. They could 
remember how at Capernaum He had spoken of his flesh being 
meat indeed, of His blood being drink indeed ; ho^y He had 
said that His flesh would be given for the life of the world ; 
how, when some were offended,' He said, " The spirit quick- 
enethj the flesh profteth nothing ;" and how He had connected 
these apparent contradictions with the question, " What and 
if ye shall seethe Son of Titan ascend wp where he was before ^^^ 
And now, as they ate the bread and drank the wine, accord- 
ing to His commandment, they could receive these tokens as 
the surest pledges that they were risen with Him ; that ihey 
were in His presence as much as ever ; that they had no life in 
themselves ; that the life of the world was in Him ; that His 
flesh and blood were indeed the bond between the creatures 
and the Creator, between the creatures and each other. 
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You see, then, how careful the Apostles are to impress us 
with that fact which wise men, who do not in general consider 
them trustworthy authorities, are also so anxions to impress us 
with, that they were very stupid people, — on a level with the 
most stupid. Thus they show that tiie great experiment of 
what man is and what he is meant for, was made in corpore 
vili ; so that none could say, " This lesson is not for me ; I can* 
not claim to be a spiritual being, and to be risen and ascended 
with Christ." 

These Galileans, not being men of any gifts of soul, not 
men whose race or general culture led them to magnify the 
soul above the body, yet came to such an apprehension of the 
spiritual condition and glory of man, — to such a practical 
apprehension of it, — as no sages in any country had ever 
reached \ I say of Man ; for this was necessarily involved in 
the discovery that they were not better than the worst of their 
countrymen, and that Christ had cared for the worst and taken 
their nature. Though, as their mission was to the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel, all they needed, generally, to proclaim 
was, that the silliest of those sheep, — the one who had wand- 
ered furthest, — had an interest in the sufferings and triumphs 
of the good Shepherd. 

But there came a time when a Jew of Tarsus felt that he 
was called to go forth and tell Greeks that they were pos- 
sessors of the blessings pf^ the children of Abraham. The 
blessings of the children of Abraham I What a message to 
bring to the most graceful and refined people on the earth that 
tiiey might share the privileges of those whom they accounted 
the most coarse and inhuman ! To assure those who believed 
that tiiey must be meant, in one way or other, to bear rule 
over mankind, because they had souls and the majority of men 
only an animal nature, that they might become what some of 
the least intellectual of that miserable majority already wwe ! 
And yet this was the proclamation of the Jewish tent maker. 

9* 
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And instead of its seeming to him or to his countrymen a 
message which flattered their national pride, Saul declared 
that, until that pride was crushed in him by a revelation of 
Jesus the Son of God, — until he knew Him to be indeed the 
King of his own spirit, and the risen and ascended King of 
the whole earth, h^ could not endure the thought that the 
Greek was cared for by the God whom he worshipped, and was 
a member of the same body with himself. When he did with 
his whole heart acknowledge that truth, and was convinced 
that he had a commission to declare it, Greeks, who had been 
given up to demon-worship, and whose thoughts of that which 
was divine had found the most exquisite visible forms to clothe 
themselves in, turned with wonder and awe to the invisible 
Lord whom the poor Syrian tribe had for centuries been con- 
fessing ; claimed Him as the common Father of them and the 
barbarians ; owned that one perfect human image of Him had 
been manifested, and that all the images which they had formed 
must be cast away ; believed that a way was opened into His 
presence for them and for all, through the Mediator, who %vas 
in their nature at His right hand. On this ground a church of 
men, taken out of all nations and kindreds, stood ; this was 
the bond of their fellowship ; this destroyed the divisions which 
locality, race, individual temperament, old traditions, private 
judgments, had established among them. And when they 
met, as St. Paul told them they were to meet, and kept that 
feast which Christ had instituted the same night that He was 
betrayed ; they met to have fellowship with a Lord who had 
ascended in that body which he had offered up, and which 
death could not hold ; they met in the assurance that they 
were risen with Him and brought into his presence ; they met 
to realize their union with the whole family in heaven and 
earth, which was named in Him the elder Brother of it; 
they met to give thanks in Him, to the Father who had made 
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them meet to be partakers of an inheritance with the saints in 
light. 

But St. Paul" discovered in each one of these churches, ten- 
dencies which were threatening the existence of this commu- 
nion, and were bringing back all Judaism, all idolatries, all 
local divisions, the materialism of old traditions, the spiritual 
conceits of those who had not been taught to suspect' them- 
selves and to know that they knew nothing. He encountered 
each of these tendencies as he saw it rising ; traced it to its 
source ; pointed out the habits that were akin to it, and that 
were fostering it Among the Corinthians he discovered the 
love of faction and party leaders, which was so specially Greek ; 
among the Galatians, the influence of teachers who persuaded 
them that the Jew had still a position higher and diviner than 
that of all other men, and that they must become Jews if they 
were to have God's favor; in the Colossians, speculations about 
angels, demons, emanations ; all that constituted the philoso- 
phised mythology of Orientals or^ Greeks. There is something 
peculiarly adapted to this last habit of mind in the words 
which we find in the third chapter of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians : " If ye then he risen with Christy seek those things that 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God^ He 
wished to remind the philosophers who were trying to scale 
heaven by their theories, that they would be baffled, as all the 
giants of former days had been. He wished to show' them 
that what they called spirituality was not that at all ; that it 
was merely the exaltation of the soul at the expense of the 
body, of the sage at the expense of the common man, and that 
it led by a very direct road to the degradation of Humanity. 
He wished them to see how — not the soul or the sage — but the 
man had been exalted in the exaltation of Christ ; how the 
whole Body, and not some of its choice members, might ©laim 
to be risen with Him ; how impossible it was for any one to 
rise who tried to rise by himself, or to set himself in anywise 
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apart from bis brethren. But though there is this espeinal 
appropriateness in the words, they are generally applicable to 
all conditions of the Church, which St. Paul discovered then, 
or which he expected might exist hereafter. They point out, 
I think, what would be the source of various diseases, and 
what would be the one remedy for them. 

When we hear the words, ^^ If ye be risen taith Christ^^'' our 
first incl'mation is probably to say, ^' It is not an actual rising, 
of course, which he means ; the language is metaphorical. We 
are to rise, as one of the collects expresses it, in heart and 
mind." Now Paley, who had a broad, simple, English nature, 
who was a utilitarian by profession, and who had as little ten- 
dency to mysticism as any one who ever lived, was struck 
especially by the business-like quality of St Paul's mind. You 
may say, Paley was an advocate, he held a brief for St. Paul. 
No doubt ; but he need not have chosen that peculiar merit 
for his panegyric ; there were a thousand stereotyped common 
places about devotion, intrepidity, self-sacrifice, which would 
have done as well. He would certainly have resorted to thera, 
and not to this phrase, if he had thought Paul was in the habit 
of using metaphors when he was writing on grave practical 
topics. No man of business would do that, and therefore 
Paley, whatever construction he might have put on, or have 
abstained from putting on, such passages as these, which are 
so familiar to every reader of St. Paul, so characteristic of his 
style and of the man, certainly must have concluded that they 
were not pieces of fine wiiting, not flourishes of rhetoric ; that 
they were unlike those expressions of poets or philosophers, 
which are far from being unmeaning or nonsensical, but which 
he would have deemed so, about the wings of Psyche, or the 
ascent of the divine in man into its native element. Our Arch- 
deacpn must have perceived, with his shrewd northern com- 
mon sense, that St. Paul, though very unlike him in most 
respects, was just as substantial as he was, just as little of a 
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dreamer or a sentimentalist ; that there was a connexion 
between what he said of spirit and " business." 

It is precisely this connexion which I have been endeavoring 
to trace, and which marks out St. Paul as ^* a Hebrew of the 
Hebrew;^." The Teacher whom the other Apostles had knovm 
after the flesh, trained him, by discipline not less regular, mys- 
terious, and severe than theirs, to know that the spirit is the 
substantial part of man ; that he t5, because he is made in the 
image of God, who is a Spirit; that he is in a fallen, anoma- 
lous condition, when the senses which connect him with the 
eax*th are his rulers, and he judges what he is from them ; that 
he is in a restored, risen, regenerate condition, when he is able 
to assert his glory as a spiritual being by asserting his relation 
to God. Believing, therefore, that God had regenerated and 
restored Humanity in Christ, that He had called men to claim . 
their relation to the Father throtigh the Son, he could say 
boldly, " You are risen with Christ." " It is not a metaphor 
or fancy that you are ; you will be always in a region of meta- 
phors a^d fan(4es, always shaping some dream of a nobler life 
out of the coarse material of your earthly existence, until you 
take up this position. Then all becomes simple and real. 
There is no more a straining after some high ideal ; the most 
quiet, reasonable life you can lead is that of creatures who are 
raised into union and fellowship with a higher nature ; who 
are continually looking up to Him, in weakness and depend- 
ence leaning upon Him, confident that He can lift you, and is 
lifting you, above all the things which He has put in subjection 
to you, and is giving you the power to use them as your minis- 
ters, and to consecrate them to Him. And because you know 
how these things have corrupted you, and enslaved you, and 
become your idols, therefore as risen creatures, as regenerate 
sons of God, seek the things that are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God. Claim your portion in the 
eternal Truth, and Love, and Kighteousness, which He has 
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manifested to you, and of which he has made you heirs; have 
done with all earth-born phantoms, superstitions, conceits, 
fears. They will cling about you, as all grovelling lusts and 
filthy imaginations will likewise. But give entertainment nei- 
ther to one nor to Hxe other. You can disengage yourselves 
from them. For you are members of Christ's body, and Christ 
is at the right hand of God. And if you say, * But the earthly 
attraction is too mighty, and the sense of past evil and slavery 
recurs continually, and the moment we seem to rise we are 
iallen again, and when we seek to be united to our brethren, 
then come in all low, petty thoughts about ourselves; and 
when we want to rule the world for God, the world gets the 
mastery, and rules us for the Devil;' then, I say, remember 
the words, * My flesh is meat indeed^ my blood is drink itideed.^ 
Be assured that He who is at the right hand of God is not 
merely a spiritual being separated from you ; He is in your 
nature, He has taken your flesh. He has redeemed it, glori- 
fied it ! Come, then, brother man, not as a fine, dainty, selfish 
epicure, to seek some special and solitary blessings for your* 
self; but come as one of a family, to seize a common food 
which is given to all, a sacrifice which has been offered for all. 
Come, and eat it in haste, with your shoes on your feet and 
your staff in your hand, as a man who has a journey before 
him and work in hand, as a pilgrim, not as a philosopher. But 
again : eat it, all of you, as risen men, as spiritual creatures ; 
not as those who are peeping into the ground and muttering, to 
ask the aid of some fanailiar spirit ; not as those who come with 
cowardly prostration before a daemon whose favor they are 
bribing; but as those who have their habitation and their 
polity vdth Christ, their Representative and Intercessor." 

If the Greeks, with theirhigh spirituality, had anything to 
produce which was more spiritual than this, — if, with their 
Humanity, they bad anything which was more human, — it is a 
pity they did not bring it forth in those three centuries when 
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they were struggling, with every possible advantage, against 
the Christian Church. Bijt I think the more we look into the 
history of that Church in those centuries, and in all that have 
succeeded them, the more we shall perceive that it has become 
earthly, debased, superstitious, inhuman, just in proportion as 
it has lost hold of this truth of Christ's actual ascension, just 
in proportion as it has substituted a mere symbolical or ideal 
ascension for that, just in proportion as the Greek notion of 
men rising and ascending by dint of high gifts of soul into 
gods, has superseded the notion of the fishermen and the tent- 
maker, that they and the humblest men are risen with Christ, 
and may therefore seek those things that are above. 

My readers will perceive at once that this is a natural and 
direct inference from the doctrine I maintained in my last 
Essay. I showed then how.many of the mischiefs and abomi- 
nations which had tormented the Church, and made her the 
oppressor of mankind, arose from her disbelief in Christ as the 
Regenerator of man. There are some special applications of 
this statement which belong to the subject I am now con- 
sidering. 

The resuixection and ascension of Christ having been taken 
by a great portion of the Church as merely extraordinary, 
anomalous events, — ^not as events which could not have been 
otherwise, which exhibit eternal laws, which vindicate the 
true order and constitution of human existence, — while at the 
same time there has been an assurance that they were neces- 
sary to men, and that they must in some way be pattern events, 
examples of that which men were to be and to do, — a series of 
acts, attesting the power of spirit over body, the capacity of 
men to overcome the powers of nature, the possibility of rising 
into communion with the infinite, has been imagined. These 
have been considered strange exceptions in the order of the 
world; and being such, the whole inventive power of the 
human spirit has been employed in decking them out and con 
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neotisg them with Hxe life of some fkyorite saint or hero. Bj 
degrees it has been discovered that a Dumber of these triumphs 
may be referred to ordinary principles and laws, which govern 
the human frame and the course of nature — that o^er portions 
of the stories are traceable to mistake, confused reporting, or 
direct fraud. Still not merely the affections of men, but th^ 
consciences, have clung to these instances of ^i actual con- 
nexion between the spiritual and the external world, and of 
tie dominion of the first over the second. In vain you produce 
the clearest evidences of imposture — in vain yon talk of natural 
causes. The heart of man sajrs, " Here are signs of a fadth 
which was not false, but true — ^here are tokens of that which 
is not natural, but supernatural." And now a new change is 
evidently taking place. Science itself is becoming dynamical 
rather than mechanical ; powers and agencies are discovered 
in nature itself, not less mysterious than those which miracle- 
workers spoke of Man is able, through science, to exercise 
such powers as seem to attest the dominion of spirit over 
nature more completely than any signs they wrought. The 
victories of the old artist over the marble, the mysterious 
energy by which he "compelled it to express tbe thoughts and 
emotions of living beings, are leading many whom these facts 
do not impress, in the same direction ; the legends of Greece 
are received as striking commentaries on the powers of her 
sculptors and poets. The Romish priests, as teachers of youth, 
see that a movement is going on very like that which the popes 
rashly encouraged at the revival of letters. Some of them cry 
out that it must be checked. " Let us have as little science as 
we can. The old notions about the sun are safer than the 
new. They must be restored if possible. Let us banish the 
classics from our schools. The Greek legends are corrupting 
our youth. They and profane art must be proscribed." It is 
impossible not to see that many in Protestant England, who 
hate these priests on other grounds, would be ready to join 
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tbem in thdr prohibitions. There are those among us who 
think that the facts of science, unless they are well sifted and 
sorted by religious men, and mixed with religious maxims, are 
likely to disturb the faith of the people, and that the beautiful 
forms of Greek sculpture, especially if they are not clothed, 
and made xmnatural, must corrupt their morals. I shudder at 
these notions, but I do not wonder at them. It seems to me 
that the Bomish protesters are wise in their generation* If 
their discijdes are to leara fictions, it is better tJiey should not 
be able to compare them with facts ; it is not well that they 
should know how many of their stories are borrowed from 
Pagan sources, and how much less pure the copies are than 
the originals. On higher grounds they may be right in think- 
ing that those who are not allowed to read the Scriptures in 
their simplicity and breadth, have no standard for judging of 
what is good and evil in other literature, and had bettef be 
kept from it altogether. The existence of such feelings amongst 
%i$ is far less excusable. Our educaiion in the Bible ought to 
have taught us to believe in a God of Truth — to reverence 
facts, because they must be His facts — to long that laws 
should be discovered because they are His — ^to fear nothing 
but what is false, that being certainly of the Devil. Our Bible 
culture ought to have made us understand that nothing is 
impure save the corrupt and darkened conscience and will, and 
that that may convert all things, even the holy words of inspira- 
tion, into its own nature. The breadth, simplicity, nakedness 
of the Scripture language should have taught us to dread what 
is disguised and dressed up for the purpose of concealment as 
immoral and dangerous — ^to regard the study of forms as they 
came from the divine hand, with the beauty which He has 
impressed upon them, as safe and elevating. Such has been 
the effect of the Bible upon the daughters of England ; if her 
sons manifest it less, the Greek legends are not to blame. 
Those, like Milton, who have been most deeply penetrated by 
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the meaning of these, if their minds have bad a sound Hebrew 
root, have been the purest and the bravest. I do not believe 
any single man of us can look back and say, ^' It was chis cul- 
ture, or my diligence in seeking it, which has done me injury." 
It was a want of zeal and sincerity somewhere else. It was 
that the words the boy heard in church, or was cojnpelled to 
learn, about the religion of his countrymen, did not present 
themselves to him as connected with those which he was read* 
ing in his Greek or Latin form. One did not illustrate the 
other ; they seemed to be mere contradictions, intended for 
different creatures. If the heart acknowledged a fellowship 
and sympathy with the one, it seemed as if the other was 
frowning disapprobation. The Hebrew Scriptures, and the 
Greed, and Catechism, were taken to be setting forth a theory 
about God. The Greek world was human. And what had 
the human and divine to do with each other ? Yes ! — let the 
words be rung in the ears of our divines till they have taken in 
the full force of them — our youths ask. What have the Divine 
and human to do with each other ? in a country which receives 
as the cardinal tenet of its theology, that Jesus Christ is very 
God and very Man. 

" We accept that tenet certainly in a sense." Yes, and, in 
the name of my countrymen, of our faith, and of God, I de- 
mand in what sense ? Is it a real sense, is it a fundamental 
sense ? Is it one which explains the facts of Humanity, or 
leaves them unexplained ? Because if it is, be assured people 
will get their explanation elsewhere. The Greek legends, all 
feeble as they are because they interpret God by human meas- 
ures and do not bring men to a divine measure, will yet be 
preferred to a mere doctrine which puts God at an infinite dis- 
tance from man, and makes Him an object of dread not of 
confidence to the creatures who are declared to be formed 
in His image and who are craving for the knowledge of Him. 

These thoughts must press heavily on the heart of every 
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one who studies the condition of England, — especially of her 
young men, — at this time. The struggle between the tenden- 
cies which incline them to regard Christianity as utterly hope- 
less, — as convicted of incapacity for giving any relief to the 
efforts of human beings after a higher state, and to accept a 
Christianity which guarantees the salvation of their souls if 
tiiey will abjure all such efforts, and surrender to a system that 
which their consciences tell them they can only surrender to 
God, — this struggle is more tremendous than any of us know. 
Their English hearts solemnly protest against either alterna- 
tive ; but it is impossible for men, whose minds are awake, to 
live in a perpetual see-saw ; nothing, they feel, is less English, 
less manly, than such a position. What evil may not be await- 
ing us, if all the sounds which reach such perturbed spirits are 
loud ravings against Eationalism and Eomanism, while nothing 
is offered them but what looks less sincere and hopeful than 
either ! But oh I what good, beyond anything I can think of 
or dream, may God be preparing for us through this conflict I 
What a day of joy may succeed a night of travail, if the mes- 
sage is indeed brought to us, ^' The Man is born into the 
world !*' And is not this the message which is contained in 
the old story of Christ's ascension to the right hand of God, if 
we take that story not as a legend, but as the fulfilment of all 
legends ; not as an idea, but as the substantiation of an idea 
in a fact ? With what delight might we then trace the unfold- 
ing mysteries of science, believing, that each new fact is reveal- 
ing some step in an ascending scale of creatures, the lowest of 
which is an object of creating and redeeming love, the highest 
of which is in communion with the Son of God ! How the 
triumphs of art would then be felt as witnesses for the subjec- 
tion of all things to man, a subjection accomplished in Him 
who Kas gone through death and has ascended to His Father ! 
What joyful testimony would every mythological story thon 
bring in, not to the wishes and aspirations of men only, but to 
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Qod's satisfaction of tkem ! Why may not the countrymen of 
Bacon, and Shakspeare, and Milton, aspire thus to declare to 
all mankind, the significancy of science and art, the essential 
and practical connexion <^ earth with heaven, of the human 
and the divine ? 

But they have still a higher work to accomplish, whiob 
perhaps must precede the other. I have alluded more than 
once in this Essay to that feast which the Galilean fishermen 
were told to keep when they sat at the Paschal supper ; which 
St Paul said that he was commanded to perpetuate in the 
churches which were gathered by the preaching of his .gospel 
from the different tribes of men. For eighteen centuries Chris- 
tendom has kept this feast ; there has been no other like it in 
the world. It has spoken of the union of rich and poor, of men 
of all races, kindreds, educations, opinions, with each other, 
and with a div'me Lo|;d who had died for them. All the sec*' 
tions of Christendom have kept up some form of it, save iho 
Quakeni,and they affirm that they keep it in a higher sense. 
All the sections of Christendom have made it the symbol of 
their separation from the rest. That which was to unite all 
men, of every kind and degree of intellect, has been made the 
subject of the most subtle, intellectual distinctions. That which 
was to deliver men from the bondage of sense, has been made 
the minister of the senses. The doctrine of Transubstantiation 
has gathered up all idealism and all materialism into itself, is 
a compendious expression of all the contradictions in the hearts 
and understandings of human beings. Yet what hold it seems 
to have upon those hearts ! How it defies the skill of Protes* 
tant divines, the wit of Protestant scoffers ! How it mixes 
itself, unconsciously, with their theories ! How mightily it has 
stood its ground against all notions that the bread aad wine 
were but the memorials of an absent Lord, or that the believer 
created a Presence which, but for His faith, would not be ! 
How it is strengthened by all Quaker experiments to make 
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spiritual feeKngs and notions, which appertain to the few, — ^the 
expression of which is intelli^ble to still fewer, the media of 
intercourse, instead of those symbols which speak of food and 
life for mankind I My dear countrymen are puzzled by all 
these observations which their experience forces on them. They 
are impatient of theories, unskillful in forming them. Yet it 
seems to them as if they must have a theory, either compoun- 
ded of all theories that have ever existed, or the negation of 
all : — some grains of Paschasius, a few globules of Luther, an 
infusion of Zwingle, shaken together, and plentifully diluted 
with the aqtia pura of George Fox. Then tired of a mixture, 
which must be either tasteless or nauseous, this man plunges 
into Eomanism ; that exchanges sacraments for some tran- 
scendental exposition of them ; another who discovers the 
fiimsiness of the exposition, flies to the open worship of Mam- 
mon, to his sacraments, in which* the (jutward sign and the 
thing signified are so perfectly consubstantiated. Oh, breth- 
ren ! must we, being such blockheads, as our German and 
Gallic brethren consider us, and as we know ourselves to be, 
in all metaphysical conceptions, always try to rival them ? Is 
it not possible God may have some other work for us, not so 
satisfactory to our pride, but on the whole, if we perform it 
fai^fuUy, not less serviceable to mankind, or less to His glory ? 
Has it sti-uck you that we are not merely countrymen of Bacon, 
Shakspeare, or Milton, but also of some millions of men, living 
on An* own soil and in our own day, speaking our tongue, who 
work with their hands, and who have, besides those hands, 
senses which converse with this earth, sympathies that should 
unite them to each other, spirits that might hold converse with 
God ? I do not know that they want theories about transub- 
stantiation or consubstantiation, Romanist dogmas or tran- 
scendental dogmas, Le Maistre or Schelling. But I do know 
that they want occupation for these senses, these hearts, these 
spirits. And 1 do know that you can, if you will, say to them, 
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on© and all, " Brothers, here are the pledges that we have a 
great Elder Brother, who was a suffering peasant here on 
earth, who died and rose again, and who is at the right hand 
of God. These tell us that we are one with Him where He is. 
We need not ascend into Heaven to bring Him down ; we need 
not go down into the deep to bring Him up again. You may 
hold converse with Him where He is. He has proved you to 
be spirits. He has given you this bread and this wine, these 
common things which belong to us all alike, that we may claim 
a participation in that body and that blood which were as real 
as yours, which were given for you, raised from death for you, 
glorified at God's right hand for you. Take, eat ; receive this 
New Testament in His blood. Confess your selfishness, your 
divisions, your heart-burnings. Claim the unity which belongs 
to you. Go your ways ; work hke men ; till the earth, and 
subdue it for God ; make it bring forth corn for the sower, 
bread for the eater. In due time it will be all God wants it 
to be. Meantime you have a city that hath foundations ; a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 
, And there is something besides which perhaps we have for- 
gotten. Though it has not pleased God to make us clever in 
building systems. He has seen fit to bestow on us an empire 
on which the sun does not set. He has committed to our care 
some hundreds of millions of human beings, who have certainly 
the same flesh and blood with us, and who show by the strange 
speculations which their sages (often rich in the gifts we nre so 
deficient in) express in words, ""and which are for the people 
embodied in acts, that they are spiritual beings, and that they 
know they are. Most of our civil and military servants, 
though they have done some parts of their business admirably, 
and have taught thefee people to believe that there is truth and 
justice among men, — alas ! they have often doijbted and denied 
their own position, — have felt that with this part of their mind, 
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though the most radical, though affecting their whole exist- 
ence, they could not meddle. Missionarien have gone forth 
with the nohlest aims ; not seldom they have effected blessed 
results. Yet the oflficials say, nay, many of them say them- 
selves, that the majority of the natives have only derived from 
tJieir presence a vague impression, that all they had held them- 
selves is false ; and that we could offer them in exchange the 
choice of some twenty different religions, manufactured in 
Europe, and belonging to white men. Suppose we could go 
to tiiem and say, " There is an Advocate and Intercessor, not 
for Europeans, but for men, at the right hand of God. And 
here are the witnesses that you as men, having flesh and blood, 
and being, as you know, spiritual creatures, are one with Him, 
sharers of His nature, and, therefore, children of God, fellow- 
heirs, with all men everywhere, of His kingdom," — does it not 
seem possible that the animal and the human sacrifice, the fear- 
f^ invocation to Kali, the prayer-machine of the Buddhist, 
might disappear more quickly, than while we merely argue 
with them for opinions respecting which we are divided as 
well as they ? 

These are thoughts which I have addressed specially to 
English Churchmen, who, if they heeded them, might, perhaps, 
in due time, first bring the sects in their own land to meet them 
in a common sacrifice and a common Lord ; secondly, might 
reconcile Protestants and Eomanists abroad, instead of hover- 
ing uneasily between the^i, or showing a contempt, which is 
amply returned, towards both. 

I now lay these same thoughts before my Unitarian breth- 
ren, of both sections. What I have said of Paley, may show 
those whom the younger school stigmatise as materialist or 
utilitarian, that I do not feel separated from them ; that I do 
not think it is needful for them to go through an initiation in 
any German or Americau school, before they can understand 
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St. Paul or St. John. Good manly sense Beems to me so pre- 
cious and noble a gift, that I am afraid I often speak intoler- 
antly of tliose who put spiritualbm and philosophy in place of 
it But I have no right to do so, for I have felt that tempta- 
tion strongly ; and if I have felt also Hie punishment for having 
indulged it, and tiie reaction against it, I should be the last to 
cast stones at any offender. Most earnestly, therefore, do I 
call upon all of the spiritual school to join with those from 
whom they are in part alienated, and with me, in believing that 
there is One ascended on high, and on the right hand of God, 
who is our Mediator and theirs ; who claims us as spirits now, 
and can change the body of our humiliation to the body of 
His glory, by that power whereby He is able to subdue even 
all things to Himself. 
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THE JUDGMENT DAY. 



There is no question which exercises tlie minds of moralists 
jmd politicians so much as the question of responsibility. How 
are you to make ministers of state, legislator's, judges, respon- 
sible ? To whom are the highest officer's in every state respon- 
sible ? Are they to be practically ruled by those whom they 
profess to rule ? Is the sovereign a sovereign only in name ? 
Is the ultimate authority vested in those who, by a fiction, are 
called his subjects ? Or is he governed only by some code 
written in letters which he has himself the power of interpret- 
ing, with which he may even at times dispense ? Or is he an 
autocrat, whose own will is the last court of appeal, that to 
which all mtist not only in name, but in deed, do homage ? 
We all know in what an infinite variety of forms these ques- 
tions present themselves, how they force themselves upon us 
in the business of every day life. 

The notion which prevails mostly among ourselves is, I 
think something of this kind. In a civilized country, — above all, 
* in one which possesses a free press, — there is a certain power, 
10 * (217) 
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mysterious and indefinite in its operations, bat producuig the 
most obvious and mighty effeotS) which we call public opinion. 
If this can be brought to bear upon the acts and proceedings 
of any functionary, we suppose that there is as. much security 
for his good behavior as can be possibly obtained. He lives 
under tiie conviction that his acts, as a public servant, are 
open to a vigilant and suspicious scrutiny, experience assures 
him that no nice or acurate line will be drawn between this 
part of his life and that which he might wish to dmm as pri- 
vate—his domestic relations, his opinions on the different, 
topics which interest his fellow-men. Thus his whole existence 
is in a great measure exposed; his sphere of independent 
action or judgment is very limited. Though the right of think- 
ing for himself may be one whic^ he is anxious to assert, nay, 
which the habits and rules of the times require him to assert, 
the actual power of thinking for himself can only be exercised 
under strict conditions ; practically, the circle in which he 
moves, or the world at large, or those, be they who they may, 
who di])ect the world, think for him. 

When public opinion has been for some time deified in this 
manner, there comes a strong recoil. ^^ Is it possible," men 
ask, " to live honestly on such terms as these ? Has the jhx)- 
gress of civilization, as it is called, not brought us into greater 
freedom, but only into more hopeless slavery ? If we are to 
have masters, should we not know who they are? Should 
we not, at least, know what is their right over us ? Should 
they not have some claim to our reverence, if they have no hold 
upon our affections ? What can be so ignominious as this sub- 
jection to judges whom we do not in our hearts believe to be 
wise, to whom in secret we attribute little sincerity or truth, 
who are the sport of a thousand accidents and influences, as 
vulgar as any of those which could pervert our own judgments 
if we were left to ourselves ? Is it not the business of a man to 
«hake off such a yoke as this, to say that he will not have his 
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deeds or thoughts moulded by this opinion, that he will not 
bow down and worship an image, which has been set up he 
cannot tell when or by whom, but which exacts devotion to 
itself under the heaviest penalties ? Should not a minister of 
state, a legislator, a judge, hold himself responsible to some 
other tribunal than this ? Must he not do «o, if tiie words 
which go forth from his lips, if the deeds which he performs, 
are ever to be of any wortii to ages to come, even to his own V^ 

These complaints are uttered. Iq youth, many strong reso- 
lutions ^e often founded upon them, — many bold and eccen- 
tric courses taken in pursuance of them. But again ixnd again 
t^ man is driven into the old rut He finds that the world was 
nght in saying that self-will is a perilous and fatal guide. He 
thinks in vain where a substitute for this strange force of opin- 
ion is to. be found ^ how wicked men are ever to be curbed, if 
it is not held up to tiiem as an object of fear ; how well-disposed 
men are ever to be kept in an even course, if they have not 
^some hope of its protection. " It is vague, indefinite, intangible 
enough, no doubt, but is not that the case also with all the 
powers which -affect us most in the physical world ? The fur- 
ther men advance in the study of nature, the more of these un- 
controllable, invisible forces seem to make themselves known. 
If we think with awe of mysterious affinities, of some mighty 
principle which binds the elements of the universe together, 
why should not we wonder also at these moral affinities, this 
more subtle magnetism, which bears witness that every man 
is connected by the most intimato bonds with his neighbor, 
and that no one can live independently of another ?" 

It may easily be admitted that a reflection of this kind is 
suggested when we meditate upon public opinion, — the insig- 
nificance of the agents by which it works, and the greatness 
of its results for good or for evil. But I apprehend no one is 
able to derive this lesson from it, or at least to turn^it to any 
practical use, till he has risen in some measure above the ter- 
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ror of it ; any more than he can estimate the Bublimity of a 
Btorm, while he is trembling lest it should in a moment destroy 
him and all that are dear to him, or than he can think of all the 
hallowed associations which a churchyard at night-time might 
call up, while he is dreading lest he should be pursued by some 
pale spectre. I^ we could learn the secret of overcoming this 
power, of acting as if we were indeed responsible to some oth^ 
and more righteous one ; if that conviction could be as present 
to us as the thought of the judgment which our fellow-creatureB 
pass upon us ; if oar whole lives were moulded by the one belief 
as much as they are wont to be moulded by the other, we should 
be able to understand what the world's judgment can do for us 
as well as what it cannot do ; the very same principle which 
toeeps us from obeying it would keep us from despising it ; we 
should be saved from setting up our own tastes, caprices, nay, 
our own most deliberate judgments, against the tastes, caprices, 
judgments of our own or other ages ; just because we should 
have courage to say to them, one and all, " Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye." 

Divines have thought that the words, " We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ," might be so taken into the 
hearts of men, and become such a strong abiding conviction 
there, that all the opinions of contemporaries, all fear of popu- 
lar assemblies — even of the most august earthly tribunals — 
should shrink and dwindle before them. They have, therefore, 
presented to their disciples the picture of a great assize, 
to which all ages and nations shall be summoned. What has 
been the effect of such descriptions? We feel ourselves 
at leisure to analyse our own emotions in listening to them, to 
compare the methods in which the subject is treated by different 
artists, to criticise their skill. We observe how much more 
powerful and judicious Jeremy Taylor is than others, because 
he has gathered together distinct groups, such as " those wbora 
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CsBsar Augustus did tax," instead of trusting to vage cl6udy ab- 
stractions. Surely this is proof sufficient that the preacher has 
failed of his purpose. He has not given us some mighty con- 
viction before which we must bow, — which will go with us 
where we go, and stay with us where we stay. The fabric of 
this vision, raised by however noble an architect, fades more 
surely, more rapidly, than that of any of the earthly temples 
which he tells us are perishing. As it departs it leaves the ira- 
pressibn on our mind that the vulgarest, pettiest motives, 
which act upon us in the bustle of the common world, are more 
efficient than the most magnificent anticipations of that which 
is to be, in some far-off period. "We may mourn that it should 
be so ; we may utter some common-places about the weakness 
or depravity of human nature ; but in some way or other we 
reconcile ourselves to the discovery. 

Have earnest devout men, then, deceived themselves in this 
matter ? Were they wrong in supposing that the belief 
in Christ's judgment ought to be a mighty belief for mankind ? 
Was it not a mighty one for their own hearts? I am 
sure they were not deceived. The thought of Christ's judg- 
ment was their strength in prosperity and in calamity. It 
saved them from floating with the current of their times when 
it was gentle, — from being swept away by it when it was 
strong. But I do not conceive they would have derived the 
least support from the anticipation of standing before Christ in 
some distant day, if they had not believed they were standing 
before Him in their «>wn day. They were sure that for them 
the judgment was already set, the books were already opened ; 
that they were every hour of their lives in the presence of One 
who knew the intents of their hearts, and who was calling them 
to account for these and for the acts to which they gave birth. 
It is for the efforts which they have made to ground us in the 
same habitual persuasion that we are chiefly beholden to them. 
Whatever light they have thrown on the Scripture doctrine of a 
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judgment to oome has proceeded from the li^t in wb«&h ihey 
were continually walking. If they have ever darkened that doc- 
trine or colored and distorted it by their fancy, we may trace the 
error to their forgetfolness of that truth which the writer^ of 
tiie New Testament never suffer us to forget^— that Jesi» 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Perhaps you will say, " After all these deseriptione which 
you represent as so ineffectual, even when the ability displayed 
m them is greatest, are only the expansion and realization 
of the words in the Creed : ' From thence He shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead.' If one is weak, the ot^er mo^ 
be weaker ; if the picture which tries to embody the fact is of 
such small worth, what can be the use of merely repeating a 
bare announcement of it ?" 

The objection would be most reasonable, if the words, " He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead," could be se- 
parated from all that has gone before, — ^if no pains had been 
taken to tell us who He is. But if the Creed has been dedar- 
ing Him to be the Son of God our Lord ; if it has been exhib- 
iting Him, first, in the closest relationship with God, secondly, 
in the closest relationship with man,— this relationship not 
being created by any acts which are recorded afterwards, but 
being the ground and explanation of tiiose acts, not being the 
consequ^ce of His Incarnation, or Death, or Resurrection, or 
Ascension, but the cause of them ;— thwi I apprehend the prac 
tical difference between the dry statement and the brilliant 
translation of it ia immeasurable. AccoMing to the one, it is 
impossible, without violating the law of my being, the eternal 
Zm^i <;^^titution of things, that I should separate myself 

whether 7oonZ K^"" "^"^ f "^ '"" "^' "' "^ '^"^''^ 
voice b **'* °°* ■'■ "'^* continually hear Hia 

doing/HeTu'irh^l'"*''™"-"- Wherever lam, whatever I am 
the right in tV,«r„ ' ^* ™"^* ^^*^^ standard of my acts; 

^ "" ^^^"^ Oiust be that which has originated in Him,-! 
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the wroBg must be the revolt from Him. No present or pos. 
sible conditions of oar being can change this order* Death, it 
has been proved, does not dissolve oar relation to Him ; He 
has entered into it for us. The Eesurreotion from the dead is 
a resurrection for us as well as for Him; it has vindicated 
man's true condition, not subverted it 

The Ascension, if we admit it to be a fact, not a mere idea, 
proves, as I urged in the last Essay, not that we are divided 
from Him, but that place cannot divide us ; that we are spirits ; 
that when we act as if we belonged to the bodies which we 
are meant to rule, we stoop knowingly, and are condemned by 
our consciences. Such a doctrine, I said, so far from being at 
T^iance with the facts of history and the laws of the pl\ymcal 
universe, i& confirmed by both. History shows how confidwot 
men have been in all times that they were meant to ascend 
above their earthly conditions, amd to have fellowship with an 
unseen world ; their noblest dreams have had this origin, — 
^eir wildest and most degrading 'superstitions have arisen 
from their incapacity to claim what they felt was their right. 
Physical science shows how many violations of true and divine 
laws men commit when tiiey become slaves of their bodies, and 
into what ignorance they fall when they accept the testimony 
of their senses as determining those laws ; in either case they 
are evidently not obeying reason, but setting it at naught 
"What follows? This exclusion of Christ from the eyes of 
sense is not, as men fancy, an interruption of that judgment 
which He, as Lord of their spirits, is continually pronouncing; 
they are not less in His presence, open to His clear, all-pene- 
trating vision, now, than if He were walking in their streets. 
The disciples who accompanied Him when He journeyed from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, and sometimes were amazed at the mys- 
tery of His being and at His knowledge of their thoughb^, 
understood first when He was parted from them how entirely 
independent that being and that know^ledge were of the acci- 
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dents which then surrounded Him, — how much these accid^its 
had interfered with their recognition of Htm. As long as they 
had any notion that they stood to Him only in the peculiar 
relation of disciples to a Master, as long as that relation seemed 
to them an external fleshly relation, t^ey wanted the real awe 
and check, as well as the real help and. support, of His pre- 
sence. It was when they understood that this r^ation was 
common to them with a multitude of persons nowise bound to 
them by kindred, occupation, race ; it was when they learnt 
that the real bond between a disciple and a Lord is not a 
visible, but an invisible one, that they exercised themselves to 
have consciences void of offence, being certain that all things 
were ^aked and open to the eyes of Him with whom they had 
to do, and that to be reproved by Him was a far more setious 
tiling than to be reproved by Sanhedrims or Prooonsula The 
Creed, then, afl&rms, for you, and me, and mankind, first of all 
this discovery of theirs, — ^that Christ, ascended on high at the 
right hand of God, is our judge, the judge of the living and 
the dead. I do not say that this is all which the words signify ; 
I do not think so ; but I say that whatever else they signify, 
they signify this, and that we never can enter into the other 
part of their signification if we do not acknowledge this as the 
groundwork of it. And though this meaning may be latent in 
our popular discourses on a great judgment day,— and I have 
no doubt it is,^I cannot think that the hearers or readers of 
those discourses commonly detect it ; they suppose that they 
are, at some distant, unknown period, to be brought into the 
presence of One who is far from them now, and who is not 

comn^SSffil"®^^ .'' ' '""^^'^ "'''''" "'^^^ "^"^ ^ 
whicb^'l thi^k^^^^ <3ifference, not less radical and essential, 
when we were vZ^ !^"^^ ^" ^* ^'"^^ ^""^^ perceived, if not 

we were read* ^^ ^^ *^^® ^^^^"^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^^' ^* ^®^®^ ^^®^ 
«^Dg those parts of the Scriptures whieb most* 
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illustrate it. What is this office of a Judge ? If we follow 
the popular representations of the great Assize, we should 
conclude that it was fulfilled when certain persons were sub- 
jected to an infinite penalty for their transgressions, and cer- 
tain odiers were absolved from that penalty, — ^perhaps acquired, 
by some means, an infinite reward. It is obvious that those 
who m^ke these statements, intend to accommodate themselves 
to the ordinary maxims of men ; to those which are recognised 
in earthly jurisprudence. They rightly assume that there must 
be an analogy between the divine procedure and that which 
we own to be righteous here. "The difference of degree," 
they would say, " does not prevent the inspired writers, and 
ought not, therefore, to prevent us, from resorting to the game 
language to represent both." I fully accept this statement, 
and, therefore, I would put it to any English jurist, whether 
such an account of the function of a judge as this, satisfies any 
conc^tion that he has formed of it ? "Would not he say at 
once,^' It is a very secondary part of this function to assign 
penalties or rewards : that, in a majority of cases, is done 
already by the law which the judge announces. But to dis- 
cern who is right and who is wrong ; amidst a multitude of 
shifting, distracting appearances, to find out the fact; to detect 
the lie. which is hidden under the plausible coherent story; to 
justify the true and honest purf)08e which may have got itself 
bewildered in a variety of complications and contradictions, — 
hie labor ^ hoc opics ; here is, indeed, a sphere for the exercise 
of that judicial faculty, which we all esteem so highly,— 
scarcely any of us enough." And I am certain we shall find 
that, when the Scriptures speak of a divine Judge, it is this 
correspondence, this analogy that they mainly suggest to us. 
You hear of the Word of God, who is quick, and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword — who divides asunder 
soul and spirit, joints and marrow — ^who is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. You hear St. Paul declar- 

10* 
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ing tbat though he is not conBcious of anything figainst himsdf, 
he does not judge himself, but He that judgeth him is the 
Lord. You find him using, in the same passage, the remark- 
able expression which oocurs again and again in his writings, 
and to which I shall have to refer presently for another pur- 
pose, that it is a very little thing for him to be judged by a 
human day* Such an expression, so strikingly denoting the 
kind of light which men were able to throw upon the secrets 
of the heart, is a key to thousands of others in the New Tes- 
tament — nay, I will be bold to say — a key to the language of 
the Bible, wherever there is an allusion to the judgments of 
God, or to Christ as judge. Everywhere the idea is kept 
before us of judgment, in its fullest, largest, most natural 
sense, as importing discrimination or discovery. Everywhere 
that discrimination or discovery is supposed to be exercised 
over the man himself, over his internal character, over his 
meaning and will. Everywhere the substitution of any mere 
external trial or examination for this, is rejected as inconsistent 
with the spirit and grandeur of Christ's revelation. 

Nowhere is this difference more remarkably brought out 
than in the words which we have translated, " For we shall 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ." When we bear 
these words without examining them, or their context, we are 
likely enough to say, " Here is the old story of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus again ; St. Paul knew that it was familiar to 
the ears of the Corinthians. He altered it, and adapted it to 
his Christian notions." I am far indeed from denying that 
St. Paul was anxious to preserve the eternal truth which lay 
hid in those legends. He would have been most grieved if he 
had, in any one point, made the Greeks, to whom he proclaim- 
ed a faith, unbelievers. It was his duty to avail himself, as 
far as it was possible, even of the forms of language, — espe- 
cially if they were not merely * Greek, but human forms, ap- 

♦ 1 Cor, iv. 3, avdpatrCv^i 47/i^pa;. 
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pealing to the feelinga and conacieacea of men in all countries, 
which had been associated with old convictions. To this «xteBt 
1 am ready to admit that the word "judgment-seat," or ," tri- 
bunal," was intended to remind the Corinthians both of the 
courts with which they were familiar in their own city, of the 
more solemn Areopagus*, and of those which their imaginations 
had fashioned on the model of these for the pale spectres in 
the world below. But if this were his object, mark what the 
process of transformation is. In the first ten verses of this 
chapter, and several of the preceding, he has been working 
out the doctrine that man stands in a twofold relation ; to a^i 
earthly visible tabernacle which is dissolving ; to an invisible 
Lord. The dissolution of that perishable tabernacle will not, 
be says, involve homelessness, nakedness. There is a new 
clothing provided for him ; a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens. • Here there is much groaning ; the body 
bears.the signs of suffering and death. He longs to put on 
one which shall be free living, immortal, " that mortality may 
be swallowed up of life. He believes that God is working in 
him to produce such a renovation and has given His Spirit as 
an earnest of it. He is confident, therefore, and had rather be 
absent from the body which is making such demands upon 
him, that he might be present vnth the Lord of his spirit. 
" For we walk," he says, " by faith, not by sight." We do 
not see Him to whom we are united — we only believe Him 
and trust Him. And whether that vision at any time is strong 
or weak, whether we are crushed by the external tabernacle, 
or are rising above it, we are still ambitious to be well pleasing 
to Him, " For we must all " — not appear — but " be made 
MANIFEST before the tribunal of Christ." A time must come 
when it will be clearly discovered to all men what their state 
was while they were pilgrims in this world ; that they were in 
a spiritual relation just as much as they were in relation to 
those visible things of which their senses took cognizance. 
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• 
That which has been hidden will be made known ; the durk- 
ness will no longer be able to quench the light which has been 
shiniag in the midst of it, and seeking to penetrate it ; each 
man will be revealed as that which he actually is, that every 
one may receive the things done in the body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.* 

This language is, I think, strictly and beautifully consistent 
with all that the Apostle has taught us of Christ as the Be- 
deemer and Justifier — with the whole purpose and method of 
His Gospel. But it certainly suggests to us the thought, that 
tiie tribunal of Christ is one whichjs not to be set up for the 
first thne in some distant day, amidst earthly pomp and cere- 
monial, but that it is one before which we, in our own inmost 
being, are standing now, and that the time will come when we 
shall know that it is so, and when all which has concealed the 
Judge from us will be taken away. ' 

" But if that is the sense of St. Paul's words, why do we 
speak in the Apostle's Creed of His coming thence to judge 
the quick and dead ? why do we say in the Nicene Creed that 
He shall come again in glory ?" These questions are so im- 
portant, and they connect themselves vfith. so many thoughts 
which are occupying and agitating men's minds in the present 
day, that I am most anxious fairly to consider them. 

If I read the words, From thence He shall come, following 
immediately upon the account of an ascension into heaven, 
which is described as a great triumph for Him and for man- 
kind, I do not think my first notion would be that they implied 
that He would descend from that state — thatHe would assume 
again the conditions and limitations of the one which He had 
left. The favorite scriptural analogy of the sun coming forth 
out of his bridal chamber, after the dark night, would present 

* Iva, xofjLicriTav Bxacro^ fa 5ca Tov addfAaro^j Hpoi a fTpolfv, «tT« auyaOop 
tlrs xa.x6v, I do not think any one can be exactly satisfied with our 
rendering of this sentence, though I am not prepared to suggest another. 
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itsdf as, at all events, much more obvious. No doubt a great 
many considerations might induce. me. to reject this sense and 
accept the other. I might find that express words in th^ New 
Testament or a general current of meaning obliged me to take^ 
up with the more difficult hypothesis. But, in fact, express 
words and the current of sense force me out of the difficult 
hypothesis into the natural one. When St. Paul wishes to 
teach us about the coming or the judgment of Christ, the word 
he most commonly uses is d*oxoxv4'tff, or * unveiling.' He 
looks forward to the unveiling of Christ. He bids His disci- 
ples in all the Churches Jjve in the expectation of it. Or else 
he speaks of 4>cM^pw(ytj — * a manifestation ' — as in the passage 
I referred to just now, and as in that celebrated passage in the 
eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where he 
describes the whole Creation as looking forward to deliverance 
from its travail at the manifestation of the sons of God. 
Each of these words, especially the first, receives the greatest 
illustration from the Apostle's own history. Whenever he 
gives the story of his conversion, he describes it as an un- 
veiling of Christ to his bodily eye; when he lays open the 
principle and meaning of his conversion, he represents it as 
the revealing or unveiling of Christ in him. This idea, in 
these two different aspects of it, therefore, possessed his whole 
mind, and penetrated his teaching. His Gospel to men was 
a manifestation or revelation of Christ to them, as one who 
had proved himself to be their Lord, by entering into their 
death, and by redeeming them from their tyrants. His assu- 
rance to each man was, that if he yielded to his Deliverer, and 
struggled against all that were trying to enslave him, Christ's 
power and presence would be revealed to him more every day. 
His hope for the world was, that Christ would in due time re- 
veal himself completely as its Conqueror and King, and would 
bring all men to see that His universe was built on truth and 
righteousness. In strict accordance with this teaching, hu uses 
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"day" to express the coming or revelation of Ohri^; "day" 
being taken, as ihe reader will perceive if he turns to the thir- 
teenth chapter of the Epistle to the Boinans, or to the fifth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, in opposi- 
tion to night. Hereby he explains ttiat use of the word* 
" human day," to which I referred before, as exprwsing the 
judgment passed by men upon himself; hereby he brings forth 
the full force and intention of that phrase which recurs so 
continually in the prophets of the Old Testament — " The day 
of the Lord."* 

And there is this further — I think, quite unspeakable — ^Irene- 
fit arising from his use of this form of expression. Instead of 
allowing us to dream of a final judgment', which shall be unlike 
any other that has ever been in the world, he compels us to 
look upon every one of whatwe rightly call " God's judgments" 
as essentially resemWing it in kind and principle. Our eagerness 
to deny this doctrine, — to make out an altogether peculiar 
and unprecedented judgment at the end of the world, — has 
obliged us, first, to practise the most violent outrages upon ike 
language of Scripture, insisting that words cannot mean really 
what, according to all ordinary rules of construction, they must 
mean. Secondly, it has obliged us to treat with most especial 
contumely that solemn discourse of our Lord with his disciples 
when they showed Him the buildings of the Tempie, and 
almost to deny His assertion that that generation should 
not pass till all the things he spoke of were fulfilled; though 
he adds to it a sentence which might have made us serious in 
our belief of Him, if anything could : — " Heaven and earth 

♦ I have dwelt so muchi upon the iise of this language, in my Sermons 
on the Kings and Prophets of the Old Testament, as well as in the pre- 
Tious volume on the Old Testament, that I did not wish to enlarge upon 
it here ; especially as it will come out more properly when I speak of 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, in the book I have mentioned in the 
preface to this Edition. 
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shall pass atowy^ hut my word shall not pass atvayy Thirdly, 
as I hinted when I was alluding to this subject in counexion 
with the doctrine of the Eesurrection, it has driven us into 
the perilous notion that we are only using metaphors when 
Nve speak of God as coming forth to judge the world in any 
crises of war or revolution. Certainly the Bible justifies that 
language, as not metaphorical, but most real. It speaks of all 
such crises as " days of the Lord^'^ 

The " coming" of the Apostles* Creed, and the " coming 
again" of the Nicene Creed, must both indicate,' if we derive 
our interpretation of them from the Scriptures, not that 
Christ will resume earthly conditions, or will take a throne in ' 
some part of this earth, but that He will be manifested as He 
is. The Nioene phrase, " coming again in glory," which is taken 
from our Lord's own words, " The Son of man shall come in 
the glory cf His Father^ and of the holy angels^'^ seems express- 
ly intended to guard against the notion that He should be 
invested with some of those vulgar ensigns of royalty which 
the sense-bound Jew supposed were needful to make Him a 
King, while He proved Himself to be one by healing the sick, 
and casting out devils. In our day, many of those who are 
most busy in the study of prophecy, complain of the Creeds, 
because they do not set forth, distinctly, their notion of a 
second coming of Christ to reign on the earth, but only speak 
of a judgment of quick and dead. I can sympathise to a con- 
siderable extent, with their feelings, though I am convinced 
that the Creeds are right, and that they are wrong. 

If the belief of a judgment takes the form, which it certainly 
has taken in the minds of many of us ; if we look upon it only 
as something exceedingly terrible, which we are to set before 
our readers when all ordinary resources of argument and rhe- 
toric have failed, — when we can no longer move them by any 
testimonies we bear concerning the mercy of God or His 
redeeming Love ; if the thought of Christ as a Judge is one 
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which we are to shrink from, though we may find satisfaction 
in thinking of Him as a Saviour ; — then it is, indeed, utterly 
unintelligible why the writers of the Old Testament should so 
continually call upon God to rise and judge the earth ; why 
this should be the great burthen of their prayers, the ultimate 
point of their hopes ; and why the writers of the New Testa- 
ment should exhort their disciples to lift up their heads, and to 
desire, above all things, the Eevelation of Jesus Christ. To 
escape from this amazing contradiction, it has been natural 
for men to invent a theory and say, " He is coming, but not 
on/y for this end, not first for this end. He is coming to reign 
over His saints, — to give them rest from their enemies ; then 
the judgment of the world will follow." It is better, I think, 
that men should cherish this belief, than that they should c6n- 
template Christ as one who has saved heretofore, but is com- 
ing hereafter only to punish and condemn. For though some 
connect no better thoughts with this faith than the expectation 
of their own supremacy, — and from the supremacy of those 
who can indulge so dark and selfish a dream, good Lord I 
deliver Thy bleeding earth — no tyranny that has ever existed 
upon it, would be so godless and so intolerable, — there are 
numbei-s of true-hearted Millenarians, who rejoice in it only 
because it is identified in their minds with the victory of Christ 
0ver what is evil, with the establishment of His gracious domi- 
nion over all people. Such men felt themselves tied and bound 
by the notion of the religious world, that Christ had taken the 
nature of man and died on the Cross, only to save a few elect 
souls. They were sure that He must intend to bless mankind, 
to redeem the earth. Most glorious conviction, which no Creeds 
that men have ever framed, must tempt us to part with, for the 
Bible witnesses of it in every page ; -the truth and love of God 
are involved in our holding it fast ! But the Creeds difier in one 
respect from the supporters of this pre-millennial Advent. They 
teach us that 1800 years ago, He who was crucified under Pon- 
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tius Pilate, asserted aod proved that He was the Lord of Man, 
— ^that while the Jews were confounding a real kmg with an 
emperor clothed in purple, He demonstrated wherein kingship 
consists, and what are the highest powers which belong to it. 
A creed that speaks of a 8on of God and a Son of Man, has 
no need to tell us, — could not tell us without contradicting all 
its other statements, — that at some distant day he will assume 
an authority which He has never exercised yet. But it may 
tell us, it should tell us, that He who sat as a King, and judged 
as a King, when the city and temple of Jerusalem fell, and the 
old world passed away with a great noise ; He who sat as a 
King, and judged as a King, when the mightiest empire the 
world had ever seen was broken in pieces by a stone cut out 
of the mountain without hands ; He who has been confessed 
as a King by all the most civilized nations of the Western 
world ; in whose Name kings have reigned and decreed just- 
ice ; He who has been proving that the powers which they used 
were His, by sweeping away dynasties, and putting down 
nations, the cup of whose iniquities was full ; He from whom 
all that has been righteous, gracious, gentle, orderly, civilized, 
in the economy of nations, families, churches, has come ; He 
against whom all that has been cowardly, cruel, slavish, super- 
stitious, in that economy, has been rebelling, — ^will most assu- 
redly be manifested, not in some httle obscure comer of the 
earth, where pilgrkns may go to look for Hun, but as the light- 
ning shineth from the one end of heaven to the other ; will be 
manifested, not changed and shrivelled from the crucified, risen, 
ascended Lord, to the miserable Caesar the Jews fancied Him 
to be; but " coming as He went," in the glory of His Father, 
so that every eye may see Him, so that every king, and judge, 
and priest, who has professed to rule or teach by His authority 
or for Him, shall be forced to own to himself and to the uni- 
verse, whether he has been serving truth or a lie ; whether he 
has been serving Christ, or Mammon, or himself; whether he 
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has bowed down to the judgment and opinion of any public, 
religious or secular, or has walked as a child of the day in that 
light which lighteth every man who does not choose the dark- 
ness. Surely a sound creed should tell us this, and should there- 
fore conve^^ to us the needful assurance and comfort, that all 
events have been working under a divine guidance to a divine 
issue ; that nothing which has been good can ever perish ; that 
nothing which is evil can abide in that kingdom of righteous- 
ness, and truth, and peace, which is the kingdom of God and 
of His Son, and therefore can have no end. 

In spite of my conflict with the Idealists in my last Essay, I 
am quite prepared to hear the charges that I have now he&i 
defending an ideal, and not an actual, judgment day, and that 
I confound the spiritual kingdom of Christ with His reign ovot 
the earth. I can only answer, as I have answered before, that 
I have found the current notions of a judgment, not exactly 
ideal, but exceedingly fantastic, figurative, inoperative, and that 
I have tried to ascertain whether Scripture does not give us 
the hint of something more practical and more substantial. If 
the popular^ notion on this subject is thought necessary to pro* 
duce terror in the minds of thieves and vagabonds, I own that 
I am ideal enough to think the constabulary force a more use- 
ful, efiectual, and also a more godly, instrument. That does 
assert the existence of an actual present justice^ that does 
awaken in the consciences of evil men the sense of a law, whiSh 
never loses sight of them, and may find out their darkest deeds ; 
that holds out to their merely animal nature, which requires 
such discipline, the prospect of a sure and speedy punishment. 
If, again, the popular notion on this subject is wanted as an 
influence to act habitually on the lives of ordinary worldly men, 
and it is alleged that I have substituted for it the notion of a 
mysterious judgment, of which it is impossible that such men 
can make any account, — then I reply, that it is precisely 
this kind of mysterious judgment, which these men do 
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recognise, and to which they pay habitual homage tinder the 
name* of PubUc Opinion. But if you require this popular 
notion for the sake of religious men, or of those who are look- 
ing forward to some great improvement in the constitution of 
the world, then I say it is quite clear that such rfen are not 
in the least satisfied with it, but are inclined rudely to discard , 
it. Such men demand for themselves an habitual government, 
inspection, judgment, reaching to the roots of their heart and 
will ; such men demand for the earth some complete deliver- 
ance from all that defiles it and sets it in rebellion against a 
true and righteous King. The religious men must have a king- 
dom over their own spirits ; do not they see that only such a 
kingdom can be of any worth to any human being whatsoever ? 
Has not Christ claimed to be King over both the spirits and 
bodies of men ? over their bodies, because over their spirits ; 
over all things whatsoever, because over the creature to which 
all things are put in subjection. Do we need a return to the 
lowest Judaism, the lowest Heathenism, in our notions of the 
relation between spirit and matter, the eternal and the tempo- 
ral ? Do we not require a redemption of all that is human 
from its changeable accidents ; a judgment and separation which 
shall come from the revelation of Him who has redeemed and 
glorified our whole humanity, between that in us which is His, 
and that which we have contracted by turning away from Him? 
Do we not ask for a day in which all the scattered limbs of 
Christ's body in heaven and earth shall be gathered together 
in Him, for a day in which light and darkness, life and death, 
shall never be mingled or confounded again ? Is there any one 
who seriously believes that it is a day of twenty-four hours in 
• duration which we are thus expecting ? Is it not one which 
has dawned on the world already, which our consciences tell 
us we may dwell in now, which therefore Scripture and reason 
both afiSrm must wax clearer and fuller till He who is the Suti 
of rightieousness is felt to be shining everywhere, and till there 
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is no comer of the universe into which His beams have not 
entered? 



I do not intend these Essays as a commentary on either of 
* our Creeds. We have, I suspect, more commentaries on them 
than we want In most cases, I have preferred to take my 
titles from popular and recognised names of doctrines, not to 
express them in the words of our formularies. I have spok^i 
of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, of Justification by Faith ; 
not of Christ being conceived by the Holy Ghost, or bom of 
the Virgin Mary, or suffering under Pontius Pilate. For my 
object has been to examine the language with which we are 
most familiar, and which has been open to most objections, 
especially from Unitarians. Respecting the Conception, I have 
been purposely silent ; not because I have any doubt about 
that article or am indifferent to it, but because I believe the 
word * miraculous,'^ which we ordinarily connect with it, sug- 
gests an untme meaning ; because I think the truth is conveyed 
to us, most safely, in the simple language of the Evangelists ; 
and because that language, taken in connexion with the rest 
of their story, offers itself, I suspect, to a majority of those who 
have taken in the idea of an Incarnation, as the only natural 
and rational account of the method by which the eternal Son 
of God could have taken human flesh.* 

But I have deviated from this practice in three cases. I 
have used the express words of the Creed as the text of my 
remarks upon the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the Judg- 
ment. I have done so, perfectly well knowing that I am lay- 
ing myself open to the displeasure, not only of the Unitarians, 
but of the other Dissenters, who would have a much better 

* I have expressed my thoughts on this subject in a Sermon " On 
14»rriage," in " The Church a Family." 
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Opinion of me, if I had defended the same piinciples without 
appealing to what they consider dry and worn-out docaments. 
I do not know whether I can find a better opportunity than 
' this fot addressing myself directly to the feelings of Unitarians 
on this point They have a great horror of a Oeed. But 
tenets they must have. The other Dissenters have a great 
many. Their list, they boast, is reasonably small. The tenet 
of a Judgment to come or Resurrection of the just and unjust, 
however, is included among them. I do not know whether 
they very distinctly define their opinions on this subject ; but 
a respectable, well-conditioned Unitarian would be very sorry 
if his orthodox neighbor supposed they were widely at variance 
upon it. I conclude, therefore, that the same vague, supersti- 
tious apprehension, which 1 have said that we derive from hea- 
thenism, he must have derived from it also. The sense of a 
judgment to come is so kindred to our nature, so rooted in 
our nature, that we must hold it under one form or another. 
The old Minos form, or one that is akin to it, will be the form 
which this tenet assumes so long as it is merely a tenet. What 
I contend is, that it assumes a higher, nobler, more practical 
form when, ceasing to be a tenet, it becomes part of a Creed. 
When it is viewed as one of the acts of a living Person, a Son 
of Man and a Son of God, then its coating of superstition falls 
off from it : it becomes identified with the greatest triumphs 
that humanity has yet won — with its present struggles, with 
its most glorious hopes. 

I submit this remark to the earnest consideration of all 
classes of Unitarians, but especially of those who are becoming 
discontented with the tenets of therr forefathers. They very 
naturally argue in this way, — "We cannot bear the yoke 
which is upon our necks already. You would put a heavier 
one upon them. We have been beaten with rods ; you would 
beat us with scorpions." The other Dissenters press the same 
argument upon their disciples : " You complain of us for corn- 
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piling you to accept dogmas which you do not feel to l)e rea- 
sonable, nay, even for preventing you from appealing to Scrip- 
ture against them, because, after a congregation or school has 
accepted a certain interpretation of Scripture, it is bound by 
that. What would become of you, then, if you vfere coniueet^ 
ed with a Church which formally and avowedly holds its mfem' 
bers to a certain Creed ?" I am not careful to answer this 
argument. I am a very bad proselytizer. If I could persuade 
all Dissenters to become members of my Church to-morrow, i 
should be very sorry to do it ; I believe the chances are, they 
might leave it the next day. I do not wish to make them think 
as I think. But I want that they and I should be what we 
pretend to be, and then 1 doubt not we should find that there 
is a common ground for us all far beneath our thinkings. Por 
truth I hold not to be that which every man troweth, but to 
be that which lies at the bottom of all men's trowings, that in 
which those trowings have their only meeting point. But what 
I cannot and would not do, I believe, the experience of a great 
many Dissenters will do for them. They will be driven to 
Creeds by their weariness of tenets. They will find that they 
are at the mercy of every tyrannical congregation, of its^ weal- 
thiest member, of every dogmatist who rules a school, of the 
public opinion of the sect which rules him. They will be com- 
pelled to ask, " How does this happen ? Is there no escape 
from these oppressive judgments of human beings, — ^no escape 
but into. absolute doubt and denial ? not even an escape into 
tkeniy — for what intolerant dogmatists there are among doubt- 
ers and deniers !" If they want freedom for their reason and 
wills, the old Creeds speak of One who came to deliver them. 
If they feel that the language of Scripture cannot be tied down 
by the language of a formula. Creeds oblige us to look out of 
themselves to some booK which shall unfold the person and 
the acts of Him of whom they are bearing witness. They 
never can put themselves in the place of our reason or of Scrip 
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tare, till their words are perverted, and the sense of them con- 
tradicted. Why there should be such documents in the world, 
I can explain no more than I can explain why any part of the 
order of Nature should exist, or why it should be in harmony 
wil^ any other part. I find it so. I give God thanks that it 
is so. I hope; in the day when He is revealed, and we are all 
called to answer for the use or abuse we have made of His 
gifts, that He will enable us to enter more fully into this and 
many other mysteries of His government, which I understand 
most imperfectly, but which have helped me to understand 
myself 
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ON INSPIRATION. 



Any Clergyman who ventures to write on Inspiration, will 
be asked whether he is prepared to defend the popular views 
on that subject. If not, all his more judicious friends will ad- 
vise him to be silent. He may fnjure his own reputation; he 
may do what is much worse — he may injure the faith of his 
countrymen and countiywomen. 

^cannot undertake to defend the popular views upon this 
or any other subject. First, I find it very diflScult to ascertain 
what they are. What is called a popular view expands or 
contracts at the pleasure of writers in newspapers and reviews. 
It appears to be exceedingly definite ; you approach it, it has 
almost vanished. Popular notions have a considerable vigor 
for purposes of attack. They can be used with great effect 
against a supposed enemy of the faith. They only fail when 
you want them for use and comfort. They are full of warmth 
and fervor on tiie platform, in the closet they are as cold as 
ice. They stir up all the elements of strife and bitterness in 
the natural heart ; I do not find that they stir the spirit to any 

(240) 
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energetic action for God or man. Next, what are called popu- 
lar notions answer, it seems to me, very ill to their name. 
They do not come from the people, they do not touch the 
hearts of the people. They are not like old, racy, homely pro- 
verbs, which embody so much of common, and therefore so 
much of genuine, feeling. They do not call forth any hearty, 
intelligent response when they are proclaimed among simple 
men who work with their hands. There is a sickly perfume 
•about them, which denotes them not to have been nursed in 
the open air, but in flower-pots. The seeds of them may have 
been sown in the study, but they have ripened in the boudoir ; 
their greatest exposure has been in crowds, in which there is 
breath enough of some kind, but which the breath of heaven is 
not suffered to visit And lastly, adherence to these popular 
notions is, I think, incompatible with a stiict adherence to 
those Creeds which we solemnly confess, still more incompati- 
ble with a continual and direct appeal to the Bible, as a guide 
and an authority. I have explained why I think so in other 
cases ; some of the popular notions about Inspiration, instead 
of being an exception to either remark, offer^ I suspect, the 
most striking illusti*ations of both. 

What is said about the danger to reputation is perfectly 
true ; every one should consider it for himself A man trem- 
bles for his wealth in proportion to the insecurity of his invest- 
ment ; the miser, who has been afraid to deposit it anywhere 
but in some chest or cupboard within his reach, has the best 
reason of all for trembling. The religious world has a painful 
feeling that it has been hoarding up treasures for itself, and 
has not been rich towards God ; therefore it is continually in 
dread of burglars and pickpockets. Let it use all precautions ; 
let it prove how free it is from the maxims of the ordinary 
world, by banishing trust and cultivating universal suspicion. 
All of us like its spiiles, dread its frowns. We shall take great 
pains to secure one, and avert the other, if there is no smile 
11 

4- 
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that we care for more, no frown whieh we count more ternU& 
Bat many of us persnade ourselves, all of us have probably at 
one time yielded to the opinion, that reputation is nec^ssaxy 
for the sake of usefulness. Every hour, I think, will show us 
more and more Hiat the concern about reputation is the gvseat 
hindrance to usefulness ; that if we desire to be useful, we 
must struggle against it night and day. 

That thought suggests the really great argument agsunst 
meddling with this subject of Inspiration ; we may injure the- 
faith of our brothers and sisters. A most potent reason for 

^king some course in reference to it ; whether silence is that . 
course, they may be able to decide who know something of 
the present feeling of different classes of Englishmen. Can 
you prevent any set of men, ijay, any man or woman, from 

• knowing that this question has been stirred ? Do not those 
who lay down theories of Inspiration, and denounce others f(^ 
not acquiescing in them, proclaim that fact aloud ? Is it not 
true, as these persons afl&rm so constantly, that the faith of 
our countrymen, as well as of olher^uropeans, in the Bible, 
is shaken already 1 Are there not very clear evidences in. 
their restless eagerness to get all objections put down, Uiat 
their own faith is feeble and tottering ? Is it not a duty which 
we owe to those who confess their doubts, which we owe 
quite as much to those who are trying to hush their doubts by 
mf^ing a noise, not to avoid tlie subject, but to face it, and to 
express ourselves upon it with as much frankness, as little am- 
biguity as possible 1 To avoid the charge of ambiguity, of wil- 
fully concealing some opinion which it would be inconvenient 
to express, is impossible. No one who has had the slightest 
experience will expect to do that. The most vehement cham- 
pion of modem theories about the iDspiration of the Bible, — 
the most passionate denier of its Inspiration, — will agree in 
declaring that any person who refuses the shibboleths of either 
is tanqpering with his conscience, and does not mean what he 
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says. 7hej are perfectly entitled to their cjpinion ; their har- 
mony upon one point, while they agree on no other, will be a 
decisive proof with many that tidey are right. Those who try 
to disturb so fixed a conviction, will always repent of their 
pains, and will find that the argument, — ^probably, which is 
much more precious, the t^mper^ — they have expended, has 
brought no calculable return. The utmost any one can dream 
of or should desire is, that his sincerity should be tried by his 
peers; that is to say, by those who have felt these dilQSculties, 
and have sought, or still seek, a solution of them ; not by men 
of another and altogether superior race, who are quite above 
human dangers and human sympathies, and are able to look 
down upon us from a region of self satisfied, untroubled ortho- 
doxy, or from a region which^ being exactly antipodal to this, 
resembles it in temperature, the region of self-satisfied, untroub- 
led unbelief 

The only legitimate reason which can deter a person who 
has spoken or written much on theological subjects, from enter- 
ing on this, is, that he must almost necessarily have handled it 
before. The question of Inspiration touches so nearly upon 
all the thoughts with which men in this day are occupied, that 
at whatever point one comes into contact with those thoughts, 
it must be encountered. The fear of repeating the same pro- 
positions again and again, besets every one who tries to erx- 
press convictions which are very sacred to him, and which he 
thinks his contemporaries have as much right in as he has. 
As he knows only common -places, and cares for nothing else, 
he cannot deal in novelties. But he must be conscious how 
much common-places lose their force, and are mistaken for the 
idiosyncrasies of a particular mind, when they come forth fre- 
quently clothed in the phrases and forms which education or 
circumstances have made habitual to him. The dread of giv- 
ing them merely a personal character, grows with bis belief 
that they are truths for mankind. But however justifiable this 
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feeling is, it must often yield to other consideralions. A maB 
will not understand what your convictions are, till you have 
put them in various lights ; till you have given him an oppor- 
tunity of applying various tests to them. It is not enough to 
treat of any great subject which an age is busy with, cotiat- 
erally ; you must speak of it directly, must grapple with the 
very words and fonns in which people are wont to see it 
exhibited; else they will fancy that you and they are not intending 
the same thing. It is better to run the risk of a hundred repe- 
titions, (which after all, not fifty or twenty persons may be 
aware ofj) than to omit an opportunity when it offers, of 
relieving the conscience of a fellow-creature from some dis- 
tressing bondage, or of protesting against some unrighteons 
attempt to keep it in prison.* 

I shall therefore fix my thoughts on the word Inspiration ; 
our disputes are emphatically about the word. They are not 
less real for that. They point to facts and to substances ; but 
the best way of getting at these, and of coming to understand 

* Not at all that I may oblige any reader (which I could not do if I 
inrould) to look into books which he may never have heard of, but simply 
that any one who pleases may have an opportunityof proving either thai 
I have merely said again here what I have said before, or that I have said 
something altogether inconsistent with that, I would mention that I have 
alluded to the subject of Inspiration in a chapter on the Bible, in a book 
called ** The Kingdom of Christ," which was published many years ago ; 
more recently in a Sermon on the Psalms, contained in a volume on the 
Prayer Book ; and in a Sermon on the character of Balaam, in a volume 
on the Old Testament. I should not have spoken of some still more 
casual references to it, in a book' on the Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament, published this year, if a particularly kind critic in the Non- 
conformist, for whose commendations, and still more for whose £riendly 
reproofs, I desire to express my gratitude, had not called upon me to 
develope more clearly my hints, and to state my whole mind on the subj«H;t 
of Inspiration. I would request him to accept this Essay as an answer 
to that courteous challenge. 
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what we mean ourselves and what otliers meao, is to examine 
oxir uses of the name wiiich we feel to be so sacred. 

1. We find the smgers of the old world asking some divine 
power to inspire them. In the last age this language of theirs 
was not much heeded. It had beeo so inuch abused by the 
vulgarest writers who adopted classical fashions (I should be 
s<^ar<^lj correct in saying classical fornui,) that it was supposed 
never, ta have had any signification. We have learnt to do 
more justice to the men whom we profess to admire. W^ feel 
that they would be worthy of no admiration, that they could 
not have won any, if they had not b^en simple and sincere. 
If they were merely using a trade phrase when they asked a 
Muse or a God to teach tiiem, they must have had the fate of 
similar traders in later times. The rest of their speech is genu- 
ine and transparent ; this part of it cannot be less so. It must 

, express, not their loosest convictions, but their strongest 

2. But whatever force we allow to this sense of the word, 
are we to suppose it has any, ^ven the slightest relation, to the 
sense in which religious men speak of the Inspiration of the 
Bible ? A number of voices all around us are saying, " There 
is no real distinction between these books and any others. 
Inspiration is predicable of both, in the same sense. It c^n be 
but a question of degree, and therefore if you feel yourselves 
at liberty to exercise all kinds of criticism upon the methods, 
principles, and authority of the one, you cannot fairly debar 
yourself or any one else from the same liberty in respect of the 
other." We hear again a number of voices saymg, " You 
exercise that liberty at your peril. The Bible must be looked 
upon as the inspired book. To put it on the same ground 
with any other, is to deprive us of all foundation for our faith 
now, for our hopes in the world to come." 

3. But again: religious men, the most earnestly religious 
men, speak of themselves as taught, actuated, inhabited by a 
Divine Spirit. They declare that they could know nothing 
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of the Scriptures except they were uoder this gnidaooe. Is 
this the Inspiration whioh We attribute to t^e writers of the 
Old and New Testament, or is liiat different ftom it in kind ? 

4. A number of religious teachers actually claim to be 
inq)ired men, and ci(cle8 of admiring disciples believe them ; 
nay, crowds run after them, in the faith that they have a dii^iH) 
commission. Here is another fact which well deserres to«)be 
examined, a very serious fact indeed. It is one wkkh die per^ 
emptory decrees of our schools have certainly not cleared up. 
They have not prevented the fanatics from appearing by their 
maxim respecting inspiration. They have not done much to 
weaken or to expl^ their influence. If fanaticism is to be 
checked, we must understand ourselves a little belter about its 
nature and cause. 

5. But the Church (^England, which many reli^us people 
say is not spiritual encmgh, whose sons boast that it is expressly 
opposed to fanaticism, has used this very word ^^ Inspiration,'^ 
and has claimed it for these sons, apparently in a fuller, larger 
sense than either of the classes to which I have last referred. 
On the Fifth Sunday after Easter, we ask " Him from whom 
all good things do come, that by His holy inspiration we may 
tiiink those things that be good, and by His merciful guiding 
may perform the same." Every Sunday morning, and on 
every Festival-day, we ask, in our Communion Service, that 
" the thoughts (^ our hearts may be cleansed by the inspirdtian 
of the Holy Spirit, so that we may perfectly love God, and 
worthily magnify His name." Here are petitions which con- 
cern not a few specially religious men or some illuminated 
teachers, but the whole flock ; to say the least, all the miscel- 
laneous people who are gathered together in a particular con- 
gregation. Are we paltering with words in a double sense 1 
When we speak of Inspiration do we mean Inspiration ? "When 
we refer to the Inspiration of the Scriptures in our sermons, 
ought we to say, ** Brethren, we beseech you not to suppose 
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^&k this Iiispii*atioQ at all resembles that for which we have 
been praying. Thpy are generically, esseatially unlike. It 
is blasphemous to connect them in our minds ; thf Church is 
very guilty for havimg suggested the association." These are 
the questions we have to discuss ; let us not shrink from them, 
or dt^)08e of them iightly and frivolously, as if the hearts of 
teas of thousands were not interested in them. 

1. When St Paul came into the different cities of Greece, 
he found men whose traditions told them of an Inspiration, 
which poets, prophets, priestesses, received from some divine 
flource. These traditions had facts for their basis. Men were 
aotually seen to be carried fer above the level of their ordinary 
thoughts ; they spoke as tliey did not speak when they were 
buying and selling ; their words entered into other men's minds 
aad worked mightily Uiera There was no denying this ; the 
experience of men established it beyond all oontrov^sy. And 
I think the conscience of men, expressed in these traditions, 
was entitled to bear its testimony as well as their experience. 
That ccmseienoe said, " This power is something which we 
caimot measure and reduce under rules. It works in us, but 
it is above us. We may in some sort control its exercises, but 
we are the subjects of it. It must come from some higher 
source. A God must have imparted it to us." 

The next and more awful question wasj " What God, what 
is his name ^" When they tried to consider this question, a 
number of new faets forced themselves upon their observation. 
A man under the infiuence of some extraordinary affiattis^ 
might be raised to a higher and nobler state, might be An inven- 
tor of arls, might overcome his inclinations to pleasure, might 
- do heroic acts for the benefit of the world, might have intuitions 
of the future. Or he might l>e merely inebriated, maddened, 
might exhibit wild contentions, might in the worst and grossest 
sense, lose the mastery of himself. The theory of a divine 
Inepirer must, they thought, explain both these discordant 
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experiences. Every one who reflects upon the legends Wl&ch 
cluster about the name of Dionysus, and ti^e various grotesque 
forms whicn embodied them for the eye, will understand how 
the heart and imagination of the Greek were exercised by this 
problem. 

How might we suppose that St Paul would oot,^— how dft 
wo know that he did act, — when he brought his (rospel t%.» 
people with these notions and traditions ? it he had told them 
that all the thoughts of their ancestors were unmeanij^ and 
ridiculous, he would have found a willing and prepared audi^ 
ence in Athens and Corinth. Then* sophists had told them so 
before ; the inclination of their minds was to accept the state* 
ment. They would indeed have continued to bow down to ail 
manner of idols ; why not ? they were beautiful objects j wor- 
ship might do them some good ; who could tell ? " The peo- 
ple certainly needed such images; it was philosophical to 
humor the vulgar taste; a very high philosophy might see a 
meaning in it." But St. Paul ^id not take this course. The* 
one which he did take must have tended to awaken that old 
faith out of its sleep; not to smother it in its sleep. For he 
spoke of gifts of healing ; gifts of speech ; gifts of government 
He spoke of these gifts as proceeding from a Pearson. He q)oke 
of His presence as the great gitt of all He spoke of that gift 
as coming to men, because a Man had appeared in the world, 
and had ascended on high, who was the Son of God. Such 
language could not but associate itself with all the thoughts 
which they had before of Inspirations and an Inspirer. We 
know that it did, for most of the confusions in the Corinthian 
Church arose from the old dreams of a Dionysiac inspiration. 
And how are the two distinguished? There would have 
been nothing to distinguish them, there would have been ?w 
witness against idol worship or demon worship, if St. Paul had 
said, "Those powers which you referred to Dionysus, or 
Apollo, or uEsoulapius, are not what we are permitted and 
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enabled to exercise;'' /or the understanding would still have 
demanded, " VYbat then, is the origin of those ^" But if he was 
able to say, " What you have' attributed to a demon, to a being 
whom you have fashioned out of a set of phasnomena which you 
could not account for, I come to vindicate for the Father of 
Spirits, for the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ;" this wpuld 
tadeed h^rebeen the most triumphant testimony he could bear^ 
that the reign of the old Gods was over, and that the one Lor4 
who had spoken to a poor band of exiles from Egypt, was now 
asserting His dominion over the world. And so — and oiily so 
-^it would be apparent, why He who lifted men into a nobler 
and freer life, could not mean man to be the victim of a frenzy, 
or of mere animal impulses. The history which the Apostle 
told was the history of the gradual discovery of man's relation 
to God, and consequently of man's spiritual condition. That 
a Divine Spirit should come to meet and raise a spirit hard 
pressed with animal inclinations, to give it the power of main- 
taining its own position, of looking up to Him in whose like- 
ness it was made, apart from whom it had no life, was so rea- 
sonable, was so necessary a corollary from the previous part 
of the message, that the heart of the hearers anticipated it, was 
eager to recognise it. But then whatever counteracted this 
influence, whatever led the animal to assert that supremacy to 
which it had been proved to have no claim, must be either the 
turbulent and rebellious movement of the lower nature, or the 
action of some evil power, speaking directly to tlie spirit and 
aiming to destroy it 

The opposition between the divine and either the animal or 
the devilish, which had been confounded with it in the old 
mythology, was manifested just in proportion as those very 
powers and gifts, which man had felt before he could not 
ascribe to himself, were ascribed to the Spirit of God, the 
Spirit of Order and Truth. But it is equally evident that 
there was another great and broad distinction between the old 

11* 
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and new belief. The first had been partial, narrow, pecnliar. 
It had tried to explain how extraordinary men, or men ia 
some extraordinary crisis of their'lives, were able to do strange 
acts, to speak unusual words. 6t Paul's Crospel was human^ 
and universal. It explained indeed the influence of seers and 
prophets; it asserted the existence of special endowments; it 
put all honor upon distinct callings. But first, it asserted that 
tbe Spirit was necessary for all human beings, and was intend- 
ed f6r all. And this human gifl it did not degrade below the 
other, as being a secondary, inferior exhibiti<^ of that which 
the great man obtained in its highest foroL Tlie Divine Spirit, 
\he Spirit of Love, who was promised to all, was described as 
the source and spring of those peculiar endowments which 
were given to this and that man as He willed. They were to 
esteem their gifts mainly as witnesses of His presence. 

2. But if St. Paul asserted that the inspiration which the 
Greeks had attributed to false Gods was derived only from the 
true, what kind of dignity did he claim for the inspiration of 
his own seers uid prophets? I apprehend that he could say noth- 
ing more glorious for them than this, that they had spoken as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; that they had consistently 
disclaimed all wisdom and power for themselves ; that they had 
been in the most orderly and divine manner, preparing the way 
for that manifestation of Him which had been promised to 
their children, and had at length been granted. Inspiration was 
not the first idea in the mind of a Jew, as it was perhaps in 
that of a Greek. The Law took precedence of the Prophets ; 
the Covenant was before either. The Lord had said to 
Abram, " Get thee out of thyfather^s housCj to a land that 1 
will show thee^^^ — had promised " that in him and his seed the 
families on the earth should he blessed,^^ The Lord had declar- 
ed to Moses His great name, had sent him to be the deliverer of 
His people, had given them through him commandments, and 
statutes, and ordinances. The Kighteous King and Judge, 
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who dauns ineo as His servaBts, who teaches them to judge 
between right mid wrong, is revealed first. The prophet who 
speaks in His name is still mainly the witness of UnchaDge- 
able Eight, and of judgments that shall distinguish between it 
tmd the wrong. And the Word, who comes to him, and speaks 
to him, makes him aware how he and his peo|de are related to 
that Lord God whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain ; 
makes him understand that there is a King on the holy hill of 
Zion, One whom he can call his Lord, and to whom the Lord 
is saying, " Sit Thou on my right handy till Intake Thine eTte- 
mies Thy footstool.^^ The revelation of this mysterious Teach- 
sr, ihia Divine King, is what he looks for; he gains glimpses* 
of the steps and method of His manifestation through his 
own sorrows and the trials of his country ; he is confident that 
some day God will be fully declared, and that in that day man, 
His image, will attain his proper glory. 

But how is it that the prophet is able to enter into 
these divine communications ? What is there in him differeiit 
from other men which makes him capable of them ? What 
mean these stirrings within him, this sense of a power which 
seems at times more than he can bear, this mighty influence to 
which he must yield, which does not suffer him to speak till it 
has humbled and crushed him ; which, when he does speak, 
m^es him know that his words, though they have come out of 
the depths of his own heart, are the Lord's, and that they be- 
long as much to all his countrymen as to him 1 This is surely 
inspiration. But who is the Inspirer ? How can He be so 
near to him, to his own very self ? For this power is not 
mwely or chiefly one which elevates and transports. It does 
not merely take hold of some faculty or impart some energy. 
It carries on the most searching, intimate, terrible converse with 
him who uses the faculty, who wields the energies. 

The answer to this demand came gradually, slowly, like the 
answer to the other^ St Paul believed that it had come at last 
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most e&ctually. John the BapttBt preached of repeutHiu^ 
for the remission of sins. But he preached of one coining after 
him, that was before him, who should baptize withi the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. Jesus (so Paul's companion tells us) had 
received' the HolyOhost in his baptism, when He was pro- 
claimed to be th* Son of God. In the power of that Holy. Ghoet, 
he resisted the* T^npter, healed the broken-hearted, preached 
deliverance to the captives, proclaimed the Jubifee of the Lord- 
Then when he was going away, He spoke of a Spirit of Tru^ 
whom He would send to His disciples from the Father, who 
would abide with them,, who would bring all things to their re- 
membrance, who would show them plainly of the Fattier. He 
had spoken continually in his earlier discourses of a Fathei' 
who was both His and theirs ; all these words seemed intended 
to receive tiieir interpretation from what He said to them now 
of a Comforter. The disciples were perplexed. How could 
they have another to supply His place ? How could He be 
with His Father, and yet manifest Himself to them? What 
could He mean by saying that He and His Father would come 
to them, and abide with them 1 He told them to wait for the 
promise of the Father ; then they would know what was now 
dark to them. When He had ascended, and had led them, by 
that strange discipline I spoke of in a former Essay, to believe 
that in some wonderful way they w^ere even then to ascend 
with Him, and be with Him where He was, He again told 
them to wait ; He could not satisfy their desire to know whe- 
ther the kingdom would be at that time restored to Israel ; He 
could only assure them that they should be endued with pow- 
ers from on high. On the Festival day, St. Luke says, the 
sound of the mighty rushing wind was heard; the cloven 
tongues sat upon the Apostles ; they spoke as the spirit gave 
them utterance; the multitude heard them in their own 
tongues proclaiming the wonderful works of God. Herein St 
Paul saw the revelatiion pf Him who haS inspired the Pro- 
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pbets; the fulfilment of the divine promise; the assmrance 
that the Father of all was indeed claiming the sons of men, 
-Jews, Greeks, barbarians, as His children. So soon as 
he learnt this truth, he became the herald of a new dispensa- 
tion. This manifestation of the Spirit was that which the 
world had been waiting for so long. He had tapght prophets 
to speak, He had enabled them to suffer, He had given them 
glimpses of a glory which their children should see, in which 
they themselves should be sharers. Now it might be pro- 
claimed aloud. " The baptism which John foretold is for you 
all. ^Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of His Bon into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.' " All 
gifts ever bestowed upon prophets, were the gifts of a Father 
to His children, the foretastes of that adoption and emancipa- 
tion which were awaiting men, when their schooling under the 
elements of the world should be completed. 

What a magnificent idea, then, must St. Paul have had of 
those books, which, in his Pharisaical days, had seemed to him 
merely objects of fear, and of a kind of worship ; excuses for 
Jewish self-exaltation ! How every old teacher will, have 
started into life, when he contemplated him no longer as a 
mere utterer of dark sentences, whieh the Scribes copied out 
and made darker by their expositions, but as endued witji that 
same Divine Spirit which was enabling him to be a teacher of 
the Gentiles ; of whom he could dare to say to each Church, ^ 
"He dwells with you;" to each member of a Church, " He 
has made your body His habitation I" What a grand proces- 
sion those old teachers formed, each one of whom was leading 
men onwards to that discovery of th^ Inspirer 1 What was 
there in all the rest of the world together that could compare 
with them, not in their distinct worth alone or chiefly, but in 
their continuity, their orderly ^succession, their harmony ; their 
worth as witnesses to the divine method of government in 
their own day, a method which must be the same in all after 
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^irairations ; their worth mi foreseers ctf thfUi wbieh had bq« 
come to pasB 1 What would the history oi the rest of the . 
world be but a cdlectioii of inexplicable fragm^ate, if there 
were not this revelation to unite them and make them a, 
whole ! 

But if this was the ^ect of his New Testament wisdonv 
how must he have feared any relapse into that state of mind' 
from which he had emerged ; how must he have dreaded it 
for his' converts, and for those who should come after them i 
Can we conceive any view of the Holy Scriptures,7--eitiier of 
those he had known from a child, or those he was contribut- 
ing to form, — which would have seemed to him more dreadful, 
than one which, under color of exalting them, should set aside 
their own express testimony concerning the unspeakable gift 
which God had conferred on His creatures? If he would have 
turned with indignation from those in later days who, pretend- 
ing to honor the Bible, forbid men to read it, lest it should 
awaken t^e questionings in their hearts, which it is meant to 
awaken, and which a Church instead of stifling should encoun- 
ter, and satisfy ; would he have felt less indignant with those 
who, talking of the Bible as their only religion, and only rule 
of life, prevent it from being either, by saying that its Inspi- 
ration has no relation to that of the writers whose dark say- 
ings it illuminates, to that of the human beings it is intended to 
educate and console ? 

3. This Scribe notion of the Bible was stoutly resisted by 
the Evangelical teachers of the last age. Francke and Spen- 
er have been referred to again and again by their admirers in 
this country, as faithful witnesses against the hard German ^ 
doctors of their day, who looked upon the Bible as a mere col- 
lection of dry facts and dogmas, and who supposed that it 
could be understood without the aid of such a spirit as dwelt 
in the writers of it^. Our own Venns and Newtons took up 
the same language ; the orthodoxy as well as the liberalism of 
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their contemporaries was offensive to tbem, precisely becacrae 
both seemed equally to separate the Bible from tbe conflicts 
and experiences of Christian men. The testimony which they 
bore^ I hope, is not extinct, — has not merely given birth to a set 
of phrases about " head knowledge," or to charges of " want of 
vital and experimental acquaintance with divine things," — 
phrases which any one can learn by heart, and which may 
often be used most glibly by those who are half conscious that 
they have a very near and personal application. In solitary 
chambers, among bedridden sufferers, the words of the old 
men have still a living force. The Bible is read there truly as 
an inspired book ; as a book which does not stand aloof from 
human life, but meets it ; which proves itself not to be the 
work of a different Spirit from that which is reproving and 
comforting the sinner, but of the same. It is of quite infinite 
importance that the confidence in which these humble students 
read, should not be set at nought and contradicted by deci- 
sions and conclusions of ours. It is absolutely necessary that 
we should be able to say, that they are not practising a delusion 
upon themselves; that they are not amiable enthusiasts ; that they 
' are believing a truth and acting upon it. But we cannot say this 
if we must adopt the formulas, which some people would force 
upon us. Either we must set at nought the faith of those who 
have dung to the Bible, and found a meaning in it when the doc- 
tors could not interpret it, or we must forego the demand 
which we make on the consciences of young jnen, when we 
compel them to declare that they regard the Inspiration of the 
Bible as generically unlike that which God bestows on His 
children in this day. 

I know well how this last remark will be met " Do you 
not know," some one will say, " that the simple Christians you 
speak of have the most unfeigned, unquestioning reverence for 
the Bible ? do you not know, also, that those young men of 
whose consciences you are so tender, avoid expUcit statements 
respecting the Inspiration of the Bible, precisely because they 
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are fhll c^ neolog^oal dx)ubts and tJieories about it, which never 
entered into the heads of the others, and would utterly shock 
them if they did ? What folly or dishonesty to compare cases 
so dissimilar 1" Now I am perfectly ready to admit, that^ in 
a great many cases, perhaps in most, scruples, which may be 
called neological, are at the bottom of the objections which the 
younger members of Evangelical families make to Uie doc- 
trines respecting the Inspiration of the Bible, which tiieir 
elders require them to accept. But I venture to think, firet, 
that it is neither foolish nor dishonest to protest against the 
invention of tests to meet a particular case, which — supposing 
they do accomplish their particular object, and supposing 
that is a good one — also may promote another which is decid- 
edly and evidently bad. I should have thought that the his- 
tory of heresies might have taught us that, whenever a dogma 
has been devised merely to fit and contradict some denial 
which is prevalent, it has almost always been the parent of 
some other denial quite as dangerous. But secondly, I should 
like to be informed how these neological tendencies have arisen 
in persons apparently so well secured by their education against 
them. It seems to me that this is generally the history of their 
growth. These young men were informed early that no true 
knowledge of the Bible could be had, unless God's Spirit illu- 
minated the page and their hearts. It was intimated to them 
also, (or this was what they gathered from the lessons they 
received,) that they did not at present possess this illumina- 
tion. In the meantime they were instructed in what was 
called the external evidence, which proved that these records 
were of ivine authority. Some of thi^ evidence might be 
good, such as would pass muster in any English court of jus- 
tice ; some might be tolerable, such as would be listened to if 
there were nothing to overweigh it on the other side ; some 
was decidedly weak and worthless. But the best could not 
put in the least claim to authority ; it would have abandoned 
all its peculiar boast if it had. All was therefore open to 
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legitimate examination and criticism ; that which could not 
hold water must give way ; that which was worthy would often 
be suspected for its sake. Very soon the book itself, the mer- 
its and dignity of which had been staked upon this issue, — 
which the youth had been distinctly told that he was not to 
receive, merely because his parents or his country received it, 
which he had been told also that he could not yet receive upon 
any distinct witness of his own spirit, sank nearly — never quite 
— ^to tlie level of the arguments by which it had been recom- 
mended to him. He discloses his perplexities, he asks whether 
this or that passage in the book is not less tenable than the 
rest : he is told that he must take all or none : the whole is 
inspired ; to doubt it is tb renounce the word of God, — to 
renounce God himself. This course I hold to be inhuman and 
ungodly, one which will infallibly make the doubter what you 
accuse him of being. It is possible to pursue quite a different 
method, one that may make your children feel that the Bible 
ie their book as it was their fathers', and that no modem wis- 
dom will supply the place of it. You may show them that 
there is -divinity here and inspiration there ; you may lead them 
to confess that there are passages which speak to the heart 
within them, which awaken a heart that was asleep ; you may 
make them know, — if you believe it yourself, — ^that there is a 
Pivine Word who is enlightening them, that there is a Divine 
Spirit who is seeking to inspire them. You may then bring 
them gradually, with many tears and much joy, to trace that 
Word and that Spirit not only here and there, but connecting, 
reconciling those various documents -which seemed to them so 
inconsistent with themselves, explaining the facts of the uni- 
verse with which they appeared to be at war. Be sure, how- 
ever, that before you can take one step in this course, you 
must give up the attempt to impose a theory of Inspiration 
upon them, nay, you must very gravely consider whether the 
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one which you hold is compatible vrith that b^ief in Ine^a* 
lion which belonged to prophets and apostles. 

I foresee that some critic will say to me, <* It is a cunning 
method to put forward these yoUQg men, and to pretend so 
much sympathy with them. Every one can see that you ar<a 
really pleading your own cause. You have some secret unbelief 
about the books of the Bible, which makes you shrink from 
this tenet of lospiration. We are glad to know it The sci'ew 
should always be applied where there are any symptoms of 
tenderness or wincing." 

I wish my friend the critic could look me as steadily in the 
face, while he is making these observations, as, if he stood 
before me, I would look him in the face while I replied to them^ 
I would tell him that I am conscious of just as much imbelief 
about the books of the Bible, as I am about the facts of 
nature and of my own existence. I am conscious of unbelief 
about those facts ; oftentimes they seem to me quite incredi' 
ble. I overcome this unbelief, and acquire what I think is a 
truer state of mind, when I turn to the Bible as the interpre- 
tation of them. The more difficulties I have found in- myself 
and in the world, the more help has it been to me. The 
Bible is not the cause of my perplexities, but the revolver of 
them. Of course there are a multitude of things in it which I 
do not understand ; a multitude more in myself which I do not 
understand. But this has been my experience hitherto, and 
each year, almost each day, that experience is strengthened. 
Instead, therefore, of wishing to get rid of those documents 
which the traditions of my country teach me to hold divine 
because they belong to some bygone condition of things with 
which modern civilization has nothing to do,' I feel the necessity 
of them increasing with every step which civilization takes, 
with every new comphcation of feelings and circumstances in 
which I am myself involved. Books of the Bible which were 
lying in shadow for me, in which I could see littie meaning, 
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have come forth into clearaess, because I met with hard pas- 
sages in myself or in society which I could not construe with- 
out their help. And I have found this to be the case more 
and more in proportion as I have rested my faith on the God 
whom the Bible declares to me, and not upon my conclusions 
respecting the authenticity of different books. ^ These conclu- 
sionB may be sound, — I hope they are; but they may not be 
sofuid. My understanding is very liable to error; and how 
caft those who require me to consider the Bible as alone free 
from error, encourage me, at the same moment, io transfer that 
immunity to myself? This they must do, if they will not let 
me first of all accept the canon of Scripture as given to roe, 
and secondly, rise gradually to brieve, not on the authority 
of any Samaritan woman or Church doctor, but because I 
have heard Christ for myself, speaking to me out of this book, 
and speaking to me in my heart, and therefore know that He is 
indeed that Saviour who should come into the world.* 

* A difitinction is often hinted at, Bometimes formaUy taken, between 
Facts and Doctrines. "You may," it is said, " believe that the Spirit 
gmdes a man into a knowledge of principles. But do you accept the 
facts of the Bible ? Do you look upon them as divinely communicated to 
the seer }'' Any one who considers doctrines as I have considered them 
m these Essays finds it exceedingly hard to separate them from facts ; 
dccitriaeci and principles he supposes to be the meaning of facts. If, then, 
I am. asked whether I receive the tbanscbndekt facts of Scripture, those , 
-wIhcI^ offer most occasion to disbelief, I appeal to what I have written 
here. If I am asked whether I believe the ordinary facts of Scripture, 
e, g, that such a city was taken at such a time ? I answer, that when I find 
a Bum so free from biblical prepossessions as Niebuhr assuming Isaiah 
and Jeremiah to be better authorities about such facts than any he knew 
of; I am surprised that oua divines and religious people should be 
so very eager to get confirmation of the testimonies in sacred books 
from profane authorities, as if they felt insecure of them till then, a 
sentiment I cannot the least understand or share in; that, believ- 
ing the writers of the Bible to have been possessed by the Spirit of 
Truth, I am sure they ynH have more shrunk from fictions, and have 
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On his way to this discovery, a man may have to pass, as 
numbers have passed before him, through terrible struggles 
and contradictions of mind. But you believe it is true, do 
you not ? You think God has revealed it, do you not ? Yeo 
believe He lives, do you not ? If so, He can perhaps t&h^ 
about as good care of His trutii, His book. His creatures aad 
the universe, as you or I can. He can teach us without a tltQ: 
ory of Inspiration, which is taking the place, it is to be feared, 
in very many minds, not only of faith in Inspiration, but of 
faith in Him. 

Eor the different forms in which this theory expresses itself, 
I oaro little. If any one likes to talk of a verbal Inspindaon, if 
that phrase conveys some substantial meaning to his mind, by 
all means let him keep it. He cannot go further than I should 
in calling for a laborious and reverent attention to tiie very 
words of Scripture, and in denouncing the unreasonable notion 
that thoughts and words can be separated — that the life which 
is in one must not penetrate the other. If any one likes to 
speak of plenary Inspiration, I would not complain ; I object 

been more careful to avoid mixing them with facts, than other menj 
that it seems to me far safer, more scriptural, more godly, to suppose they 
did TAKE PAINS, and that the Spirit taught them to take pains, in sifting 
facts, than to suppose that they were merely told the fects ; thatlmost 
assuredly shouldNor give up the faith in God which tiiey have diei^diAA 
in me, if I found they had made mistakes; and I h«ve too'mmc^ 
respect and honor for those who use the strongest expressions about tfad 
certainty of every word in the Scriptures, to suppose that they wotild. 
I will not believe any Christian man, even upon his own testimony, "who 
tells me that he should cease to trust in the Son of God, because he fb\md 
chronological or historical misstatements in the Scriptures, as ^great as 
ever have been charged against them by their bitterest opponents. If I 
did suspect him of such hollowness, I should pray for him that he miglit 
never meet with any travellers or philologers who confirmed the state- 
ments of Scripture ; none but such as denied them or mocked at them. ; 
because the sooner such a foundation as this is shaken, the better it will 
be for him. 
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to the Inspiration which people talk of> for being too empty — 
act for being too full. These forms of speech are pretty toys 
for those who ha^e leisure to play with them, and if they are 
not made so hard as to do mischief, the use of them should 
n^^r be checked. But they do not belong to business. They 
are not for those who are struggling with life and death ; such 
persons want, not a plenary Inspiration or a verbal Inspiration 
— but a book of Life ; and they will know that they have such 
a book when you have courage to tell them that there is a 
Spirit with them, who will guide them into the truth of it. 

4. " But if these words are openly proclaimed, what a plen- 
tiful crop of ranters and fanatics we shall have ! What crowds 
will run after them ; for who will then have a right to deny 
their inspiration ?v A dreadful prospect I But is it a pros- 
pect ? — have we not the fanatics and ranters already ? Do 
they not draw disciples after them ? You have tried to weaken 
. their influence by telling them that the Bible was the Inspired 
book ; that it is utterly absurd and extravagant for men in 
these days to call themselves inspired ; that the same course 
has been tried in former times, and has always led to ruin. 
There is great apparent justification for this method — it has 
been used often by very ingenious and sagacious men, vnth 
whom it ought to have succeeded, if it was to succeed. But 
it has not succeeded. It has not cured the immediate evil 
v^rhich it was meant to cure ; it has left tiie seeds which pro- 
duced that evil always ready for fresh germination. And what 
is worse, this kind of treatment has destroyed precious seeds 
which God has planted in men's hearts, and which they can- 
not afford to lose. You long to expose the impostor, the 
mountebank, who is deceiving a number of poor simple souls. 
But do you desire that the earnest, cordial faith, which has 
been called forth in them, while they are following him, should 
be taken away from them ? Do you desire that those fervent 
hopes, kindled for the first time in men who have been crawl- 
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isg all their days on the earth and eating dast, should be pot 
out for ever ? Do you think notiiing of the desolation which 
they will feel, when they find tiiat he in whom they trusted 
has failed them utterly, and that what looked the most real 6f 
all things, was but a dream ? Oh I is there nothing dreadfdl 
in the unbelief, the prostration of soul,the wretchlessness of un- 
clean living, which follows such disappointments and dised- 
yeries ? 

" But they must come," you say, " how can we h^ it F 
We could have doee this. We could have told the deceiver 
Uiat be was not exaggerating in die least the blessings of which 
a roan is capable, and which God is willing to bestow on bira. 
We could have told him that instead of a mwe power of utter> 
ance, which it is evident he possesses, and for which he wiH 
have to give an account,- the Spirit who has endued him with 
that power is near him, claiming him as a servant ; near btm, 
and near every one of thpse too whom he is making his took. 
We might say to him, " If you believe this, there will ^ome 
into your mind such an awe, such a sense of the fearfulness of 
trifling with this gift and blessing, — there will come such a 
desire to laard, such a fear of the responsibility of ruling over 
other men, such a conviction that you can only do it without a 
crime^ when you give up yourself to the Spirit of Trutb — ^that 
nothing will seem to you so great a reason for penitence and 
shame, as that you have dared to exalt yourself on the plea <rf 
possessing that, which if you had possessed it rightly, would 
have entirely humbled you." And if with this, we teach th^^ 
people that the Spirit g£ God has come down, not on the great 
prophet only, but for the whole flock of Christ, to keep them 
from pride and self-conceit and delusion, and to guide them 
into all truth, I believe we shall do our best that the chaff in 
their minds may be separated from the wheat, and may be 
burned up. 

5. For this principle, we of the Church of England are, I 
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conceive, specially bound to beai' testimony. The collects I 
have quoted, and the tenor of our prayers, which is in confor- 
mity with them, lay us under this obligation. The function 
which our orthodox men in the last century claimed for us, of 
being witnesses against fanaticism, is a moat honorable func- 
tion. God grant that we may be able to fulfil it 1 But we 
cannot fulfil it in the way they dreamed of, — by setting at 
nought all belief in spiritual operations, by referring all that is 
spoken of them in Scripture to the age of the Apostles. That 
plan has been tried ; none ever failed so ccnnpletely and shame- 
fully. We cannot do it by the course which our modem evan- 
gelical school, renouncing the maxims of their forefathers, seem . 
inclined to recommend, — the course of setting up the Bible as 
a book which encloses all that may lawfully be called Inspira- 
tion. That plan is under trial, and, if we may judge by pre- 
sent indications, it is likely to produce a general alienation 
from the Bible, a widely spread unbelief in Christianity. There 
is alfother method ; may we have faith to follow it out ! It is 
that of saying to our countrymen, of every order and degree, 
" The Father of all has sent forth His Son, made of a woman, 
Jhat you may receive the adoption of sons. Hfe has baptized 
you with the Spirit of His Son ; and that Spirit would be cry- 
ing in your hearts, Abba, Father. That Spirit would be 
leading you into fellowship with all your brethren. That Spi- 
rit would be making you humble, teachable, courageous, free. 
That Spirit would claim all things for you ; common books 
and the chief bdok, Nature and Grace, earth and heaven." 

It may seem to some Unitarian listener, who had hoped that 
I was going to join him in cursing several of his enemies, tibat 
I have blessed them these three times. He might expect from 
me some more rational theory about Inspiration than that 
which is current among our Evangelical and High Church 
teachers. He might think my apparent indifference to their 
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opinions, promising. But I have at last come to a conclosion 
which will strike him as far more distant from his own roan 
theirs is. I have appeared to protest against current theories 
of Inspiration, because they fail to assert the actual presence 
of that Spirit, whom it has been one of the standing articles of 
his creed not to confess. 

I cannot deny this charge. I do think that our theories 
of Inspiration, however little they may accord with Unitarian 
notions, have a semi-ITnitarian character ; that they are de- 
rived from that unbelief in the Holy Ghost which is latent in 
us all, but which was developed and embodied in the TJnita- 
rianism of the last century. I have not been able to conceal 
this opinion in the present case or in other cases. I have not 
tried to conceal it ; for I am persuaded that we must go fur- 
ther from ITnitarianism, if we would embrace Unitarians \ that 
we shall never know them as brothers, or love them as bro- 
thers, tiU we bring out our own faith more fully, and disen- 
gage it from some of the elements of distrust which wa, in 
imitation of them, have allowed to mingle with it Especially 
do I look forward to this result, however distant and improba- 
ble it may seein, from a full assertion of that portion of our 
creed which refers to the Person of the Comforter. I do see' 
in that, such a bond of loving fellowship for all men — such a 
breaking down of sect-barriers — that I long to speak of it even 
if it be with the most stammering tongue, to those who have 
been divided from us. I have not entered upon that subject 
here. Till the question of Inspiration had been fairly consid- 
ered, I saw no hope of being able to express my thoughts 
fully and clearly upon it ; for nothing seems to me so danger- 
ous, as that the Bible should be used to hinder the reception 
of a truth which can alone make its words intelligible, and, 
apart from which, its Inspiration, and all inspiration, is the 
dream of a shadow. 

But as the subject of this Essay is not merely inspiration, 
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but Uie rDspirotion of the Bible^ I should like to say one word 
on a m^od of treating that book which is characteristic of 
the new Unitarian schooL The members of that school readily 
recognise the inspiration of Apostles and of Prophets. Where 
their fathers honored the letter, they perceive a divine, mind in 
the old seers. But they do not half so much accept them as 
teachers, ' It seems to me that the last writer of an article in 
one of their newspapers or reviews looks upon himself as a 
much more enlightened man than St. Paul or St. John, as one 
who can afford to compliment them upon the approximations 
which they oftai made to the wisdom Which he has attained. 
I discover this tendency in men who I think really wish to be 
modest and self distrusting — ^who are driven into what must 
strike us as insufferable arrogance, not willingly, but by the 
necessity of their position. They defend that position as being 
the only one which it is possible for men of science and men 
of progress to occupy. If earnest search is always rewarded 
with new discoveries, how can we acquiesce in the decrees of 
the past ? If the world is always advancing, is not a third-rate 
man of this day wiser than the greatest of ages gone by ? Such 
questions are not in general fairly met. The understanding is 
staggered by them ; though I believe the conscience in every 
roan revolts at the conclusion to which they lead. 

The process of thought by which I have myself been delivered 
from them is something of this kind. Physical science, it has 
seemed to me, presumes a world which exists and which we 
did not create. Science was impossible while men glorified 
their own thoughts and speculations more than that which 
nature presented to them. It has become firm and safe since 
they have humbled themselves into the condition of learners. 
This has been the secret of discovery, this has been the secu- 
rity for progress. Is it altogether otherwise, I have asked 
myself, in moral science? Is self worship the posture of mind 
whicb is most favorable to that, as self abnegatioft is the great 
IS 
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pre-reqaiBite in the other? Shall we discover because we 
believe in our powers of discovery ? Will the ages to come 
learn from us, if we teach them that all wisdom is concentrated 
in US ? I have not the least reason to think so. I do not meet 
with any man who does think so consistently. I often see 
those who ought to hold this opinioD, if their other statements 
were true, clinging to the past with great affection and rever- 
ence, nay, not seldom disposed to appeal to it with even a fond 
idolatry, when they find themselves pressed down and tor- 
mented by the maxims of their own age. And so I have been 
forced by the inconsistencies of these modern teacherA when I 
liked them best, by the vanity which made me despair of all 
good from them when they were following their theory to its 
consequences, to inquire whether that old notion of a Bible, a 
book of books, a book which sets forth a revelation that has 
been made of God and His relations to man, a revelation that 
is complete and cannot receive additions from our researches, 
— is unfavorable to science, to discovery, to progress; nay, 
may not be the necessary protection of all three. If Science 
concerns that which is fixed and absolute, that whicA is, then 
to believe that God has declared Himself, that He has with- 
drawn the veil which hides Him from His creatures, that He 
has in a wonderful and orderly history enabled us to see what 
He is, and what He is to us, what those eternal laws and prin- 
ciples are which dwell in Himself and which determine His 
dealings with us, is to believe that there is a divine and human 
Science^ that we are not left to the anticipations or guesses of 
one age or of another. If He who thus reveals Hhnself is 
light, there must be perpetual openings for Discovery the more 
we meditate upon His revelation, the more we compare it with 
our own experiences and the experiences of the world. Instead 
of being cut off from such discoveries by acknowledging that 
we are not the authors of thejn, we enter upon just such a 
steady and gradual method for arriving at them as the physical 
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student entered on when he exchanged the syllogisms of the 
study for the induction of the laboratory. If all Progress con- 
sists in the advancing further into light and the scattering of 
mists which had obstructed it) the Bible contains the promise 
of such FrogresSy a promise which has been most fulfilled when 
it has been most reverently listened to, when men have gone 
to it with the greatest confidence and hope. I complain of our 
modem* religious world, not for cherishing this confi<fence or 
tliis hope, but for abandoning it and robbing others of it If 
we come to the Bible as learners, it has more to teach us yet 
than we can ask or think. If we believe that we know all that 
ifl in it and 'merely resort to it for sentences and watchwords to 
confirm our own notions and to condenm our brethren, God 
will show us, — He is showing us, — how great tlie punishment 
to us and to our children must be, for abusing the unspeakably 
precious treasure with^which He has endowed us. 
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ESSAY XIV. 



ON THE PERSONALITY AND TEACHING OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 



I SUPPOSE there is notbing which is causing so much unbelief 
here and everywhere, as a comparison of the hopes which 
Scripture seems to hold out of the effects that should follow, 
the revelation of Christ, with the history of the world since He 
appeared in it. I apprehend this diflficulty is felt much more 
strongly in our day than in former days. There are several 
reasons why it must be so. We have been led to consider the 
different portions of history more in relation to each other than 
our fathers did. The records of the old Pagan world have 
been brought side by side with those of the Christian Church. 
Great differences have been observed in them, no doubt ; more 
differences than were perceived formerly. But though all new 
inquiries may show us more clearly what crimes, what contra- 
diction of moral principles, what superstition existed in the 
countries whose literature we have been most taught to prize, 
they show us also, that our ancestors were not mistaken in 
speaking of the patriotism and nobleness of particular men in 
those countries, of the ideal which they set before themselves* 

(268) 
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fthe homage which was paid to that ideal by the body 
(J^PIK countrymen, — proving it to be national, not individual. 
"What other conclusion does the history of the later world 
suggest ? There, too, is crime, contradiction of moral princi- 
ples, fearful superstitidn. There, too, are facts which show 
that many have set before themselves a high standard,. and 
have done various acts in conformity with it ; thtre, too, we 
see that their contemporaries, who often persecuted them and 
cast out their names as evil, yet confessed that their aim was 
the right aim ; there we find proofe that they were not creating 
a rule for themselves, but following one which would have been 
good for all men. Where is the great alteration ? Are not 
all things much as they were from the beginning ? In some 
respects, is there not a change for th^ worse ? Does not Chris- 
tendom confess, by the pains which it has iaken that its sons 
should study the lore of the old Pagan world, that something 
is to be gained from that lore which is not to be found among 
its own treasures ? Have not some crimes, against which the 
old world protested, been canonized by what has been called 
iAie faith of the new ? Have not some of the old virtues been 
disparaged, even trampled under foot, by the professors of the 
same faith ?" 

There is another cause for the new strength which these 
reflections have gained in our time. If we thought, as many 
divines in the last century thought, that the appearance of an 
illustrious Teacher, a great Messiah, in the world, who pro- 
mulgated a sublime code of morals, and did certain extraordi- 
nary acts to illustrate its truth, is all that was signified by the 
New Testament Dispensation and the name " Christianity," we 
might not be under any great obligation to explain why that 
Teacher had not been much more heeded than those who pre- 
ceded Him, why the announcement of His code has not 
ensured obedience to it, why His miracles may be acknow- 
ledged as singular occurrences for tiie time which witnessed 
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them, and yet may have left no disUnct practical impre^um 
upon human life. But we have abandoned,^ — I thiolj, imwe 
been compelled to abandon, — ^tbis apparently secure position. 
The he^ts of suffering men have demanded from the book 
which we told them contained the charter of their inheritance, 
>— have found in it, — information which these statements did 
not convey. They have asked whether God had merely laid 
down rules for them, without giving them any power to follow 
the rules ; whether He had bidden them love Him and their 
neighbors, without taking account of the tremendous inclina- 
tion they had to care only for themselves, or supplying them 
with any means to overcome it. They have craved for some 
influence over themselves, a quickening, traosforming influence. 
And they have thought that the Bible very distinctly met these 
necessities of theirs In the New Testament especially, they 
have discovered continual reference to a Spirit who should 
work in men to do those acts which they were least able of 
themselves to do, who should help iheir infirmities, who should 
teach them what they wanted, and how they might ask for it; 
who should knit together those whom place, time, jealousies 
had divided. They have perceived that the promise of this 
Spirit is put forth as the most obvious and characteristic pro- 
mise of the Christian dispensation. The very name of Christ, 
they have learnt, indicates that He was Himself endowed or 
anointed with a Spirit ; the preaching of His forerunner and 
all His own preaching declared that He had received it Him- 
self, to the end that He might bestow it upc^ His disciples 
then and in ages to come. Churchmen have discovered that 
the language of our formularies, as well as of the Scriptures, is 
in accordance with these convictions. We have learned to 
speak habitually of a dispensation of the Spirit; we have said 
that our Lord's coming in the flesh would have effected very 
UtUe, that His moral teaching would have been necessarily 
inoperative, if He had not carried out His own assurance, and 
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sent His Spirit to enlighten and renew hearts which would 
have been otherwise dark and lifeless. 

But if we adopt this language, we ought to understand that 
we give every one a right to ask us some searching questions. 
They will take this form : — 

" A Divine Spirit," you tell us, " has been given to men, 
given for the very purpose of moulding their lives into confor- 
mity with the law which has been proclaimed to them. Surely, 
then, you are bound to show some evidence of that conformity. 
It cannot suflSce merely to complain of men's disobedience or 
incredulity. Do you mean there has not been a power which 
could overcome these 1 It cannot avail to talk of a world, or 
^sh, or Devil. Do you mean that these are stronger than 
God?" 

There are several ways of evading this diflBculty, of which 
Christian teachers and students have not failed to avail them- 
selves. " We can point you," they have said, to fruits of faith 
,f«id love, which can only have been produced by a divine influ- 
ence ; we can show you that ttose who have done the best 
deeds and cherished the best thoughts have traced them to this 
influence. More than this we are not bound to do. Nay, we 
are bound to draw a broad line between these and the multP 
tude who do not confess any spiritual influence, who are not 
the subjects of any." 

To a reader of the New Testament this statement must be 
most unsatisfactory. The Apostles speak of the holy men of 
old as moved by the Holy Ghost ; no one who reads the words 
of those men can doubt that they referred every true thing in 
themselves to a divine source. Yet the Apostles teach us, and 
they teach us, that they were looking forward to a blessing 
which had not been given them, and which later ages should 
inherit. This expectation, as I showed in my last Essay, pointed 
not merely to the manifestation of a great king, but also to the 
manifestation of Him from whom their thoughts and impulses 
had proceeded. 
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The Gbmtian kingdom ciuiDot be described ar a dapqMft» 
tion of the Spirit if these anticipations were not foifilled. ^EHhI 
Apostles must have deceived their hearers if Uie conditioa of 
those who lived after Christ's glorification, was not better in 
this respect than that of those who waited for His coming. 
The story of the descent of the Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, and of the signs which accompanied it, and of the preaching 
which followed it, must be thrown aside altogether, if no great 
blessing was then vouchsafed to mankind^ — if a few here «&d 
there may vindicate and appropriate to themselves a treasure, 
which the true men who understood its nature best were impa- 
tient to acknowledge as universal. 

Some of those who could not acquiesce in so limited a viev 
of the language of the Gospels and the Acts of the Aposdes 
as this, have suggested that since the holy Scriptures are tbo 
work of the Divine Spirit, the complete Bibl* may perhaps be 
that common possession which distinguishes the new world 
from the old. To possess a divine history which was growing 
for centuries, in its order and fulness, so that all the st^s of it 
may be traced, and the issue to which it was leading distinctly 
apprehended, in no doubt an incalculable advantage. But, if 
what I said in the last Essay is true, we lose altogether &e 
sense and symmetry of this history unless we look upon tiie 
revelation of the Divine Spirit to men as that which explains 
the past to us and binds it to the future. Nay, according to 
its own showing, we have not the capacity of judging of its 
particular passages, and of their relation to each other, unless 
we partake of the Spirit by which its writers were guided. So 
that to put the book as the substitute for the gift of which it 
testifies, or as including it, is as flagrant a contradiction as we 
can possibly fall into. 

A popular ecclesiastical historian of the last century, quite 
alive to this inconsistency, and, ^t the same time, aware of the 
wretched divisions and horrible atrocities which he should have 
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to record, has resorted to the hypotheeis that there have been 
certain "lapses " of the Spirit in different periods, like in their 
principle, though not in their outward tokens, to that of whidi 
Whitsuntide reminds us. Such lapses he thought would account 
. for the revival of moral light and life after long ages of super- 
stition and degeneracy ; for such events as the Keformation in 
the sixteentl^ century, and for others nearer to his own day, to 
which he attached a similar, and almost equal, significance. I 
shall not now inquire whether his theory will account for these 
facts, or, if it does, whether there are not others equally 
demtmding interpretation, for which it does not account I 
would only remark that the phrase, occasional " lapses " of the 
Spirit, cannot be an exact counterpart of that which our Lord 
uses when He speaks of a Spirit who shall abide with His dis- 
ciples for ever, and that what we have to consider is, whether 
such a description^ corresponds with the experience of Christen- 
dom, or contradicts it. 

Finally, in our own day, a number of persons fancy they 
have discovered a sufficient equivalent for the doctrine of 
Scripture respecting a divine Spirit imparted to man, in the 
belief that man himself has a spiritual nature, — that all his 
powers, energies, affections, show him to be more than a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood. The doctrine of the Creed, they say, is 
only an old theocratic mode of enunciating a truth which belongs 
to the consciousness of all men, and of which some races have 
had a much keener intuition than the Jews. As I have already 
maintained that the Gospel and Epistles assert not merely that 
man has a spiritual nature, but that he is a spiritual being, as 
I have spoken of our Lord's ascension according to the ordi- 
nary view of it, as beiqg tb© practical vindication of our spirit- 
ual position and spiritual capacities, I certainly cannot refuse to 
connect the doctrine of the coming of a divine Comforter with 
that human principle. St. John connects them ; for he says, 
** The Spirit was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
12* 
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glorified." But both he and St Paul take the greatest possible 
paius to distinguish them. A mighty gift, according to the one, 
was bestowed upon God's creature as soon as that creature 
was capable of receiving it " The Spirit," according to the 
other, " witnesseth with our spirit that we are the Sons of 
God." 

It would have been obviously unfitting that I skould reckon 
amcnigst these methods of explaining the words of our Lord and 
His Apostles that to which a Phrygian heretic of the second 
century resorted, when he affirmed that the Comforter whom 
our Lord promised was a bodily teacher, who was to fill up the 
gaps in his doctrine. But since that proposition, even accom- 
panied with the assertion that Montanus himself was the ful- 
filler of the promise, had plausibility enough to secure the sup- 
port of so able a man as Tertullian, and since it has reappeared 
in various shapes ever since, and was never more likely to appear 
than now, I think it is worth while to consider why it has 
seemed to those who entertained it, to answer more exactly to 
our Lord's language than any mere notion of an invisible 
inflaience. 

Such an influence is continually spoken of in Scripture. The 
symbols of " rain " and " dew " serve beautifully to describe 
its silent, penetrating, life giving, orderly nature. But what is 
there in such symbols which corresponds to these words ? — 

" And when He is come. He will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment: of Sin, because jthey 
believe not on me ; of Eighteousness, because I go to my 
Father, and ye see me no more ; of Judgment, because the 
Prince of this world is jqdged." 

AU here is personal in the strictest sense. I will send Hirn^ 
He shall come, He shall reprove. Is a Teacher, a Helper, a 
Sustainer, like moisture or vapor ? I apprehend, then, that if 
a man has been much vexed, as Tertullian with his fierce Afri- 
can nature was, by GnosUcal Teachers, who have no associa- 
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tions with Spirit, except these, — ^who do habitually confouad 
it with vapor, and do not even attach to vapor that sense of 
power which the sight of a locomotive engine suggests to us, 
— he is very likely to adopt a coarse material counterpart of 
reality, and as the punishment of his intemperate folly, to be- 
come the victim of some feeble impostor. A great lesson lies, 
I think, in that painful experience. If Christ has shown that 
. the body which He took did not constitute His personality, but 
that, because He was a Person, because He was the Son of 
God, he could raise, redeem, and glorify His body ; if He has 
shown a man not to be a person because he has a body, but 
that he only claims and realizes his personality then when he 
roamtaiDs his relation to God, and holds his body as a subject; 
if the Evil Spirit is not le^s personal because he comes to us 
and came to Christ in no bodily shape ; if we can only worship 
the living and true God as a Person and a Father ; then I 
believe we shall accept the words which I have quoted in the 
most literal sense when we take them in their most spiritual 
sense. There is indeed a deep question growing out of this 
concerning the relation of tha Person of the Comforter to the 
Son, who says He will send Him, — to the Father, from whom 
He is said to proceed. That question I reserve for a future 
Essay. In this I propose only to inquire whether, if we acknow- 
ledge this Spirit as a Person, and if we accept our Lord's 
account of His work, we shall not have a solution of the diffi- 
culty with which I started — the only interpretation of the dark 
as well as of the bright passages in the History of Christen- 
dom. 

1. I suppose no one doubts that the feelings about Sin in 
the modem world have been very different from any which can 
be traced in the old. I have little need to make out a proof 
of this fact, because it will be rather eagerly accepted as a 
concession by those who hold that Christianity has operated 
injuriously on the welfare of mankind. They will say, " It is 
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certainly true that there has been a terror iu the miuds of 
men respecting a number of practices and habits which seenied 
very innocent to Pagans, comgaratively innocent even to Jews. 
There has been a fear of teachii^, tasting, handling, which 
belonged in an immeasurably less degree to Greeks and Ko- 
mnns. A dark shadow has been cast over the face of nature, 
and over social life." I shall not now inquire to what extent 
these charges are true, because J have considered the subject 
in my second Essay ; and I have had occasion in every suc- 
ceeding one to make use of the conclusions at which I arrived 
in the course of it 1 spoke of an evil which lies beneath the 
transgression for which laws affix punishment, beneath the 
habits and temperament tp which' the mere ethical philosopher 
confines himself. This evil lies close to myself; I become con- 
scious of it when I think of myself; J cannot refer it to the 
operation of outward circumstances ; I am rather obliged to 
confess it as the cause of anything wrong which affects me in 
them. I said that undoubtedly this sense of personal evil had 
set men upon devising a multitude of schemes for avoiding its 
present anguish, for escaping from the terrors of which it 
seemed pregnant in the future, for conciliating the Power whom 
it might have offended. If then it is true that this sense of 
personal evil did not exist to at all the same extent before the 
coming of Christ as it has existed since ; that though we may 
trace clear anticipations of it in some of the great thinkers of 
the old world, as well as in the popular belief, yet that for the 
most part both are occupied with the less radical and inward, 
forms of evil, it is quite to be expected that the superstitions 
of the latter time should have had oftentimes a worse character 
that those of the former, that the wickedness should be of a 
more conscious kind, that the man should be in more direct 
open war with himself, with his fellows, and with his Creator. 
All this sounds very shocking and very confirmatory of that 
which the objector urges. And yet I maintained that it is 
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good for a man thus to know what is going on within him ; 
thus to see himself stript bare of appearances and plausibilities ; 
thus to be prevented from transferring to accidents, which he 
cannot remedy, what may be cured when he sees it and con- 
fesses it as his own. And I urged that all the mischief of those 
contrivances which the man himself has imagined, or his priest 
suggested, for the sake of soothing bis pain, lies in this, that 
they throw him back into a region of phantoms and shadows, 
out of which this dreadful experience is intended to lead him • 
that they hinder him from seeking the n^oral freedom which is 
awaiting him if he wiU receive it. 

For there is another set of facts, as we hafe seen, in the his- 
tory of Christendom to which, also, there is only a most irope?- 
fect parallel in th© ancient world. We find men emerging out 
of darkness into a marvellous light, coming to understand what 
that strife in themselves meant, and how and why they had 
fallen into it, cqming to see that their true state is that of union 
with One higher than themselves, their king and their Deliverer, 
in whom they were created, apart from whom they cannot sub- 
sist, in trusting whom they lose that feverish self-consciousness 
which has been their death, and acquire a pure, and true, and 
common life. 

Now, what is it that one wants to make these two sets of 
facts, which comprise so much of what is most dismal and 
most blessed in the individual ?ind in the socjal experience of 
eighteen centuries, intelligible to us ? Is it not th^ belief that 
some Person has been leading men, in spite of all struggles 
and reluctance on their parts, in spite of all efibrts to escape 
from the reality of things, in spite of all the soothing or irrita- 
ting prescription^^ of earthly doctors, to a knowledge of what 
they are according to that separate, unnatural, immoral condi- 
tion which they have imagined for themselves, and of what 
they are according to the true and blessed order which God 
has established for them ? And is not this precisely what is 
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expressed in the words, " The Comforter shall reprove" (or 
convict) " the world of sin, because they believe not on me ?" 

Nothing in those words, determines how l^is or that man 
shall receive the influence which is exerted upon him. The 
" world*'' is said to be the subject of the conviction ; the whde 
of Society will be acted upon by the divine Spirit And yet 
it is not to the outside world that He will speak. A coDvie- 
tion of Sin must b^ addressed to the conscience, the inner 
man, the person from whom thoughts, words and acts flow. 
There will, it is said, be this silent mysterious operation. It 
will produce results. These results may be merely fear, cow- 
ardice, horror of God, contrivances to escape from Him. They 
may be trust in Him as a Friend and Deliverer, a renunciation 
of all self-seeking experiments, rest in the Son of Man. They 
may be any condition of feeling between these two extremes. 
On this subject we have no information ; we require none. We 
want to know who is speaking to us ; what He is saying, to 
what issue He would lead us, what there is in us which may 
yield to Him or resist Him. On these points we have all fe 
light we require ; all that can help ufr to obedience and peace. 
If we wish to limit the movements of that Spirit which bloweth 
where it listeth, that we may prove ourselves to be within the 
circle of His influence, we offer a sad evidence that we are 
resisting Him. 

2. If the conscience of sin is characteristic of the new world 
as distinguished from the old, I do not think any one can doubt 
that there has been also a higher standard of Eighteousness 
than any which can be traced m the best men and tiie best 
nations that classical history introduces to us. I make this 
remark with a full recollection of the apparent objections to it 
which I noticed before, and with the greatest desire to admit 
their reasonableness. I acknowledge that the elevation of die 
Christian .standard has been a plea for treating the love of city 
and country which the Greek and Eoman heroes exhibited, as 
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niundaDe and heathenish. I acknowledge that this Ibeling has 
prevailed among Protestants as well as Romanists, and that 
whenever and wherever it has prevailed, there has been the 
best excuse for exclaiming against the popular religious doc- 
trines aiid doctors as immoral and antisocial, for declaring that 
the patriotism which tiiey despised was better and truer than 
anytiring which they put in its place. I admit, as I did in my 
Essay on Eegeneration, that spiritual or ecclesiastical maxims 
of life have proved, not only hostile to civil life, but to domestic; 
to those relations upon which God, in the Jewish dispensation, 
put such high honor, which He takes as the very instruments 
of revealing himself, which St Paul connects with the Kfe and 
substance of the Church. And this being the case, it has fol- 
lowed, of courae, that the ideal Righteousness has sunk into a 
meaner and more degrading form of Self righteousness than 
any which can be found beyond the circle of Christendom. 
Nay, it would seem as if the self righteous practices which 
have tormented the world elsewhere have their centr6 and 
explanation in Christian Society. 

Above all, the fearful contradictions which have gathered 
about the idea of Sacrifice, and have made the giving up of 
Self the plea for the most intense calculating Selfishness, have 
received their fullest illustration from the acts and conceptions 
of ChristiMi men. Among them, too, the horrible notion of 
• making tiie safety of the soul a motive for violations of Truth, 
nay, of making Truth merely a means to safety, has led to su<5h 
intricacies of deception and of cruelty, as it would be hard to 
find examples of in the countries where it has never been pro- 
claimed that the Lord God is a God of Truth and without 
iniquity, one who hateth robbery for burnt-offering. 

I do not want to conceal one of these terrible observations ; 
we have need to meditate them more and more deeply. I only 
want you to dwell as earnestly, on another class of observa- 
tions, which appear utterly opposed to them, and yet which 
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cannot be separated from them. That wicked contempt for 
national and domestic life to which I alluded, is connected wit^ 
such an idea of a universal fellowship, of a union with men as 
men, of duties owing to all n^en everywhere, with such evi- 
dences that this idea is not a barren one, not a mere maxim or 
theory, but a mighty operative principle, — ^as you can scarcely 
perceive the faintest foreshadowing of among the greatest citi- 
zens of the old republics. That grovelling notion of men prac- 
tising acts of devotion that they may avert some penalty or 
buy some prize, has been associated with such a resolute cast- 
ing away of life, reputation, hope, everything, when other men 
were to be blessed, and the love of God to them was to be 
declared, — with such an Overpowering belief in a charity that 
is mightier than Sin, Death, the Devil, which can penetrate the 
being of man, and utterly destroy the selfishness there, — as you 
can only hear the feeblest prophecy of in the highest raptures 
of ancient poets and philosophers ; and yet the realization of 
it has been among peasants and feeble women. That blasphe- 
mous notion of lying for G-od, which has defiled the morality 
of Eomanists and Protestants, has been accompanied in the 
minds of both, with a persuasion that Truth is higher than 
Heaven and deeper than Hell, that God Himself is the Truth ; 
that everything is to be parted with for the sake of that. I 
do not say that the best men in the old world had not a 
conviction that this must be so, or that we do not owe thei^ 
gratitude unspeakable, for having testified that man^s business 
in life is to seek for that which is, to believe in it that he may 
find it, and to strip himself of all phantoms and shadows which 
interfere with the apprehension of it. God be thanked for 
having raised up such witnesses to ffimself ! What I say ia, 
that the witness has been found to be real and substantial, by 
tens of thousands who have known nothing of dialectics, whoso 
only training has been that of poverty, sickness, the prison, 
the rack. These were their schoolmasters ; by these they 
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were lifted up to feel that there was a p^fect l^Jbteousoess, 
a universal self sacrificing Love, an Etm*nal Truth, a( which 
they were inheritors. 

And here is the solution of the mystery. " When He com- 
et h He shall convince the vxyrld of Righteousness^ because I go' 
to my Father^ and ye see me no wiorc." There had been a 
standard of eternal righteousness, love, self-sacrifice, exhib- 
ited in the world, exhibited by a man carrying mortal 
flesh, dying a death which we die. And that man had 
gone out of sight, had seemed to leave no traces of Him- 
self on earth. But a voice was ever whispering at men's hearts, 
" He is ascended on high to His Father and your Father. 
That righteousness which was seen here, is now yours ; it is 
for one and all of you. You are participators in that sacrifice 
which he has offered for all, and which He is presenting as 
your Intercessor to His Father. You may know that Truth, 
and that Truth may make you free, of which He came into the 
world, and died, and has ascended, to testify." 

How otherwise we could bring these different warring 
experiences into harmony, I cannot conceive. The wisdom of 
Church teachers will not explain them ; they have been often 
the great agents in corruption, and when they have been 
o&erwise the secret must be accounted for. The innate noble- 
ness of man will not explain them, for we have to interpret 
proofs of his debasement. His innate evil will not explain 
them, for we have to interpret high thoughts and glorious 
deeds. If we believed that there had been a Spirit of Truth, 
not acting upon the surface of m^i's minds, but carrying on a 
controversy with them in their inmost being, encountering all 
the rebellions of the cowardly, reluctant Will, all its desires to 
bepome a mere Self will, bringing out its darkness, as light 
always must, into fuller and stronger relief, making the devilish 
apparent because it was confronted with the divine ; if we 
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oottld believe that this was a Comforter, a diTine Person^ 
stronger than His enemies, able to strengtlien man to all fixed 
resolutioDB and noble purposes, — ^to bring the objects which he 
perceives dimly and at a distance, within the s^^ere of his 
vision ; able to inspire longings and hopes when the spirit of 
man is most bent and cowed ; able to point him upwards to a 
Father in Heaven when he is most ready to call himself merely 
a son of earth ; able at the same time to make him understand 
his work on earth, and to endow him with powers for perform- 
ing it ; able to support him in suffering, to give him glimpses 
of the substantial glory into which Christ has entered through 
suffering ; able to make him perceive that everything whi(^ is 
merely his own is perishable, that what is most divine is com- 
mon to him with his fellows ; — ^then I think we need not choose 
the bright spots of modern history and conceal its horrors ; 
the more courageoudy we fiice the one, the more hope will 
come to us from the contemplation of the other. 

3. For assuredly there has been, and is, a conviction work- 
ing in the minds of men, the most various and unlike each 
other, that this kind of conflict is not to go on for ever. Thwe 
is a sense of Judgment, of some great decision, that is to set- 
tle for ever which of these is the stronger, the Evil, or the 
Good with which the Evil has been so intricately combined. 
This thought of Judgment has been itself as perplexed as 
either of the others. Men have fancied they were to prepare 
for judgment by eschewing their common duties, — by devo^ng 
themselves to the work of saving their own souls. They have 
fancied that if, by any means, they could escape from judg- 
ment, it would be an unspeakable blessing. They have fan- 
cied that Christ came, not as He said, to save the world, but 
to save them, that they might not be judged like theu* fellows. 
The strangest results, doctrinal and practical, have followed 
from these habits of mind, and from the encouragement which 
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Christian teachers have given to them ; some o£ them I pointed 
out in my twelfth Essay. But in the midst of these we per- 
ceive a deep and settled desire for judgment, a longing that 
there should not be a perpetual confusion of Sin and Eight- 
eousness, of Truth and Falsehood, — ^a certainty that if Christ is 
King, there cannot be. While there has been, and is, such a 
dread of judgment as there never was in the old world, there 
has been, and is, such a passionate craving for judgment as 
the heroes of it may have now and then felt in hopeful mo- 
ments when the contradictions of the world became very 
oppressive ; but such as certainly never became a part of their 
abiding convictions. For it is evident that the feelings respect- 
ing Judgment must correspond to those respecting Sin and 
Kghteousness. If our thoughts of these are superficial, our 
thoughts of that will be ; if we connect them with the very sub- 
stance of our being, tiie judgment will bear reference to that. 
-The awfulness of the thoughts of *Fudgment which we in 
Christendom have entertained has been the inevitable conse- 
quence of Sin coming out of such close tremendous connexion 
with our own selves, of the Eighteousness which opposes it 
being brought so close to us. The hopefulness of our thoughts 
respecting Judgment has arisen in like manner from the sense 
of a mighty struggle in the inmost region of our thoughts and 
consciences between the powers of good and evil, from the 
certainty that the good is mightier even there, and that God, 
being absolutely righteous, is on the side of the good against 
the evil. But what external doctrine about the righteousness 
of God could have kept this faith alive in any single heart, far 
more in the heart of Christendom, for eighteen centuries ? 
What confidence that Christ had come and preached of good 
being mightier than ill, nay, had shewn it in His own person 
to be mightier, could have kept it alive ; or how could that 
confidence have been itself preserved ? " When He cometh 
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He shall conwice the world of judgment, becauae^ the Prince 
of this woiid is judged.'' Yes) The Spirit has been saying 
to every generatioD, He is saying very emphatically to ours, 
— '* It is not uncertain what the issue of the battle between 
right and wrong, truth smd lies, will be. It is known ; yau 
may know it. The evil power seems to have a mighty ascend^ 
ency. If you look at the outside of history, if you merely 
dwell upon irtatistics, you will come to the conclusion that Urn 
good is very weak indeed. But examine the inner life oif tl^ 
world, search into the principles and causes of its peace and 
order, of its misery and confusion ; above ^1, look ii^ the 
principles and causes of \he right and truth you have sought 
and done, of the wrong and falsehood to which you have, 
yidded, and you will find in the one the pledges erf endurance 
and eternity, in the other of swift and sudden destruction. It. 
is true for you ; it is true for mankind ; Christ has proved it ; 
and though heaven and earth pass away. His words, His acts, , 
His triumphs, do not pass away. He will bring forth right- 
eousness^ judgment." 

To speak of this conviction merely as some gracious influ? 
ence which steals into certain gentle, prepared, believing hearts, 
is altogether to misinterpret its nature, and to make such influ- 
ences unintelligible to the persons who receive them. They 
are worth nothing to any one who calls them his own. They 
soon become occasions of pride and self-glorification, or else of 
despondency, because the feelings which were so serene and 
pleasant yesterday are turbulent and gloomy to-day ; unless 
they are traced to One whose presence does not depend upon 
any of our changeable moods. No doubt it is a paradox that 
we have the Comforter, and ask for the Comforter ; that we 
pray for Him, and could not pray without Him. No doubt it is 
a paradox that He is with those who feel His presence least ; 
that when we seem for a moment to fiael He is ours, Ho is 
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^ne. These are paradoxes; for everytbing whiefa has relaticm 
to our internal being, puts on a strange shape when it takes 
the form of a proposition. Every man f nds this out for him- 
self, when he begins to think and suffer. The difficulty is not 
Increased by referring our thoughts and feelings to One who 
GTorlooks tiiem, and knows them, and sympathises with them. 
It is saved from being intolerable. If we were forced to think 
that all whidi Scripture tells us of One who grieves*with us^ 
and for us, and whom we may grieve, is mere fiction, the bur- 
den of existence would have nothing to listen it. Few as 
there may be who attach a distinct meaning to tibose words,* 
all would find an infinite loss if they were taken away. For 
they belong to all, and we cheat ourselves of the blessing they 
might afford us, and the light they^brow upon God's ways, 
by denying them to any. 

Again, it cannot be that this Teacher is merely speaking to 
us out of the Bible. To have Him speaking there in broad 
common words ; to have Him setting before lis thoughts that 
were thought, and feelings that were felt, ages ago, and which 
we may, nevertheless, assert as ours to have Him there, imfold- 
ing the steps of a world-drama which has reached a divine cat- 
astroph^, and yet which is moving on to another catastrophe, 
— ^we being persons in it now, and able to understand the pas- 
sing scenes of it by those which are presented to us in the book, 
— and to be sure that the same Divine Person who appeared 
at the opening of it, has been present throughout, and will ga- 
ther all round Himself, at the end ; this is wonderful : this is a 
sign to us that we are not to control the Spirit, or make Him 
the mere minister of our experiences. But the Comforter is 
not in the book if He is not convincing the world. 

And therefore it cannot be that He descends now and then, 
at distant intervals, in uncertain lapses, like the Angel into the 
pool of Bethesda. There maybe great crises in the education 
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of the world * times when it starts tip after years or centnxies 
of paralysis, hito a more vigorous and healthy life; wlraa 
buried truths oome forth out of their caves, and cast away 
their grave clothes ; when there seems to be a new heaven and 
a new earth, because the clouds which hid the face of one, imd 
hindered the quickening processes of the other have passed 
away. But such moments, however surprising they may seeai 
to us, obey some fixed law, and are connected by close, how*- 
ever invisible, links, and denote the action and inspiration of 
One who is dwelling in tbe midst of us. 

» But oh, how melancholy if we must '•esolve this Spirit into 
the spiritual movements, affections, powers of the creatures 
whom He came to guide and animate !• Thanks be to Grod for 
the witness which is borne in our day for the spirituality, not of 
a few men, but of man as man. It is His teaching, His way 
of declaring His Soh to us, the battle of His Spirit with our 
pettishness and vanity. But if we substitute the lesson for the 
Teacher, if man falls down and worships his own faculties of 
worship, if he determines to be a God because he has 
the capacity of knowing God, what a tyranny of particular 
spiritual men is he preparing for himself, what a slavery 
to mere gifts, what a rivalry of impostors, each pretending to 
be the spiritual and divine man who can guide the rest ; ulti- 
mately what an abyss of materialism ! We shall not have 
one Montanus claiming to be the Comforter, but each 
little neighborhood and sect will have its own Montanus, its 
petty prophet, to take the place of the Spirit who guideih into 
all tnUh, 

" After all, how easy it has been for the Unitarian to deny the 
Personality of the Holy Spirit, and even to, find Spiritual 
excuses for his denial !" It is most easy for him, and for all 
of us. I could find a thousand excuses if I wanted them ; I 
should not despair of bringing any texts by skilful processes 
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to vote on my side ; after a time I might convince myself that 
that was tiiieir most natural meaning. Bat I cannot find that 
it is an object for which I ought to spend this labor. I cannot 
find tibat I should be much the gainer if I persuaded myself that 
I had not this Friend, and Teacher, and Comforter with me. 
1 do not mean in ease, or satisfaction, or peace of mind. Thege, 
one is never to keep at the expense of truth. In fact, I have 
never discovered how one can keep them, if one prefers them 
to truth. But it seems to me that I shall not love the truth 
better, if I feel I have not a Spirit of Truth guiding me towards 
it. I think I should give up the pursuit altogether, I should * 
take up with any appearances or falsehoods that looked 
plausible. • ^ 

" It is not, however," some Unitarian will say, " a proof of 
our having a gift, that we have a need of it. Locke's argument 
against the Papists has always passed muster with us. You 
say there is an infallible authority, because we should be the 
better for having one ; how much better we should be off if 
vre wer# all infallible, and yet we are not." I am bold enough 
to differ both with Locke and tiie Papists. I do not think we 
should be better for having an infallible mortal guide, or for 
being infallible ourselves. If either state were good for us, I 
believe it would have been appointed for us. I think we have 
an infallible, immortal Guide, and that this is what we need. 
But do not accept the evidence of your wishes or necessities, 
if yott think that unsatisfactory. Try whether you can solve 
the problems of the world vnthout the belief in this personal 
Teacher. Or if you do not care for the problems of the world, 
try whether you can solve the problems of your own heart. I 
speak boldly to you on this point, for I am satisfied that you 
have this Comforter with you as I have ; that He is convincing 
you of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, as well as me. 
I am sure there is a Spirit of lies who is always'striving to lead 
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me into all falsehood, and to separate me from you and from 
all men. I believe we shall understand one another when we 
know that his adversary is with us, to make us true and to 
make us one. The unity of the Spirit, however, and what is 
involved in it, I resare for my next subject 
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ESSAY XV. 

ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 



" Supposing those facts which you dwelt upon in jour last 
Essay do imply the presence of Him whom our Lord calls the 
Comforter, the great difficulty for those who compare the 
promises of the New Testament with the History of Christen- 
dom still remains. The Apostles speak, or have always been 
supposed to speak, of a Church, a one Catholic Church, as 
established, or about to be established, on this earth. They 
connect that Church with the gift of a spirit, who is called the 
Holy Spirit, who, it was said, should dwell in the Church as 
He did not in the world, — who was to purify the hearts of its 
members. "Where is this. Church ? "What does History say, 
of it ? What do our eyes tell us about it ? Answer these 
questions, or the deepest anxieties of our age are still unsat- 
isfied." 

I feel the truth of these remarks. The subject which I dis- 
cussed in the last Essay approaches so closely to this, that I 
could not always avoid allusions to it. But I passed it by as 
much as I could ; the words of our Lord on which I oonunented 
13 (289) 
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enabled me to do so. They speak of a Worlds not of a Church, 
They speak of the Comforter as convictiDg the world of Sin, 
of Bighteoasness, of JndgmeDt, — not of Hhn as a Sanctifier, 
or Beconciler. I desired to follow His guidance : but I did 
not wish to shrink from the other examinatioD, however appall- 
ing it may seem. I allow that there is a very distinct obliga- 
tion laid apon us all to explain what we understand by the 
language of Scripture respecting the gifl of the Spirit and the 
foundation of the Church, and how we suppose the records oY 
the worid, and the world which we see, can be explained in 
accordance vrith it 

I cannot make this task easier to myself by maintaining that 
the New Testament promises certain spiritual blessings to indi- 
viduals, but that it does not connect the gift of the Spirit with 
a Society. Every passage in the Bible — the construction o[ 
the Bible— refutes that supposition. The earlier records speak 
of a nation called out by God to be the witness of His pres 
ence and government ; the later records have no connexion 
with these, — have no distinct meaning of their own, — if they 
do not describe the expansion of a national Society into a 
human and universal Society. The expectations of the Apos- 
tles, awakened and sustained by their Lord's teachings, pointed 
to this issue : — they were to be the ministers of a kingdom ; 
they were to preach of a kingdom to Israelites ; finally, they 
were to baptize all nations. They were told they had not yet 
power to fulfil that work. They knew that they had not 
They had a mysterious assurance that they were united still 
to the Lord who had been with them on earth ; they felt they 
might call upon His Father as their Father. But they could 
not realize their relation to that invisible world into which their 
Master had entered — entered, He said, for them. He had 
chosen them as a body to work under Him. He had told them 
that they were to work together after He had gone away. 
He had said that all men would know they were His disciples 
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by the love they had to e^ch other. But they were coHscioiiB 
of jealousies and rivalries ; each might soon again be trying to 
live and act for himself. Unless their Lord could bind them 
together by that power which bound Him to them, fellowship 
among such naturally unsociable elements was impossibla 
And surely such a power was needed if they were ever to 
break through the fetters of t^eir Jewish exclusiveness ; to 
bave any communion with men of other kindreds and tongues. 
The events said to have occurred on the day of Pentecost, 
exactly corresponded to these anticipations. A power is said 
to have taken possession of- them, — a power which governed 
their thought and speech. But it was the power of a Spirit 
who made them feel they were one, and proclaim their oneness 
with the.crowd which was assembled at tbat feast, because He 
who established it, and whose mighty works were commem- 
orated in it, was declaring tiiem to be one with Him. The 
atory follows of the baptism of tiie three thousand, whp were 
to receive the same gift as the Apostles had received, and of 
the new Society at Jerusalem, which is not noted for the exer* 
cise of the gift of tongues, but for the continuance of its mem- 
bers in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, for the joy and 
singleness of heart with which they ate their bread, for their not 
counting the things they had as their own, for the distribution 
wbich they made to those who had need, for their courage 
before the Sanhedrim, for the confidence with which they 
prayed that they might speak with all boldness of the King 
against whom Jews and Gentiles had gathered together. 

The Apostles do indeed exercise powers of healing, and they 
are especially careful to assert that no cure was wrought in 
their own name, but in the n&me of the ascended Son of God. 
But what the historian chiefly dwells on, is the order of the 
Society which was established in that Name, its unity and holi- 
ness while it confessed the Spirit to be with it, — the punish- 
ment of those (for there were such in that infant community) 
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who lied against the Holy Ghost, — the new organizatioii which 
was suggested by the qnarrels {for there were those in tbi^ 
mfant community) between ilebrews and Hellenists. 

When 8t Paul goes with hts Gospel into the cities of Asia 
Minor, of Macedonia, of Greece Proper, it is still to form 
Societies. Each of these is named an Ecclesia ; the members 
of it are said to be csdled or chosen, or to be in God the Father 
and His Son Jesns Christ They are said to be baptized by 
one Spirit into one body. These distinct bodies are portions 
of a universal body. 

Everything, then, in the Old and New Testament, speaks of 
fellowship and organization. And to suppose that the latest 
birth jn the universe so solemnly announced, so long waited 
for, was an abortion, or that the child was not to come to th0 
use of its limbs and vital energies for centuries, is to suppose 
the Apostles at once deceived and deceivers. They told their 
disciples, as their Lord had told them, that a crisis to be wit- 
nessed by some of them, would show that a kingdom bad 
come forth, which, however apparently insignificant, was instinct 
with a Spirit that would enable it to rule the nations. 

Admitting this, how can I dare to face the problems which 
the world, as we see it, presents to us ? Must I not save the 
credit of Inspiration by resorting to fictions which had not 
done men much good hitherto, and which will certainly not 
save them now ? By assuming, for instance, that forms, and 
professions constitute a Church, — that external badges mean 
the same thing as an indwelling Spirit '? I hope I shall be 
preserved from any such wicked trifling ; if I fall into it, the 
falsehood will soon make itself evident. 

I. First, then, we find a body which afiBrms itself to be the 
one Holy Catholic Church of the world. Its members form the 
bulk of the population of Western Europe : its claims to be 
what it represents itself to be, are publicly recognised by many 
of the most conspicuous and civilized statea This body boasts 
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tiiat it is the heir of that which was established in Jerusalem 
oo the day of Pentecost : whatever righte and powers resided 
in that Church, it says, have descended upon it. If that Church 
was able to do wonderful workrf, this Church declares that it 
can do the same ; the gift, it says, has never been withdrawn, 
has been exercised at intervals in all generations, makes itself 
manifest now. This sign of continuance and identity it is 
inclined to dwell upon most; stilL others are not wanting. 
" There has been no break," it declares, " in the line of Church 
ministers, from the time of the Apostles downwards. The 
character of the organization is the same. The Apostles were 
regarded as the fathers of a family ; the idea of paternity has 
been strictly preserved ; it has even unfolded itself; it is more 
completely realized now than it was at first. The capital of 
the Church," it is admitted, " has been changed ; but that 
change came to pass, first, by a divine ordinance expressly 
depriving Jerusalem of its honor; secondly, by a series of 
events, — equally attesting the divine purpose, — which have 
deposed the old Caesars from their seat, and have established 
the successors of St Peter upon it. And this circumstance 
hks, it is said, produced an unity which would otherwise have 
been wanting to .Christendom. The wild Gothic tribes, full of 
their separate strifes, impatient of fellowship, have been brought 
to confess a general spiritual head, and a community of faith 
higher than any differences of race or any national disagree- 
ments. In defiance of the tendencies of each nation to find a 
separate language for itself, a common language has established 
itself as an organ of devotion. In defiance, again, of the ten- 
dency of each nation to set up for itself a separate warship — a 
tendency equally evident in tho Old world and the New, — a 
common creed and a common worship have succeeded in keep- 
ing their ground for many centuries, the head of the Society 
being always abl^ to interpret what has been misunderstood,* 
to put down the inventors of new opinions, to provide for fresh 
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emergencies. ?'or, there being such a person, whose authority 
all the different members of this Society acknowledge as infal- 
lible and past appeal, the Church," it is said, " can combine the 
greatest fixedness with the greatest elasticity. It has main- 
tained the faith once delivered to the saints without waverinor ; 
it has ever been giving birth to new opinions and practices, 
where they were needful to develop and complete the old, — ^to 
new orders of men when it was requisite to encounter diseases 
or necessities in the body politic, that had previously not existed 
or not been observed. 

" This Church," it is further declared, " is not only spread 
over the whole surface of modem European society; not only 
are its priests to be seen at the corners of every street ; not 
only are they performing services continually in every Church, 
which establish a communion between /angels and men, the 
living and the departed ; not only is the Sacrifice continually 
offered up which reconciles the offending creatures to their 
Creator, and brings down blessings on the earth ; not only is 
that Sacrifice lifted before the eyes of men, that they may 
believe and adore, — ^but the influence of the Church affects the 
politics of all kingdoms, penetrates into the recesses of all 
families. Every individual is within the reach of its guidance 
and blessing. Every burdened conscience knows where it may 
go that it may lay down its burden, — ^who can set it free. 
Nothing in the arrangements of this Society," it is said, " is 
merely distant and abstract ; it meets its peculiar case, pro- 
vides a remedy for every ailment, a satisfaction for every crav- 
ing. And it proves," — so its champions triumphantly continue, 
— " its title to be the one Catholic Church, since all who rebel 
against it or separate from it necessarily become divided, since 
no body besides it can put forth the least pretension to univer- 
sality. And it proves itself to be holy, because no other can 
show such an array of devoted, self-sacrificing saints." 

It is at this point, I suspect, that the ordinaiy observer, the 
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simple layman, the European traveller, — for it is to such a man, 
an4 not to some adverse divine, that these statements are likely 
to be addressed, — will step in with an objection. " All your 
arguments," he will answer, "may be true enough; at all 
events, I cannot refute them. You may have the miraculous 
powers you speak of, the uninterrupted descent, the infallible 
authority, the fixed dogmas, the adaptation to circumstances, 
the band of saints. But when you talk of a hjoly society, do 
tell me what your words mean, for they utterly bewilder me. 
Do you call this society, in which I am dwelling, a holy sooifity ? 
Do you call this country, for instance, which is nearest the 
centre of holiness, a holy country? I will not press you too 
much. I will suppose that though you have miraculous powers, 
the power does not always exert itself in this way. That it 
can make statues wink more easily than it can make human 
beings abandon their habits of revenge or lying, — I can under- - 
stand. But wheij the power is exerted, when you are doing 
a work for men, I want to know whether tliat is for good or 
for ill ? I cannot make up my mind that it is for good. I can- 
not help perceiving, not that you dfo not reclaim men from being 
false, but that you continually inake them false ; not that you 
sometimes fail in preventing moral corruption, but that you are 
working very hard, by some of your most potent and most 
vaunted agencies, to promote it 5 not that evil and debasing 
habits have defied all the energies of preachers, confessors, and 
absolvers; but that preachers, confessors, and absolvers, are 
very often helping more to strengthen these habits, and make 
them invincible, than all other men together." 

This kind of conviction, — Romanists should understand it, 
and we for our humiliation should understand it too, — is doing 
immeasurably more to make their arguments fall lifeless upon 
practical men, whose minds are not blinded to the distinction 
of right and wrong, than all our elaborate reasonings. And 
when a man has gone so far in his examination of the phrase, 
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" One Holy Catholic Cfeurch," his obsefvatioa, wifliont any 
hdp from divinity, or much from ecdesiastical history, maj 
carry him a little further. He may demur to a unity which is 
compatible with the infinite 'carUraruties^ net diver^ties, of 
belief, which he will himself have nSet with in Roman Catholic 
countries; with the wild immoral heatiienlsh superstitions, 
which an intelligent priest will at once disclaim, yet which exist 
in the very classes that most acknowledge the influence of 
priests ; vdth the contemptuous infidelity which they themselves 
impute to the classes that are out qf their roach ; with the dis- 
content that is muttered by better men. All this, — ^with (he 
modifications of faith which exist in the sacerdotal order itself, 
touching all points from the most imquestioning orthodoxy to 
absolute atheism, — may co-exist, no doubt, with something that 
is called unity ; nay, these diflferences may be alleged as proofs 
how vigorous the system must be which can enforce a unifor- 
mity in spite of them. But they may somewhat puzzle a person 
who is inquiring whether this is that Church which began when" 
a Spirit of unity took possession of a body of men, allowing 
them to retain their ext&mcd differences, because they had that 
untkin which made them one. And a similar difficulty will* 
beset him when he considers that the symbol of the descent of 
that Spirit was, that men could hear, in their diff^ent tongues, 
the wonderful works of God, and when he observes that the 
one tongue which is the symbol of modern Catholicism is a 
sentence of exclusion to the whole body of Greeks, seeing that 
they boast of a somewhat older and more sacred dialect. And 
generally it will strike him, I fancy, that the boasts of Roman- 
ists themselves establish the inference which he would have 
deduced from his own experience, that the preservation of a 
vast machinery, of a surface uniformity, of an artificial holiness, 
is what they undei'stand by the preservation of a Church in 
which the Holy Spirit of Unity has made His habitation. 
II. An impartial observer who has arrived at this mournful 
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eonclofiion may turn, with some pleasure, to another class of 
facts which the modem European world oflfers to him. He 
may hear with satisfi^tion that several nations have raised their 
protest against the attempt to crush all distinct thoughts and 
languages, under one general jiame. He will rejoice to find 
that their rulers are considered responsible to God, for their 
conduct to their subjects and to other lands ; and to no earthly 
superior, whatever claims of infallibility or divinity he may 
allege. He may find that in such countries there is a recogni- 
tion of the dignity of civil life, of the duty of nations to main- 
tain their independence, of the inviolability of the domestic 
hearth, of the worth which belongs to the ordinary virtues of 
plain dealing and truth-speaking, which he has sought for in 
vain among those who only breathe a sacerdotal atmosphere. 
He may be pleased to observe that nevertheless in these coun- 
. tries there is an acknowledgment of the importance and neces- 
sity of a spiritual influence ; that the priest, though he cannot 
claim to be a king, has his own recognised and lawful position. 
At first such discoveries may be very cheering ; possibly 
they will not cease to be so. But he will soon hear, not only 
from Eomanists, not only from those who suppose that the 
Romanist i^ somewhere near the truth in his conception of the 
Church, but ^Iso from those who regard him as hopelessly and 
fatally astray, that these protesting nations are altogether 
unspiritual and secular. These hard names will not be bes- 
towed without some startling evidence to show that they are 
deserved. " Look," he will be told, " at the lower classes in 
these nations. They may be less flagrantly superstitious than 
those in Romish countries. Are they less debased, less ani- 
mal, less ignorant ? What spiritual influence has been exerted 
over them ?" — " Look," it will be said again, " at the upper 
classes. The priests are less obnoxious to them, than the 
Romish priests are to those among whom they dwell. Is not 
this because it is more clearly understood that they shall be 
13* 
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left to themselves, that their vices and their wrong doings to 
those who are under their influence shall not be noticed ; tiiat 
the priest shall abdicate his functions as a spiritual reprover, 
and shall be content to be reckoned a safety-valve of the social 
machine, or as some insignificant accessory to it, which no one 
will disturb until it begins to move ? Certain doctrines he is 
to bdiieve, certain words he is to repeat, certain acts he is to 
go through ; what have those doctrines, \^rds, acts, to do with 
men not of his profession ; — often, what have they to do with 
him ? They are charms to keep the different classes of a coun- 
try in those positions to each other, which the laws and con- 
vendone of the land have assigned theoL And whither," it is 
asked, " are these nations tending ? Are not material gratifi- 
cations becoming more and more the only prizes which they 
are setting before themselves ? Is not the pursuit of wealth 
the only great means of winning that prize 7 Are not art, 
science, religion, valued just so far as they contribute to make 
the possession of money more agreeable, or the search for it 
more secure ? Is it here that we are to look for a Holy Catho- 
lic Church ; can we find tokens here that a Spirit of Holi- 
ness and Love is dwelling among men ?" 

What use can there be in shutting one's ears to such words 
as these ? Is it not better to take in the full force of them, 
and to meditate on them silently ? For so we may in due time 
discover, not the secret of acquiescence in the evils which press 
upon us, but the secret of deliverance from them. Those who 
are flying to Rome expect that a miraculous illumination will 
some day enable them to see the anomalies which now shock 
them in its system, quite differently. It is probable that a 
blindness, (which may be also miraculous), will by degrees save 
them from the unhappiness of seeing these anomalies at all. We 
should wish and pray, in proportion as we love oi;|r country, 
that we n^ay Pot shrink from contemplating one of its sins 
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' which are our own, but that God's light may show them to ub 
just as they are. 

III. Perhaps the student may find some relief in turning 
from both these spectacles to a number of particular societies, 
which declare that the so-called CathoHc body, and the bodies 
which pretend to be National Churches, have equally mistaken 
the foundation on which^a Church ought to rest. He must 
needs be attracted by their statements, not only because they 
point out evils which he has himself noticed in their opponents, 
but because they affirm that the true spiritual principle is with 
them. " The Church," they say, " cannot be a mere world. 
It must be a body of men chosen out of the world. It cannot 
be a body merely held together by certain external professions. 
It must consist of those who are drawn by a Divine Spirit to 
confess a Divine Lord." What data can sound more hopeful 
than these ? How likely it seems that here at last the feet of 
weary pilgrims will find some resting-place ; that here we have 
arrived at the secret which has escaped anxious and earnest 
men for so many generations ! There is much in the early his- 
tory of all sects to favor this opinion. Who can deny the fer- 
vent zeal against injustice and evil which possessed the leaders ; 
the hearty aflfection, genial sympathy, passionate self devotion 
of the followers ? Who can say that they were only denounc- 
ing other men, and not uttering the deepest conviction of their 
own hearts ? If they were sometimes unjust and violent, their 
fierce language was often the indication of a loving rather than 
of a hating spirit ; a wise man who was the object of it would 
have liked it much better than the smooth and civil speeches 
of less cordial foes. ' A Spirit — ^yes, the Spirit of truth — there 
must have been among these men ; their sect would not have 
survived them for a century, or even a year, if it had been 
merely gathered for a purpose of spite or faction, 

A person who has arrived at this conviction will not be driven 
from it by any criticisms or denunciations of those who oppose 
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tiM0e Mots. But wliat if be should hear deep groans arisiBg 
from the midat of them, from the very persona who have been 
educated in them, from those who have learnt to despise, and 
have continued to despise, the bodies whence they have gone 
out ? What if the complaints of them should be of this kind, 
— that thej are pot spiritual bodies at all, but formal and 
worldly ; not asserters of moral freedom, but great restrainent 
of it ; that they are bitter against each other, seldom at peace 
within ; that the best praise which can be bestowed upon the 
best man in any one of these bodies, — the praise which his 
admirers always dwell upon — ^is that he has emancipated 
himself from the ordinary habits and temper of it ? Such is 
the testimony, not of hard judges, but of suflferers. And if 
so, can we find among these sects the resemblance of that 
Church of which St Paul spoke as being one Body, into which 
all had been baptized by one Spirit ? 

But if no one of these separate inquiries has led to *any satis- 
factory result, how much more unsatisfactory would the com- 
parison of them seem to be I What an impression that must 
leave upon every mind of conflict, strife, contradiction, in those 
who bear the name of the one Lord ! What utter despair it 
must awaken in him of all Unity, unless, indeed, men can agree 
that they are not spiritual beings ; that they are not connected 
witii an invisible world at all ; that they are not children of a 
Father in Heaven ; that they have no ties to^ach other except 
such as are produced by outward animal necessities, which one 
man cannot satisfy without the assistance of his neighbor. 
Were it possible to arrive at that state of feeling, some diflScul- 
ties might no doubt be removed. But does experience show 
that it is possible ? Would perfect unity or unbroken discord 
— a war of elements, without the hope or chance of peace, — 
be the consequence, if it were ? 

To one revolving that frightful possibility, and asking 
whether there must not be some way out of this labyrinth, the 
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thought, I am sure, will at last present itself, that those facts 
which he has been pondering, oflfer tiie most decisive witness 
for^not against, the law which was proclaimed on the day of 
Pentecost ; for, not against, the assertion that it is the law of 
human Society, — the one by which Society w governed —how- 
ever much men may be denying it or rebelling against it. 
Look once again at that Church which boasts to be One, Holy, 
Catholic. Is her boast too grand a one ? Has she believed 
too firmly that a Church has been established of which all her 
sons have a right to call themselves members, that a Spirit has 
been given of which they all have ITTight to be partakers ? 
Would to God she did hold that belief! What a differ- 
fent picture her history would present if she had held it stead- 
fastly ! If she had been convinced that Heaven and Earth 
were brought into one, — that a real fellowship exists, and litis 
been manifested between them, — ^what a mass of contrivances 
to produce that fellowship, to fill up the chasm between the 
visible and the invisible world, would be swept away I What 
portentous superstitions, what dark idolatries, would vanish if 
once that faith, — not the faith of her enemies, but her own, — 
was really accepted, honestly carried out ! 

I pressed this point in my Essay on Kcgeneration ; but I 
could not then speak of the faith which the Eomish Church 
professes to have in an in-dwelling Spirit, a Spirit of truth, and 
love, and power, which is to bind all together in one and enable 
her to rule the nations. I could not then point out what the 
contradiction- was between this profession and her adoption of 
those practices of the conjuror, which the miracles of the Gos- 
pel were intended to explode; of the practices of the diploma- 
tist, from which she ought to have delivered the nations, instead 
of setting the vilest example of them ; of the practices of the 
hard-hearted worldly oppressor, crushing the spirit under the 
flesh, the conscience under casuistry, the reason under decrees, 
when she was sent to teach men of a Father who had claimed 
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tliem as his sons, of a Son who was at his right hand for Uiem, 
c^ a Spirit who was within them to make them inheritors of His 
glory. I could not then show how great the sin was ¥^iieh 
she had committed in assuming that St. Peter or any successor 
of his, could be the Father of the Church, how necessarily 
such a fiction divides earth from heaven, and makes Uie Church 
into a worid. 

Like the Angelo of our great dramatist, the deputy of a true 
ruler has played his tyrannical and hypocritical tricks, punish- 
ing others for the crimes which he commits himself, often betray- 
ing the innocence which he is commissioned to protect. But, 
as that same story teaches us, the Duke is not really absent 
from his government, but is watching, counteracting, bringing 
to an altogether different issue, the plots of bis agent See 
how the Papal history in its most palmy moment bears witness 
of that fact. The policy of Innocent ill. was so mysterious 
and so perfect, that a modern German historian, through admi- 
ration of it, is said to have abandoned the faith of his child- 
hood. " What but a divine power," he and others have argued, 
" could have enabled a man to rule the world as Innocent did ; 
to guide at the same moment the Latin kingdom in Greece, 
which he did not assist in establishing, but which he knew so 
well how to use when it was established ; to nurse a young 
monarch for Germany, who might hereafter make the Empire 
the tool of the Papacy ; to set his foot on the prostrate mon- 
arch of England ?" A wonderful spectacle assuredly ; but there 
is another as well worthy of our study. Is it not as clear an 
evidence of a divine government in the world, tiiat all these 
exquisite plots came to nothing ; that the reviving energies of 
Greece so soon shattered the Latin kingdom in pieces ; that 
Frederic II. became, not the instrument of Popes, but their 
most hated enemy and scourge ; that Stephen Langton, forced 
into his see by interdicts and excommunications, became the 
asserter of English independence, the punisher of the monarch 
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yffho betrayed his trust, tie autiior of the Charter ? Is it not 
as great a proof of a spiritual power in the world, ih&t the 
feeble Francis of Assisi, by the one thought that Christ is the 
friend of the poor, did so much more to preserve and extend 
the Church, — even to support the Papacy itself, — than thehun- 
dred-handed Pope, with all his resources of outward strength 
and unrivalled craft ? Is it nothing that Louis IX., because 
he was a faithful national sovereign who loved justice, was felt 
to be sudh a saint as no Pope had ever been ? 

Thus, then, every oppression and crime that has been rightly 
imputed to Rome, has arisen from her not confessing in deed, 
as she has confessed in words, that a spirit has appeared to 
build up a one Holy Catholic Church. Every healthful influ- 
ence she has ever exercised, — or Christian men and women 
have ever exercised in her name, — has proceeded from that 
belief. 

And may not all the sins, which, with no less truth, have 
been imputed to Protestant National Churches, be traced to 
the same unbelief; all that has been good to the same faith ? 
Have they erred from their too great patriotism, their too zeal- 
ous determination not to give it up for emperor or pope, for 
man or devil ; from their fixed purpose that no' religion what- 
ever should rob them of their common morality, or persuade 
them to do evil for the sake of pleasing God ? No ; but they 
have erred in not thinking that the Spirit of God was with 
them, to enable them to maintain their national steadfastness, 
to fulfil their common duties, to support their love of truth 
against the temptations which are continually overpowering it; 
to purify their patriotism of exclusiveness, their zeal for the 
plain and the practical, of sordidness ; to enable them to feel 
that all citizens of the same commonwealth, however different 
their ranks and civil positions, are, in the highest sense, equal ; 
to give them the freedom, the manliness, the sympathy with 
those of other races, which selfishness is taking from them. 
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And wbj have those seoU I spoke of become so partial, so 
bardy so cruel ? *l8 it because their forefathers were wrong in 
telling them that the Spirit was seeking to bind them in one, 
and that no mere external bond could bmd them ? Sarely 
not ; this lesson taken home to the heart, makes men first true, 
in due time Catholic, leading them to cling mightily to the 
special conviction God has wrought in them, afterwards ena- 
bling them to feel the necessity of other convictions to sustain 
that. It is j.he loss of this faith, it is the substitutioif of some | 
petty external badge and symbol of theirs, for the belief and* 
confession of a Divine Spirit, which is making them impatient 
of dogmas, yet fiercely dogmatic ; eager to rob other men of 
their treasures ; feeble in their hold upon their own. It is this 
which tempts their sons to ask whether the earth has no other 
fo^dations than those which the sects have laid, often to arrive 
at the miserable conclusion that its foundations are built on 
rottenness. 

But it is not so ! hpwever much excuse they may have for 
suspecting it There has no promise of Scripture been proved 
nugatory; there is none which has not been fulfilled more 
than men dreamed of, which will not be fulfilled to the very 
letter. I have said there wore liars and murmurers in the 
Church at Jerusalem. The promise was not, that there should 
not be these in the time to come. Everv form of corruption 
and heresy was discovered by St. Paul in the Churches to 
which he wrote. There was no pledge given, that these should 
not appear in the later time. St. John said therd were many 
Antichrists in his day. It is no stumbling-block to our faith, 
if there are many in ours. But it would be the utter uproot- 
ing of our faith if we found that there was no such body as 
the Apostles told us there should be, with which all lying and 
contention should be at war ; if there was no Spirit dwelling 
in tliat body against which these heresies and corruptions and 
Antichrists are fighting, and which will at least prevail against 
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them. Romanists, Protestant nations, all se^^ts, declare that 
there is such a body, and that there is such a Spirit. Their 
words bear witness of it ; their crimes, which outrage those 
words, bear witness of it still more. 

And thus we are enabled to understand better than by all 
artificial definitions, how a Church difi*ers from a world. " The 
Comforter ^^^ our Lord says, " shall convince the vjorld?^ When 
He speaks to the disciples. He says, " He shall come and dwell 

► in yoiL'^ * The world contains the elements of which ttie Church 
is composed. In the Church, these elements are penetrated 
by a uniting, reconciling power. The Church is, therefore, 
human society in its normal state ; the World, that same soci- 

* ety irregular and abnormal. The world is the Church without 
Grod ; the Church is the world restored to its relation with 
God, taken back by Him into the state for which He created 
it. Deprive the Church of its Centre, and you make it into 
a world. If you give it a false Centre, as the Rom^jiists have 
done, still preserving the sacraments, forms, creeds, which 
qpeak of the true Centre, there necessarily comes out that gro- 
tesque hybrid which we witness, a world assuming all the dig- 
nity and authority of a church, — a Church practising all the 
jvorst fictions of a world ; the world assuming to be heavenly, 
— a Church confessing itself to be of the earth, earthly. 

From this contradiction a number of others proceed : I will 
take one which will serve as the specimen of a. whole class. 
The doctrine. Nulla salus extra Ecclestam, sounds the cruel- 
lest of all doctrines ; it has become so in fact. But consider 
the origin of it. A man possessed with the conviction that 
human beings are not meant to live in a world where every 
one is divided from his neighbor, — in which there is no uniting, 
fusing principle, in which each lives to himself, and for him- 
self, — ^bids them fly from that chaos. For he cries, " There is 
a universe for you ! Nay, more, there is a Father's house open 
to you. God is not the fsowning, distant tyrant the world 
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takes Him to bg ; not split up into a multitude of broken forms 
and images ; not One to whom we are to offer a cold civil Itp 
service, by way of conciliating Him or doing Him honor. He 
is the Head of a family ; His Son has proved you to be mem- 
bers of it ; His Spirit is given you that you may know Him as 
He is, not as your hard material hearts represent Him to you. 
Come into this Ark ! Take up your place in tliis Family ! 
Here is deliverance and health ! Ntdla solus extra JScclesi/am. 
No comfort, no health, no peace, while you count yourselves * 
exiles from God, strangers to your brethren." 

Is this a hard saying ? Is it not full of gentleness, benignity, 
love ? But the Church becomes a world-Church ; a Church 
that speaks of a Father in Heaven, and sets up a Father on 
earth ; that introduces earthly mediators because the Mediator 
has gone away, and it is needful to make Him propitious ; 
that boasts itself to be endued with a Spirit of truth, and can 
only exhibit the powers of the Spirit in doing untrue acts : 
then the phrase necessarily assumes, not a different meaning 
from this, but one that is directly opposite to it. " Nulla saliis 
extra Ecclesiam! God is ready to destroy you. We can 
save you from Him. Think what a risk you are incurring. 
You may be wrong ! Then perdition is certain." Oh, doc- 
trine of devils, if such is to be found in earth or in hell ! Surely^ 
Salvation and Damnation become identical, if the soul is saved 
by the loss of its trust in God, by conceiving Him to be like 
those demons from whom the Apostles said that Christ came 
to deliver mankind, as unlike as possible to the perfect image 
which was shown forth in Him. 

We cannot, however, cast stones at the Komanists, for 
adopting this notion of safety. We have fallen into it almost 
as much as they have. It belongs especially to our money- 
getting habits. If some wander from our Church to Rome, 
because they believe that, on the whole, they have a better 
chance of escapiug destruction there, we have ourselves to 
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blame ; we^ave sown the wind of eelfishnese, and we mnst 

* reap the wffirlwind of desertion. But it would be a great mis- 
-take and injustice, to suppose that the selfish motive is the 
exclusive one, even in the worst cases, or the predominant one 
in any better men. Love and Selfishness are strangely, inex- 
tricably blended. The true idea of Safety is mixed with its 
accursed counterfeit. They long for a larger fellowship, a- 
* Pather's house, a Spirit who can make them brothers with all 

*men, Greeks, Romanists, Protestants. The wish may be 
shrivelled and contracted by a thousand causes ; but it is there ; 
and if we cannot gratify it, — ^if we cannot tell them that they 
ate inheritors of Christ's kingdom in earth and heaven, and that 
the Spirit of the Father and Son is with them — in order that 
^e inheritance may not be a nominal, but a real one, — we 

, shall not keep them, we ought not to keep them. They will 
try whether that blessing which our creeds and prayers assure 

- tiiem is theirs, can be obtained elsewhere ; and if they meet with 
bitter disappointment, or take up with a wretched substitute 
for the infinite good which God has taught them to feel neces- 
sJiry, is not our unbelief the cause? And is not the only way 
of preserving our National Church, to declare solemnly,habitu- 
ally, perseveringly, that it does bear this witness not for itself 
alone, but on behalf of the Romanist and the Protestant Sec- 
tarian ? yes ! that it is ready to make any sacrifices if it can 
but bear that witness effectually ? 

I do not indeed say that this witness must come from us 
alone, perhaps not from us chiefly. Let it come from where 
it will, God must be the author of it. He may see fit to bring 
this truth with mighty power to the heart of some Italian 
monk, who has been seeking in vain to make himself holy, and 
discovers that holiness must come from a Spirit of Holiness, 
who is also a Spirit of Unity. It may come to some Romish 
Bishop as he listens to the Veni Creator Spirittcs^ and believes 
that the sevenfold gifts are intended for him. It may come to 
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Bome earnest member of a Protestant sect, feelLg tbat tbe 
Spirit of Truth cannot be the Spirit of narrowness. It may ■ 
come to some man lying outside of all churches and sects, and* 
asking whether he can be intended to be only a part of an on- 
sympathising, forlorn WOTld. To whichever it comes first, the . 
faith* will pass rapidly, as by an electrical chain from one to 
another. It will "break through all barriers of opinion and cir- 
cumstance. None will know how he has received it, because * 
all will have received it from that Spirit who bloweth where 
He listeth, and of whom you cannot sky whence He cometh 
or whither He goeth. 

But seeing that -what appear to us the most irregular cur- 
rents obey a fixed and eternal law, we may be sure that that 
Spirit will work as He has always worked ; that He will change 
nothing and yet will make all things new. That mighty wonder 
which we behold every year when the self-same roots and stems, 
which were the symbols of all that is hard, and dry, and sepa- 
rate, become clothed with verdure, full of life, and joy, and 
music, will be exhibited in the moral world. No form will be 
cast away, no ordinance. will be treated as worthlessj nothing 
which has expressed the thought or belief of any man will be, 
found unmeaning, because the Spirit of the living God will 
call forth every sleeping and latent power into activity, every- 
thing that has been dead into life, all that has been divided into 
harmony. Only the miserable counterfeits will pass away. 
Whatever has been true, if it has been ever so weak. and bro- * 
ken, will find its place in that creation which Gk)d has declared 
to be very good. 

But have I not spoken again and again in this Essay 
of a Father, a. Son, and a Spirit ? Has not all my comfort in 
the past, my hope for the future, been connected with the re- 
velation of that Name, .with the full acknowledgment of it ? 
Even so, ray Unitarian brother. And all the longmgs you 
have for fellowship, and freedom, and unity, for the breaking 
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4o^Q of b^^ers, for a universal coDiprehension, point the same 
way. I bim not deceived you l?y pretending to agree with 
you whete I cannot. I am more entirely at issue with you in 
your denials than those who denounce you most. I have come 
now to the root of all your denials, tQ that Name which I be-' 
lieve to be the ground of human life, and of human society. If 
you have borne with me so far — considering many of my 
words, no doubt, enthusiastical, antiquated, obscure, foolish, 
^et still I hope now and then detecting a sense in them which 
answers to a sense in you, — will you listen while I tell you why 
I could not believe that a Trinity Iq Unity is a foundation for 
myself to rest upon, if I did not also regard it as a foundation 
for you and for all men ? 
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ON THE TRINITY IN UNITY. 



My first Essay was on Charity; this will also be on Charity. 
I could not find that a charity which believed all things, hoped 
all things, endured all things had its root on this earth, or in the 
heart of any man who dwells on this earth. Yet it see^ied to me 
that such a Charity was needed to make this earth what it ought 
to be, and that human hearts have a profound sense of its neces- 
sity for them, an infinite craving to possess it, and be filled with 
it Something stood in the way of the good which the earth sighs 
for, and which man sighs for. A vision of Sin rose up before 
us confronting the vision of Charity. It was portentous, for it 
seemed part of the very creature wha had the dream of a per- 
fect good. But he disclaimed it, he tried to account for it by 
some accidents of his position, or by some essential error in his, 
constitution ; at last he said, I have yielded to an oppressor ; 
an EvU Spirit has withdrawn me from my true Lord. Then , 
arose the question. Who is this true Lord ? where is he to be 
found ? Righteousness was felt to be even more closely intertwined 
with the being of the man than Evil ; for a while he was dis^wsed 
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to claim it a8 his own ; Buffering, and the sense of an infinite con- ^ 
tradiction, did not deliver him from that belief. •But some one 
there was who led him to cry for a Redeemer y to be sure that 
He lived, to be sure that Eighteousness was in Him, and 
therefore was Man's. 

Was this Redeemer, so near to man, so inseparable from 
man, of earthly race ? The vision of a Son of God rose upon 
us ; a thousand different traditions pointed to it ; it took the 
most various forms ; but the heart of man said, " There must 
be one in whom all these meet; there must be One who 
did not rise from manhood into Godhead, but who can exhibit 
the perfection of manhood, because he has the perfection of 
Godhead." Is the perfection of manhood then compatible 
with ' the infirnuties and corruptions of which men have 
become heirs ? The mythologies of the world said, " It must 
be so, we need Incarnations ; our deliverers must share our 
flesh, our sorrows ;" yes ! they could not stop there — " our 
sins." The philosophers said, " It cannot be so ; the Divine 
Nature must be free from the contact- of that which debases 
us, of that from which we ourselves need emancipation." They 
could show how men, forming the Gods after their own images, 
had glorified and deified what was most immoral and base. 
The Scripture spoke to us of the Son of God taking the flesh 
of man, entering into all the infirmities of man, bearing the 
sins of man, so showing forth the purity, compassion, love, of 
His Father. 

But the sense in men of a separation from the God to whom 
they were meant to be united, had, we found, produced innu- 
merable schemes for bringing about a reconciliation. The 
Scriptures told us of an Atonement^ originating with God ; 
made with men in His Son ; who entirely trusted and entirely 
obeyed His Father ; who willingly entered into the death of 
man ; who made the perfect Sacrifice which took away Sin ; 
whose dQ^th was the satisfaction to the Divine Love of the 
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^ Father ; tiie expression of that wrath again^ Evil which is a 

' part of Lovd; the satisfaction of man's yearnings for recon- 
ciliation with* God.' Yet Deaths the Giave, the Abyss beyond^ 
are the dark contradictions for human beings; He could not 
Jbe a. perfect deliverer who had not entered into them, or who 
remained under their power. The idea of a -bodily Mesurreo 
twHy we found, had been accepted by men, not as a fact to be 
attested by a great amount of evidence, but as the inevitable 
issue of the previous revelation. If there is a Son of God, a 
Lord of m^n. He must rise. What did such a KesurrectioQ 
imply ? , ThQ Scripture speaks of it as implying a Juxtificcttion 
of Grentile as well as of Jew ; that is, of every man, who ought 

. therefore believe in Christ and acquire His Kghteousness. We 
saw how Christians had evaded tiiis decimation, and the evi- 
dence of it which their baptism oflfered, limiting the blessing 
by certain rules and measures of theirs, even using the witness 
of it as an excuse for doubtj and for new eflforts . of their own 
to make themselves righteous ; then, at last, discov^ing that 
faith in God's Justification is the only condition of doing any 
good acts. But this faith of each individual man, that God 
had justified hiqi by the Eesurrection of Christ, and was invit- 
ing him to habitual trust, implied something more. Wd dis- 
covered in the belief of Christians the acknowledgment of a 

. Regeneration, effected not for individual men merely, but for 
human society in the true Lord and Head of it. 

This belief, however feebly and imperfectly held by tiie 
Church, had nevertheless vindicated itself by the experience 
of history, and enabled us to reconcile the doctrines of eminent 
moralists respecting the constitution of man, with the fullest 
admission of actual departures from it. For, if the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ declared that men, in spite of all that seemed to 
put them at a distance from God, were recognised by hina as 
his children on earth, the Ascension of Christ in their nature 
proclaimed that they did not belong to earth ; that Uiey w^e 
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spiritaal beings, capable of holding converse with Him who is 
a Spirit ; able to do so, because that Son who had taken their 
flesh, and had offered it up to God, and had glorified it, had 
said tiiat His body and blood should be their food and nour- 
ishment. This belief of the Ascension as the great triumph 
for man, was greatly shaken by a prevalent notion that Christ, 
being absent now and not exercising the functions of royalty or 
judgment, will assume them at some distant day ; and be sub- 
ject again to earthly limitations. It was therefore needful to 
show, that the Judgment spoken of in the Bible and the Creed, 
implied the continual presence of Christ, the daily exposure of 
men and nations to His cognisance and censure, t^e assurance 
that He will be manifested, not in some humbler condition, but 
as He is, to the consciences and eyes of men ; for the putting 
down of all evil, and the establishment of righteousness. But 
though the minds of men had always felt that they must look 
upwards to some Ruler above them, they had equally confessed 
the presence of an Inspirer within them. The Christian reve- 
laticHi, we found, corresponded as much to tiiiese anticipations, 
as to any which we had considered before. It explained to us 
•whence all Inspirations had proceeded, who was the Author 
of them, how tliey are to be received how they may be abused. 
The full Revelation, with that which was the preparation for it, 
had been recorded to us in a book which had been the treasure 
of the Church, the witness of the emancipation of mankind, the 
assurance of a Comforter who should come to the ages follow- 
ing Christ's Ascension, in a way He had not come to those 
which preceded it I inquired whether events have justified 
this assurance. I endeavored to show that there had been such 
a sense of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment in the latter 
periods of the world's history, as cannot be traced in the ear- 
lier, and as could only have proceeded from the teaching of a 
Persow, such as our Lord describes t<> us. But finally, we 
were tdd this Person would not only convince a world, but 
14 • 
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.be the establisber of a One Holy Catholic Church. The 
difficulty of accepting this statement was very great A 
certain body had claimed to be the one Catholic Church, a 
number of bodies had claimed to be Churches; tiioy had 
denounced each other ; there had been that in all which con- 
tradicted the idea the Scripture sets forth of holiness, unity, 
universality. But this contradiction showed that the Scrip- 
laire had revealed the true law of human society ; for that one 
body and these different bodies had not become partial, tyran- 
nical, godless by maintaining too strongly that Earth and Hea- 
ven had been reconciled, and that the Spirit had come down 
from the Father and the Son to establish that reconciliation ; 
but by acting as if Heaven and Earth were still separated, as 
if we had still to effect for ourselves that which the Scripture 
declares that God has effected, as if there were no Spirit to 
unite us with the Father and tlie Son, and vdth each other. 
To this causey — ^no other was adequate, — we could trace the 
want of holiness, catholicity, unity, in the Church. This unbe- 
lief being removed, all that man has dreamed of, all that God 
has promised, must be accomplished. 

I have not, then, to enter upon a new subject in this Essay. 
I am not speaking for the first time, of the Trinity in-TJni^. 
I have been speaking of it throughout. Each consciousness 
that we have discovered in man, each fact of Bevelation that 
has answered to it, has been a step in the discovery and demon- 
stration of this truth. I should be abandoning the method to 
which I have endeavored strictly to adhere, if I admitted that 
now, at last, I have come upon a mere dogma which had no 
support but tradition, or inferences from texts of Scripture ; or, 
on the other hand, upon a great philosophical tenet which wise 
men may deduce from reason or find latent in nature, but witii 
which the poor way-farer has nothing to do. We may owe 
much to tradition for giving expression to the faith in a Trinity ; 
texts of Scripture may confirm it ; the context of Sgripture 
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may bring it out in beautiful harmony with all the divine dis- 
coveries to man. Philosophy may have seen indications of a 
Trinity in the forms and principles of the universe, in the con- 
stitution of man himself. But unless we are utterly inconsis- 
tent with all that has been said hitherto, these can be but 
indexes and guides to a Name which is implied in our thooghtb, 
acts, words, in our fellowship with each other ; without which 
we cannot explain the utterances of the poorest peasant, or of 
the greatest sage ; which makes thoughts real, prayers pos- 
sible ; which brings distinctness out of vagueness, unity out of 
division ; which shows us how in fact, and not merely in imag- 
ination, the charity of God may find its reflex and expression 
in the charity of man, and the charity of man its substance 
as well as its fruition in the charity of God. What I have to 
do in this Essay, then, is certainly not to bring forward argu- 
ments against those who impugn this doctrine, but only to show 
how each portion of that Name into which we are baptized, 
answers to some apprehension and anticipation of human 
beings ; how the setting up of one part of the Name against 
another has been the cause of strife, unrighteousness, super- 
stition ; why, therefore, the acknowledgment of that Name in 
its fulness and Unity, is Eternal Life. 

I. It often seems to us a great contradiction in Greek Mytho- 
logy, that the chief of the Gods should be represented as him- 
self subject to Fate. We do not enough consider what a real 
and deep comfort the Polytheist found in this thought. A 
ruler of the Elements might have in himself all the vicissitudes 
which nature exhibits. If he were like a human sovereign, he 
might have all the caprices of a human sovereign. This faith 
in Necessity told the Greek that the Universe was not, after 
all, dependent on those natural vicissitudes or human caprices, 
that a law fixed and unchangeable was beneath them all. At 
times, it seemed to him as if Jove, the king of earth, was chain- 
ing down all the aspirations of man, was fastening to a rock, 
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and tormenting with a vulture, the champions who sought to 
do him good, to make him freer and wiser. What a relief to 
think that Destiny had determined the period of this captivity, 
and of the tyranny which had imposed it I And yet there were 
times when the sense of a hard, dry, iron rule, — an irresistible 
necessity, — became more intolerable than the government of 
the most uncertain king ; when the heart fled from that as a 
horrible oppression, to this as human and sympathetic. Espe- 
cially these words, " Father of Gods and men," touched chords 
which at once responded to them. There was the hint of 
something not only more friendly than Fate, but more mighty. 
The will in man leaps up to acknowledge a Will that is akin to 
its own, and that may govern it. 

Through all the Jewish History, fixed law, grounded on the 
name of the I AM, had been coming forth in conjunction with 
a course of discipline which the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob was declared by prophets and holy men to be carrying 
on for the children of His Covenant The Law asserted that 
which was right ; nothing could alter it ; to violate it was death. 
The Judge of the whole earth was doing right ; His design was 
to make His people right Christ on the Mountain announced 
the Will of which that law was the expression. He said it was 
the Will of a Father. Here is the root and substance of His 
revelation. He does not proclaim a Will which dispenses with 
law or changes it, but that absolutely righteous and true Will 
of which it aflSrms the existence, but which it cannot make 
eflfectual. And this Will is the Will of the Father. Beneath 
the name of the God of Abraham, this was concealed. The 
sound of it was from time to time caught, not only by holy 
men in their closets, but by the ordinary worshipper. The 
Greek heard the echo of it from his Thessalian hill. Christ 
uttered it. 

For those who receive His message, the two conceptions 
which were always fighting with each other, always trying to 
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be one, are actually united. There is the perfect rest which 
comes from the thought that there can be no caprice in the 
order of the Universe,— ^that right can never become wrong, or 
wrong right ; there is the comfort that no hard fate controls 
caprice, that the Divine Will excludes it. The fixed and >the 
absolute which man craves for as the support of his being, and 
of all creation, is there. It is bound inseparably with a name 
which speaks of Relation, which tells him what he was sure 
must be; that his own Will has an author; that he is not 
merely a creature of the highest God, but a child. 

All is peace if we accept this as a Revelation, — as a Gospel 
from God. Reduce it again into the conceptions of your own 
mind, — make your anticipations, not the testy that they must be, 
but the measure of the Revelation, — and all becomes war again. 
An iron necessity for the nineteenth century after Christ, as 
much as for all before it, becomes that to which you refer the 
world's life and your own. It is your best comfort to do so 
And yet it ^s such miserable comfort that you will be continu 
ally seeking a refuge from it. The vision of some present 
helper, — some one to whom you can address cries and litanies 
— rises up, whether your philosophy has taught you to banish 
it or not. To such a one you will give the name of Father ; 
it will seem the most natural name ; you will feel that you 
must use it, or that your words die in the utterance. But that 
name will be associated, as it was among old Polytheists, with 
thoughts of the clouds and the changes of Nature ; if your 
heart insists upon more human associations, then with the tur- 
bulence and irregularity you find in yourself. Deal honestly 
with your own experiences, — it is all I ask, — and then say 
whether the old name, the given name, is not that which you 
need, arid which you are trying to spell out. You are sure jt 
is there : it must be very near to you. But speculation does 
not bring it nearer. The child must confess its Father, and 
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oonfesa itself to Hhn; ^ben it knows whose Will raleB it, and 
with what Will it has been striving. 

All our past inquiries into the superstitions of the GhrtstiaQ 
worid have brought us to the same conclusion. From what- 
ever quarter they have proceeded, their tendency has been the 
same. The notion of a sovereign Necessity has taken the place 
of a Will of absolute truth and goodness ; tiie notion of a oapri- 
dous Power to be made placable by some agency of ours has 
superseded the belief in a Father, whose will Christ came on 
earth to manifest and to fulfil. Each opinion gives birth to the 
other as a deliverance from it ; one is supposed to be more 
philosophical, the other more practical, than our Baptismal 
F^th ; that remains as a refuge for those who have found the 
first utterly offensive to their reason, the second subversive of 
their morality. The more simply it is procltdmed, the less 
pains we take to sustidn it by our {»*oofs,— the more it will 
commend itself to the hearts that are needing it If we sub- 
stitute for a belief in a Father a belief in a notion of ours 
about a Father, we shall turn a confession which should be the 
greatest witness that the Kingdom of Heaven has been opened 
to all, into a means of excluding our brethren as well as our- 
selves from it. 

n. There can be no Mediator between a man and a m^e 
Fate or Necessity. A multitude of mediators will be conceived 
between a man and the capricious Power who seems to be 
dealing with him at his pleasure. These Mediators will be all, 
more or less distinctiy, felt to be the helpers of the creatures 
against their Creator ; they may be regarded as having some 
natural relationship to him, or as having by some merit 
obtained an influence or a right over him ; but they will be 
always the benignant patrons of those whom he is disposed, for 
some reason, to injure. When the word " Father" has taken any 
strong hold of a man any where, when it has displaced the 
notion of a mere sovereign, there will be a counteraction to 
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this feeling. Those who plead for man with Him, must be 
felt in some seme to express His mind ; they will be acknow- 
ledged as His sons. But thiscounter action, though great, will 
be inadequate till we have learnt the lesson of. which I was 
speaking just now, — ^the lesson that the Will of this .Father is 
as steadfast as any Fate can be ; that its steadfastness con- 
sists in its righteousness ; that there cannot be variableness in it 
because it is good, and can only seek to do good. This Will de- 
mands that which the Necessity excludes. It must speak, it 
must utter itself. A Will cannot be without a Word, A Will 
that is, and lives, must utter itself by a living Word. This is 
what St John, in his divine theology, declares to us. But if he 
Bpeaks in one sentence of a Word, he speaks in the next of a Son. 
The names are used interchangeably ; but we should, I believe, 
lose more than we know, if either had been used exclusively. 
Experience has shown that those who determinately prefer the 
first, soon fall into that notion of a mere emanation from some 
mysterious abyss of Divinity, which haunted the oriental mys- 
tics and the early heretics, or else into the notion of a mere prin- 
ciple indwelling in man. The Word becomes impersonal : the 
Will becomes impersonal : very soon the man forgets that he 
is a person himself, and becomes a mere dreamer or specula- 
tor. The blessed name of Son, which connects itself with all 
human sympathies and relationships, is the deliverance from 
this phantom region. While we cleave to it, we can never 
forget that only a Person can express the Will of the Absolute 
Being ; that only in a Person He can see His own irfiage. But 
the Son of God will soon be merged for us in the Son of Man, 
— we shall refer His relationship to ours, not ours to His, — if 
we do not recur to that other name, if we do not, by medita- 
ting upon it, save ourselves from the unspeakable dangers into 
which those fall who think of the Son only as their Saviour, 
and not as the brightness of His Father's glory. Both these 
perils Bte besetting us now as much as they beset any former 
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age. I tbink they are besetting ub more ; often when we are 
not conscious of either as a theological tendency, it is affecting 
our moral and social feelings, and our ordinary acts, in innu- 
merable ways. 

There is an abstract way of thinking about the Son of God 
which is hurrying some of us into Pantheism, and multitudes 
partake of the effect who are not in the least alive to the cause. 
There is a popular way of thinking about the Son of God, 
which is hurry'mg us into idolatry ; and parents are startled 
at seeing their children fall over a precipice, to the edge of 
which they have walked under their guidance. Nor do I see 
how either evil can be averted if we do not more earnestly 
consider what is involved in the faith of little children ; whe- 
ther tiie name of the Son into which we are baptized is not our 
redemption from all vagueness, and from all partial, separate, 
self-seeking worship, a witness that we are adopted into Him 
as members of His body, and must therefore seek the things 
that are above, where He sitteth at the right hand of God. 
This faitTi is not notional, but practical ; not for this and that 
man, but for mankind. If we were forced to form conceptions 
about a Son of God, or Son of Man, there would be a perpe- 
tual strife of intellects ; there could be no consent ; each man 
must think differently from his neighbor, must try to establish 
his own thought against his neighbor's. If He is revealed to 
us as the ground of our intellects, — the creative Word of God 
from whom they derive their light : as the centre of our fel- 
lowship, the only-begotten Son of God, in whom we are made 
sons of God ; the weary effort is over ; our thoughts may tra- 
vel to the ends of the earth, but here is their home ; apart 
from Him men have infinite disagreements ; in Him they 
have peace. 

III. A mere Fate or Necessity of course communicates no 
life or energy to those who are the subjects of it. Life and 
energy are excluded from the very idea of Necessity. A Eu- 
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ler or Lord of Nature may impart powers or energies to par- 
ticular men. It will be the great sign of his favoring them, 
above others, that he does so. A free and imaginative people 
like the Greeks would ' account it a much greater proof of a 
man's being dear to the Gods, that he was able to perf<M-m 
rare achievements, and exhibit unusual wit and prowess, than 
that he possessed houses and land, and an outward good for- 
tune. High gifts were felt, as I showed before, to indicate an 
Inspirer, and that Inspirer was acknowledged to have descend- 
ed from the highest God. Here, again, the name of Father 
greatly modified the previous belief The gift of Inspiration 
was generally taken as an evidence that the man who received 
it stood in some real relation to the Divine Power ; it was not 
merely bestowed from choice or favoritism, it was a kind of 
inheritance. 

The moment a Will drives out a Fate, an absolute will to 
good, mere irresistible decrees, the belief that this Will must 
seek to make other wills like its own, forces itself upon us, 
" This is the will of God, even your sanctification," becomes 
the deepest conviction of the reason. 

At first these words may be reflected on with much inward 
satisfaction, without any great awe. [But when a man remem- 
bers that holiness, in its fullest sense, holiness as involving 
truth and love by involving separation from what is false and 
unlovely, must be the innermost nature of God, he may well 
wonder and tremble while he hears that of this, it is the will 
of God to make him partaker. ' This gift is so amazing, so 
essential, that he is utterly baffled when he tries to meditate 
how he can ever be possessed of it. Can he become a God ? 
While he dreamed of God as a being of mere power, he might 
dream also of measuring his own power vnth His. But as 
soon as the belief of God's holiness has at all entered into him, 
his desire is to sink rather than to rise. The consciousness of 
his pride is that which alarms him most And that pride 
14* 
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haunts him perpetually. If he became the most abject of men, 
he feels as if he should be proud of that abjectness, — ^more 
proud than he had ever been before. This is a perplexity 
concerning himself: there is another concerning God. It is 
wonderful that the inmost life of God should be communica- 
ted ; but it would be a contradiction that it should not be 
communicated. We cannot think of a Beyig of perfect love 
as wrapt up in Himself, as dwelling in tiie contemplation of 
His own excellence and perfection ; we can as little think oi 
His being satisfied with any lower excellence or perfection. 
The belief of a Spirit proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
meets both the human and the divine difficulty. To think of the 
Pather resting in the Son, in the deepest sense knowing the Son, 
and of the Son knowing the Father, we must think of a uniting 
Spirit. And if there is such a Spirit, it must be capable of 
being imparted: that must be the way in which holiness is 
imparted. And if this gift comes to men through the Son, we 
are sure that the Spirit which they receive must be the Spirit 
of lowliness, and meekness, and obedience. We are sure that 
it cannot be a Spirit which exalts any one man above his fel- 
low. It must bring all to a level. In so far as they confess it 
to be the Spirit of a Father, they must confess that it is meant 
to make them Sons of God ; in so far as they confess that it is 
the Spirit of Christ, they confess that it is meant to make them 
brothers. But the more this Spirit quickens them, the more 
ihej will delight to own it as distinct from them; the more our 
Lord's words respecting a Comforter will seem to them the 
truest and fullest of all ; the more they will be compelled to 
feel that there is is a Divine Person with them to whom they 
owe reverence and worship. 

So wonderfully, — if our baptismal faith is true, — are Divin- 
ity and Humanity blended ; so awfully are they distinguished. 
Each step in the revelation of the distinct Persons comes. out 
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to meet and satisfy some infinite need of man ; some witness 
which has been awakened within him of his own grandeur, and 
of his own weakness ; of his belonging to a society, and of his 
being an individual j of his dwelling in a world, subject to ail 
the accidents of time ; of his right to a state that is free from 
these accidents. The more near he is brought to God, the 
greater he feels is the necessity for adoration and worship, — 
while he contemplates Him at a distance there is terror, but 
not reverence or awe. 

And it is equally true that while he beholds him at a dis- 
tance from himself, as the heathen did, and as we are always 
prone to do, there can be no acknowledgment of His Unity. 
As long as a Jove, or some Lord of Nature is worshipped, he 
must be divided into a multitude of forms. The conception 
of such a being shows what a need the heart and reason have 
of Unity, but also how impossible it is for them to find it, or 
create it -for themselves. The multitude of forms which we 
behold in the world will make, in spite of all reasonings and 
theories, a multitude of world-gods ; it is only when we ask in 
wonder whence we ourselves are ; to what law we are subject ; 
in whom it is that we are living, and moving, and having our 
being ; who is guiding us ; whither he would lead us ; that we 
begin to escape from darkness into light, from division into 
Unity. When the Gospel was preached, when the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, was uttered, when men 
had been baptized into it, idols fell down ; the worship of the 
visible became intolerable ; the sense of Unity profound. The 
separation of that name has been in all ages since, the secret 
of division, the commencement of idolatry. If we watched our 
own minds more we should find that it is so vnth them. We 
have sometimes fancied we could dwell simply on the thought 
of a Father , all others should be discarded as unnecessary. 
But soon it has not been a Father we have contemplated, it 
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has been a mere substratum of the things we saw, a name un- 
der which we collected them. How rejoiced is the heart to 
pass from such a cold void to the thought of a 8on filled witJi 
all human sympathies ! But how soon does the sin sick soul 
frame a thousand images and pictures of its own as a substi- 
tute for the perfect Image ; dream of Mediators closer and 
more gracious than the One who died for all ! What a relief 
to fly from these fancies to a Divine Spirit ! How we wonder 
that we should ever have thought that God could be anywhere 
but in the contrite heart and pure ! Alas, the heart does not 
long remain contrite and pure ! Its holiness disappears ; tiien 
the Object of its worship disappears, — for that Object was be- 
coming more and more itself. And tbe man eiUier is content 
with tliat miserable condition, and amuses himself with high 
phrases about humanity to hide the facts of it from his own 
conscience ; or he asks for some mortal to tell him what he 
should believe, because he discovers that he has come to believe 
nothing. 

He will find many ready to meet that craving. He will hear 
voices saying to him, " To what a condition you have reduced 
yourself by forsaking the one safe guide, the only teacher who 
can enable you to obtain Eternal Life ! For does not Christ 
say that we can only obtain eternal life by knowing God and 
Him? And what knowledge, what certainty^ have you on 
these subjects ? How can you get that certainty unless there 
is an infallible guide who will say to you. This is true, believe 
it?" "What a powerful, almost irresistible, argument to one 
who fancied that he believed everything, and is beginning to 
find that he scarcely believes in a God ! And if the new teacher 
could restore him that belief^ what else does he want, what 
might he not sacrifice for such a gift ? But can that be, when 
he begins with assuming our Lord to have uttered words which 
He never did utter, and which directly set at nought His 
actual words ? He did not say, " Men obtain eternal life by 
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knowtDg God ;" but, " TMs is life eternal^ that they may know 
Thee J the only true Crody and Jestis Christ whom thou has sent.^^ 
The knowledge does not procure the life, but the knowlege 
constitutes the life. 

We fancy we attach a distinct meaning to these words. Eter- 
nal Life ; they are such precious words, that every one tries to 
form some notion of them. But surely if there is any subject 
on which we want a guide, an infallible guide, it is on this. 
We feel that we are under a law of change and succession, that 
we live in days, and months, and years. We feel also that w^e 
have to do with that which is not changeable, which cannot be 
represented by any divisions of time. A long life, the poet 
says, may be curdled intd an hour. Every great and serious 
event of our lives has taught us that this is so. We experi- 
ence the utter vanity and emptiness of chronology as a mea- 
sure of suffering, of thought, of hope, of love. All these be- 
long to another state of things. We perceive that Scripture 
is speaking to us of that state of things ; that it is educat- 
ing us into the apprehension of it. The more we attend to the 
New Testament, the more we find to confirm the witness of our 
reason, that eternity is not a lengthening out or continuation 
of time ; that they are generically different ; as St. Paul so 
beautifully expresses it, " that lohich we see is temporal ; that 
which we do not see is eternaV^ The spiritual world, — we are 
t)bliged to confess it in a thousand ways, — is not subject to tenn- 
poral conditions. This is no discovery of philosophers. Every 
peasant knows it as well as Newton. If you have listened 
with earnestness to the questions of a child, you may often 
think that it knows more of eternity than of time. The suc- 
cession of years confounds it ; it mixes the dates which it has 
been instructed in most strangely ; but its intuition of some- 
thing which is beyond all dates makes you marvel. Scripture, 
in like manner, illustrates and makes clear our own thoughts 
about Life and Death. It teaches us to think that the hedthy 
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activity of all our powers and perceptions, and tiieir direction 
to their right object, is the living state ; that the torpor of these, 
or theu* concentration on themselves, is a state of Death. 

With these hints, which every day's reading of the Scrip- 
tures, by an earnest student, will multiply and expand, what 
need we have of some direct words to bring together the two 
thoughts of Eternity and of Life. If I spoke of defining Eter- 
nal Life, I should feel, and I think all would feel, that I was 
using an improper word ; for how can we define that which is 
out of the limits of time ? But in the depth of prayer and 
communion with His Father, our Lord gives us that which 
corresponds to the most accurate and divine definition, an 
exposition which we are bound henc^orth, if we reverence His 
authority, to apply on all occasions, and to use as the correc- 
tion of our loose and vague conceptions. Instead of picturing 
to ourselves some future bliss, calling that eternal life, and 
determining the worth of it by a number of years, or centu- 
ries, or millenniums, we are bound to say once for all : " This 
is the eternal life, that which Christ has brought with Him, 
that which we have in Him, the knowledge of God ; the enter- 
ing into His mind and character, the knowing him as we only 
can know any person, by sympathy, fellowship, love." And 
so the meaning and order of the Divine revelation become evi- 
dent to us ; God has been declaring Himself to us, that we 
might know Him, because He would have us partakers of this 
eternal life. And the final Eevelation, that which is expressed 
in our Baptismal name, tells us what all the experience of our- 
selves and of the world tells us also, that unless the Spirit of 
the Father and the Son were with us, we could not break loose 
from the fetters of Time, the confusions of Sense, the narrowness 
of Selfishness ; that if we yield to that Spirit we can have fel- 
lowship with those who are nigh and those who are far off; 
vnth men of every habit, color, opinion ; with those whom the 
veil of flesh divides from us ; with Him who is the Perfect 
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Charity; with the Father and the Son who dwell m the Unfty 
of one blessed and eternal Spirit. 



Many Unitarians still think as their fathers did, that the 
idea of a Trinity involves an utter contradiction,--that every 
rational man must reject it. Many of them are aware that 
some of the deepest minds in the worid have felt that the 
acknowledgment of a Trinity was necessary to their reason. 
But tiiey are careful to observe that this is not the Trinity of 
■which we speak ; if they should ever come to accept a Trinity 
as a portion of their belief they would still, they say, not be 
stooping to a creed. That act would be a sign of Progress, 
not of retrogression ; they would welcome a discovery of phi- 
losophy, not surrender themselves to a religious tradition. 

Such language is lofty ; I would beseech every earnest Unita- 
rian to consider whether it is wise. Does he mean by a discovery 
of philosophy, the discovery of a verbal formula ? If he does, 
I must leave him to any advantage he may get from it, only 
reminding him that he has now become the worshipper of for- 
mulas; that he cannot henceforth cast that charge upon us. 
But if it is a truth he discovers, may it not be a truth for man- 
kind ? And may not a living and true God have taken some 
way of making that truth known to the creatures whom He 
has made capable of knowing it ? When we speak of a Creed 
which may be taught and believed, we say that He has done 
this. We say that in Christ the Trinity is revealed substan- 
tially. It is not a doctrine, unless it is more than a doctrine. 
Either real Persons are declared to us, or nothing is declared 
about those Persons. Either a real unity is declared, or 
nothing is made known tons about a Unity. Supposing philo- 
sophy to have perceived a Trinity, or the shadow, or the hint 
of one, it cannot appropriate this perception to itself, — any 
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more than Gravitation is a truth which Newton "could appro- 
priate to himself. The philosopher must ask to what reality 
the perception or intuition corresponds ; of what substance 
that which he sees is the shadow. No one is bound to assume 
the position of a philosopher ; few have any call to assume it j 
but supposing a man becomes one, this must be the condition of 
his work : — he must seek for that which is human and universal ; 
for Truth itself, not for some image of it or some logical expres- 
sion of it. And he must ask how truth in this sense, — ^truth as 
the equivalent of substance or being,— can be made known, so 
that all shall be partakers of it. I leave that thought to the 
modern Unitarian philosopher. I would not have him abMi- 
don his task, if he thinks that he is appointed to it. I would 
have him pursue it steadily. For I believe he will find that the 
phDosopher must ascend to knowledge by the same steps as the 
man ; that if he is to find truth, God must reveal Himself 
to him. 

The last words suggest a subject upon which I should like 
to say a few words. I have used the phrase that a belief in the 
Trinity makes " Prayer possible." Do I mean that it is impos- 
sible to every person who has not received our Greed, — that 
the Unitarian cannot pray ? I mean no such thing. My great 
desire has been to show that we are dwelling in a Mystery 
deeper than any of our plummets can fathom, a Mystery of 
Love. Our prayers are not measured by our conceptions ; they 
do not spring from us. He who knows us, teaches us what we 
should pray for, and how to pray. Therefore, of all 
transgressors of our Lord's command " not to judge," they 
are greatest who pretend to pronounce upon the depth or sin- 
cerity of their neighbor's prayer, who think they can ascertain 
it by the professions which he makes, by his apparent pride or 
humility. 

But the more I have seen of Unitarians, or have read of 
their books, the more have I been convinced that this was the 
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great difficulty of their Creed — that in which its other difficul- 
ties begin and terminate. "Is God's Will good, — then 
why attempt to move it by petitions and intercessions ? Is it 
not good ? then how hopeless the effort must be, seeing that He 
is omnipotent !" These logical icebergs continually move 
away for human sufferers who are trying to force a passage 
between them. They pray because they cannot help it Whe- 
ther the effort is a reasonable one or not, they must make it. 
When the necessity has passed away, the upderstanding finds 
a justification for the violence which has been put upon it, and 
for the habitual repetition of such violence, by saying that though 
our prayers cannot move God, they are useful for their action 
upon our minds. But conscience then comes in with its pro- 
test : " What, practise a pious fraud in order to effect an im- 
provement in your moral condition ! Pretend that you are 
praying to some Being beyond yourself, when you are, in fact, 
your own object! What charms, what Buddhist praying- 
machine can be more insincere than such a process ? Can the 
adoption of it make us more serious and truthful ? If 
not, what is that reaction upon our own characters which is 
urged as a defence of it ? 

I do not think the Unitarian has ever been able to answer 
these objections, and yet I am nearly sure that many Unita- 
rians would sooner die than give up the act of prayer, and that 
they believe it not to be the falsest, but the truest of all acts, 
that which is necessary to make them sincere, and keep them 
sincere. I do not doubt that the greater part of Unitarians, 
even those who retain Dr. Priestly's dogma of Necessity 
in their speculative creed, contrive to separate thd idea of Him 
they call Father, from that Necessity, They confess a Will ; 
they do not worship a mere God of Nature. And they can 
believe that this Will may govern them, in some different way 
from that in which He governs the trees, and flowers, and 
streams. This belief implies the possibility of some iw^ercowrsc ; 
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yes ! they must use that name^ however much it savors <rf' 
what they have been wont to call fanaticism ; no other wiB 
avail. ' But again the doubt occurs. " How can this inter- 
course take place ? Am I sure that I have any relation to ibis 
mysterious Will ? Are the words * speech and hearing' appli- 
cable to this subject ?" Consider these questions in all ways. 
You are afraid of traditions. I do not ask you to receive mine. 
You long to be rational. Use your reason upon this subject. 
And see whether the doctrine of a Mediator, one with the Fa- 
tiier, one with you, does not meet it, — ^whether anything 
else can. 

But think again ; some anguish drove you to prayer. I do 
not ask what it was. It might be the loss of reputation ; it 
might be the loss of a friend or child. Whatever it was, I am 
certain a sense of wrong, of remorse, of repentance, mingled 
with your sorrow : you had been hardly treated, but you were 
not quite blameless ; the friend was very dear, but you might 
have done more for him. That misery drove you to God ; but 
did it not also keep you from Him? There was a feeling of 
separation, not merely from the human being that was gone, 
But from Him. Was it overcome ? I do not say that it was 
not, for I believe that God has given the Son in whom He sees 
us, and in whom we may see Him, to be a ransom for allj to be 
testified in due time. 

But if you acknowledged that ransom, — if you accepted 
Christ's Sacrifice, as the assurance of His reconciliation with 
you, — ^would not that explain the sense of strife ; the union 
which is mightier than it ; the possibility, the infinite truth 
of prayer? And will not the thought, "Such an one is ever 
presenting His Sacrifice not for me, but for the whole family ; 
it is binding me to men as well as to God," — put an end to 
the struggle and selfishness of your prayers in time to come 
— without making them less earnest, less individual ? For 
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you must know, then, that you are not striving to get some- 
tiling which God is unwilling to give — that you are crying out 
for the victory of His Will over your own and over all others. 
And if you believe this Will is that all should be saved, and ^ 
should come to the knowledge of the truth, and that Christ 
has fulfilled this Will on earth, and is fulfilling it now, is it not 
BXK infinite comfort that yo^ur wishes are but the feeble echoes 
erf His? 

Yet there is something more wanted still to make your 
prayers real, and to explain that " reaction on your own minds'^ 
which you have talked of. Are not you conscioi^s very often 
of utt^ powerlessness, of a mind anything but disposed to 
good, anything but disposed to love or aid your fellow-men as 
you think God is loving and aiding them ? Would it not be a 
satisfaction, — ^not to your feelings only, but to your sincerity, — 
to believe that there is a Spirit who is urging us to those higher 
impulses to which we are so indisposed, who is lifting us above 
ourselves, who is drawing us to the Father of our Spirits ? I 
ask you to ponder these thoughts. If you entered into them, 
you would not at all be adopting the doctrines of this book. 
You might be leaving them and me, far behind you. You 
might be entering into a knowledge of God which I have never 
attained ; might be contemplating Christ's sacrifice' as I have 
been unable to contemplate it ; might be seeing the future con- 
dition of the world and God's judgment of it under aspects 
altogether dilfferent from mine. But you would be realizing all 
that I desire for myself, for you, for my brethren, because you 
would be committing us and yourselves to God. 

I should, indeed, be contradicting all I have said hitherto, 
and the deepest testimony of my soul, if I persuaded any Uni- 
tarian to pray as if that was true which as yet he does not 
believe to be true. Let him cling to his belief in a One God ; 
let him hold fast to the name of Father. I do not dread his 
zeal, but his indifierence ; not his grasp of his own convictions, 
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but his ioclination to use them as weapons against other m&L 
While we tise the doctrine of the Trinity in that way, I am 
certain we shall not believe it, whatever we may pretend 
While they think they know what that awful name " Father " 
means, because they can pronounce it, or what that wonderful 
word " Unity" means, because they can fight for it, they will 
not only not enlarge the circle of their convictions, but they 
will lose those that they have. Let them pray the Lord's 
prayer, determining that the first words of it shall not be mere 
words to them, — ^that they shall be such as sick people want 
who sigh for the morning ; as poor men want who toil in mines; 
as captives want who are chained together in loathsome 
prisons ; and I have no fear of their coming to acknowledge 
the whole name which we confess. Let them sigh for that 
Unity which all the strifes and divisions of the world are rend- 
ing, and I have no doubt they will learn to pray to as well as 
far a Spirit of Unity, or that their prayer will take the form of 
the old hymn of which we have this i^mple and noble version * 

Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And Thee of both, to be but one ; 
That through the ages all along 
This may be our endless song, — 
Praise to thy eternal merit. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 



NoTB. — As the remark in this passage on Komanist arguers applies 
directly to some Sermons of Mr. Manning'ls, on John, c. 17, t. 3, 1 cannot 
let it go forth -without saying, that I entirely acquit him of that which 
would be a great sin, the intention of interpolating our Lord's words. I 
can quite conceive that vehement opponents of Kome have read his 
Sermons without discovering that flaw in them. For the truth is, that 
we adopt this paraphrase as much as the Romanists do. Mr. Manning 
probably learnt it among English divines, and is making fair use of it 
against them now. What I hoped and believed was, that he had risen 
out of such a low notion of orthodoxy, to whatever society it belongs. In 
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the fcmrth yohime of Ms Sennons, p^bMshed shortlj before he left the 
BagUsh Church, there was such a yein of true Catholicity, such an 
assertLon of the highest Theology as the possession for all men, such a 
Tindication of the truth that the knowledge of God is Eternal Life, as it 
did one's heart good to meet with anywhere. Though there were suffi- 
cient indications in that yolume, that. the writer might not stayyery 
long amongst us, I could not help hailing it as a far nobler addition to 
the stores of English diyinity, than those yery exquisite^ probably more 
popular, but it seemed to me less masculine, discourses which Mr. Man- 
ning had put forth preyiously. I yentured to hope, — almost to prophecy, 
— that he might only be breaking the fetters of our Anglican system, 
and that eyen the new fetters of Romanism would not hinder him from 
being Catholic. Nor will I abandon that ^hope now. In a still more 
recent Sermon he has asserted the doctrine which I haye maintained in 
these Essays, that Loye is the groundwork of all Diyinity, with a 
breadth and fullness which I should rejoice to find in the Discourses of 
those whom he has forsaken. I trust, that he belieyes himself, and will 
teach others, that the Spirit of Love is also the Spirit of Truth, and that 
no lie is of the Truth : when he and we are posdessed by that conyiction, 
we cannot long be separate. 

In illustration of what I haye siud on the generioal distLnction between 
Time and Eternity, I should wish my readers to meditate these lines of 
Milton. 

" Fly, enyious Time, till thou run out thy race ; 
Call on the lazy, leaden-stepping hours, 
Whose sp^d is but the heayy plummet's pace ; 
And glut thyself with what thy womb devours, 
Which is no more than what is false and yain. 
And merely mortal dross : 
So little is our loss, 
So little is thy gain. 

For when, as each thing bad thou hast intomb'd 
And last of all thy greedy self consumed, 
Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss ; 
And joy shall overtake us as a flood, 
When everything that is sincerely good 
And perfectly divine, 
"With Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine 
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About tlie supreme throne 

Of Him to whose happy-making sight alone 

When once our heavenly-guided soul shall climb 

Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 

Attired with stars we shall for ever sit 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time." 
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ETERNAL LIFE AND ETERNAL DEATH. 



Here I might stop ; for the Trinity is, as I believe, the ground 
on which the Church stands and on which Humaoity stands; 
Prayer and Sacrifice are, I believe, the means whereby the 
Trinity is made known to us : in the Trinity I find the Love 
for which I have been seeking: in Prayer and Sacrifice I hold 
that we may become partakers of it. But here I cannot stop, 
for the Unitarians and multitudes who are not Unitarians, 
declare that all I have said is futile, for that there is another 
doctrine which contradicts the principle of my whole book, and 
yet which is as much an article of my faith as the Trinity 
itself. " Your Church," they say, " maintams the notion of 
everlasting punishment afler death. Consider what is included 
in that notion. You cannot thrust it into a comer as you might 
naturally wish to do. You cannot mention it as something by 
the way. If it is anything, it is fundamental. Theologians 
and popular preachers treat it as such. They start from 
it ; they put it forth as the ground of their exhortations. 
The world, according to them, lies under a sentence of 

(335) 
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condemnation. An immense — an incalculable — majority of aU 
that have been born into it, must, if their statements mean any- 
thing, if they are not merely idle frivolous rhetoric, be hope- 
lessly doomed. Their object is to point out how a few, a veiy 
few, may be saved from the sentence. All their doctrines 
therefore have this centre. Let them speak of Atonement 
Justification, Eegeneration ; — these are only different names 
to denote the methods by which certain men may have the 
comfort of feeling that they are not sharers in the condition to 
which God has consigned our race." . . 

" What is most appalling," the' objector continues, " to a 
person who takes the words of Scripture literally, is that tiie 
passages from which the proofs of this doctrine are derived, 
are found in the New Testament, in the discourses of Christ 
himself. Dr. John Owen especially draws the attention of his 
readers to the fact, that here and not in the Old Testament, 
which is supposed to contain the severer and sterner religion 
of the Law, the sentences concerning eternal perdition occur. 
There can be no doubt, that his observation is true, whatever 
reason may be given for it. Our fathers used to think that 
they could explain away such passages by giving a different 
force to the word Eternal^ when it is connected with blessed- 
ness, and when it is connected with punishment. But such 
philological tricks will not answer in our day. We feel the 
necessity of giving up the passages, of supposing that they 
were not spoken by Him to whom they are attributed, or that 
He was mistaken. But you dare not take that course." 

" It is a discouraging circumstance also," they ^ay, " that in 
respect of this tenet, theology has not gained by the Reforma- 
tion, but has lost considerably. The belief in hopeless punish- 
ment belongs, no doubt, as much to Romanism as to Protes- 
tantism. But how much are its extreme horrors mitigated by 
the admission of a Purgatory for a great multitude of human 
souls 1 To whatever abuses that notion may have been subjected 
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by superstition or cupidity, it is surely milder and more humane 
than the decree which goes fortii from so many pulpits in our 
laod; Understand^ sinners^ whatever be your offences^ whatever 
p&ur temptations^ the sanie irremediable anguish is prepared for 
you aU. Even in the Inferno of the Florentine poet, though 
all^hope was to forsake those who entered it, what traces there 
are of recollection and affection, what hints otf a moral improve- 
ment through suffering! With us, there is only one dark 
abyss of torment and sin for aU who, in the course of three- 
score years and ten, have not been brought to believe things 
which they could not believe or have never learnt, who have 
not abstained from acts which they have been taught from 
their youth up to commit." 

" Once more," they proceed, " experience, which is said to 
teach individuals a little — ^nations almost nothing — has taught 
dieologians, it seems, to be more outrageous, more contemp- 
tuous to human sympathies and conscience, than they used to be 
when all men bowed the neck to their yoke. This tenet must 
bo accepted with greater precision now than in the days gone 
by. The Evangelical Alliance, longing to embrace all Pro- 
testant schools and parties, makes it one of its nine articles of 
faith, one of those first principles which are involved in the 
very nature of a comprehensive Christianity. It is clear, that 
they are not solitary in their wish to give the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment this character. Your orthodox English 
Churchmen, though they may dissent from some of their opin- 
ions as too wide, will join heart and soul with them, whenever 
they are narrow and exclusive. They may suffer doubts and 
modifications in some points; on this, be sure, they will 
demand simple unqualified acquiescence." 

These statements may be heard in all circles, from young 

and old, from men and women, from persons longing to believe, 

from those who are settled down into indifference. Those who 

know, say that they are producing infidelity in the highest 
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classes; — hard working clergymen in the Metropolis con bear 
witness that they supply the most staple arguments to those 
who are preaching infidelity among the lowest. How impos- 
sible it is that I can pass them by, every one must perceive. 
They affect not one, but each of the principles which I have 
been discussing. If all these assertions are true, all that I 
have written is ftilse. I am bound, therefore, to examine 
which of them have a foundation and which have not For no 
one can doubt that there is a truth in some of them which can- 
not be gainsaid. 

I. I admit, without the slightest hesitation, that there is v^ 
much more about Eternity and eternal punishfhent in the €k)s- 
pel than in the Law, in the words of Christ than in the books 
of Moses and the Prophets. Let that point be well recollected 
and carefully reflected upon, in connexion with the opinion 
which all in some way or other entertain, in some language or 
other express, thawme New Testament is more completely a 
revelation of the(Xov^of God than the Old isj The two 
assertions must be reconciled. We cannot go on repeating 
them both, dwelling upon them both, drawing arguments from 
them both, while yet we feel them to be incompatible or con- 
tradictory. Let it be further conceded at once, that we can- 
not honestly get rid of this contradiction by attaching two dif- 
ferent meanings to the word atwywj in different applications. 
The subjects which it qualifies cannot affect the sense we put 
upon it. If we turn it the least awry to meet our convenience, 
we deal unfeithfully with the book which we profess to take 
as our guide. 

Starting from these premises, let us consider why it is that 
the New Testament has more to do with Eternity than the Old. 
I think no Christian will differ very widely from me when I 
answer, " it is because the living and eternal Gpd is more fully 
and perfectly revealed in the one than in the other. ^' In both 
He is discovering Himself to men ; in both He is piercing 
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through the mists which conceal Him from them. But in the 
one He is making Himself known chiefly in His relations to the 
visible economy of the world ; in the other He is exhibit- 
ing His own inward nature, and is declaring Himself as He is 
in Him who is the brightness of His glory, the express image 
of His person. Whenever the word Eternal is used,, then, in 
the New Testament, it ought first, by all ^-ules of reason, to be 
considered in reference to God. Its use when it is applied to 
Him, must determine all its other uses. There must be no 
shrinking from this rule, no efforts to evade the force of it ; for 
this is what wo agreed to condemn in the Unitarians and XJni- 
versalists of the last age, that they changed the force of the 
adjective at their pleasure, so that.it might not mean the same 
in reference to punishment as to life. How can we carry out 
this rule ? Shall w^e say that Eternal means, in reference to 
'God, "without beginning or end?" How then can we affix 
that meaning to Eternal, when we are speaking of man's bliss 
or misery ? Is that without beginning as well as without end ? 
" Oh no I you must leave out the beginning. That of course 
has nothing to do with this case." Who told you so ? How 
dare you play thus fast and loose with God's word ? How 
dare you fix the standard by which the signification of a word 
is to be judged, and reject that very standard a moment after ? 
But are there no better reasons why we should not affix 
this meaning, "without beginning and end," to the word 
aiidvioi when it is applied in the New Testament to God ? I 
quite agree that such a meaning might have seemed very 
natural to an ordinary Greek. The word might have been 
used in that sense by a classical author, or in colloquial lan- 
guage, without the least impropriety. But just the lesson 
which God has been teaching men by the revelation of Him- 
self was, that mere negatives are utterly unfit to express His 
being, His substance. From the very first, He had taught ^ 
His chosen people to look upon Him as the righteou: Being, <^ i 
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to believe that all their righteousnese was grounded on His. 
He had promised them a more complete knowledge of His 
righteousness. Every true Israelite bad looked to this know- 
ledge as His reward, as the deliverance from his enemies, as 
the satisfaction of his inmost longings, as the great blessing to 
his nation and to mankind, as well as to himself. His Bighte- 
ousness, His Truth, His Love, the Jew came more and more 
to perceive, were the substantial and eternal things, by seeldng 
which he was delivered from the worship of Gods of Time 
and Sense, as well as from the more miserable philosophical 
abstraction of a God who is merely a negative of time ; vrUh- 
out beginning and tvithout end. Therefore, when the Son was 
revealed, this is the language in which the beloved disciple 
speaks, " The life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
we declare unto you that eternal life which was with the Fa- 
ther, and which has been manifested unto us." This is l^ut a 
specimen of his uniform language. Yes, and I will be bold 
to say that his language interprets all the language of the New 
Testament. VThe eternal life is the righteousness, and truth, 
and love of God which are manifested in Christ Jesus; 
manifested to men that they may be partakers of tiiem, 
that they may have fellowship with the Father and with the 
Son. 1 This is held out as the eternal blessedness of those who 
seek God and love Him. This it is, of which our Lord'must 
have spoken in His last prayer, if he who reports that prayer 
did not misinterpret His meaning. 

Is it inconsistent, then, with the general object and character 
of the New Testament, as the manifestation of His love, tliat 
Eternity in all its aspects should come before us there as it 
does nowhere else, that there we should be taught what it 
means ? Is it inconsistent with its scope and object that there, 
too, we should be taught what the horror and awfulneas is, of 
being without this love, of setting ourselves in opposition to it ? 
Those who would not ow^i Christ in His brethren, who did 
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not visit Him when they were sick and in prison, go away, He 
said, into eternal or everlasting punishment. Are we affixing 
a new meaning to these words, or the very meaning which the 
cqptext demands, the only meaning which is consistent with 
the force that is given to the adjective by our Lord and His 
apostles elsewhere, if we say thatlthe eternal punishment is the 
punishment of beinpf without the knowledge of God , who is 
love, and of Jesus Christ, who has manifested it ; even as eter- 
nal life is declared to be the having the Jcnowledge of God and 
of Jesus Christ ? If it is right, if it is a duty, to say that Eter- 
nity in relation to God has nothinp; to do with time or duratiout^ 
are we not bound to say that also in reference to life or to 
punishment, it has nothing to do with time or duration ?7J 

II. What I have said respecting the New Testament will 
explain some phenomena, which have puzzled observers, in the 
opinions of the early Church upon this subject. Uniformity is 
not to be looked for. If any one expects to find that, he will 
be woefully disappointed. He will probably discover in all the 
Fathers a very strange, almost overwhelming, feeling that 
Christ had revealed eternity, the eternal world, the eternal 
God, as they had never been revealed before, that a quite new 
blessedness had been disclosed to men, that there was a tre- 
mendous disclosure of evil correspondent to that. But as in 
every case the wisest teachers of these centuries were but try- 
ing to catch the meaning of our Lord and His Apostles, some 
seeing it on one side, some on another ; — some through the 
refracting medium of a heathen education, some through the 
Jewish Scriptures, some through their own conflicts and the 
conflicts of their time ; — so was it here. One caught at this 
aspect of eternity, one at that. Here was an eloquent preacher 
who drew pictures of miseries to come, and mixed together 
material images with spiritual ideas. There was a Universalist 
who dwelt on the possibility of men being restored after ages 
of suffering to the favor of God. There was one who dreamed 
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of alternations of misery and blessedness. There were those 
who leamt in the dreadful strife with Manicheism the real dis- 
tinction of time and eternity, of life and death. There were 
those who, troubling themselves less with questions respecting 
the future state of men, dwelt on the eternity of the Father 
and the co-eternity of the Son, and showed how needfu] it was 
that no notions of time or duration should intrude themselves 
into such mysteries. The influence of these last men upon the 
Church was great ; so far as fixing the language of her formu- 
li^ries in questions respecting the distinction of temporal and 
eternal things, it was paramount. Even their anathemas 
against opponents, however reckless, as they pointed to a dis- 
belief which concerned the knowledge of God, kept up Ihe 
feeling in the Church that that knowledge constitutes Eternal 
Life, and that the loss of it is Eternal Death. But the prac- 
tical teachers naturally gave the form to the popular divinity. 
It is only wonderful that that divinity should have preserved 
so spiritual a tone as it did ; that a preacher like Chrysostom, 
for instance, should have spoken of the second death as the 
death of Sin, the loss of the moral being, when he must have 
been continually tempted to think that the coarse reprobates of 
Antioch and Constantinople needed only, and could only under- 
stand, threats of material brimstone. But God did not suffer 
the champion whom He had educated to be the opposer of 
courts and empresses, habitually to adopt the low policy which 
is so suitable to them, so shameful in tiie minister of Truth. 

Very different was the behavior of the bishops in the city 
which he ruled so righteously, a century and a half after his 
death. Yielding to the intrigues of a successor of Eudoxia, — 
in comparison with whom she was an angel, — a woman who 
had the greatest interest^ one would have thought, in behoving 
that the love of God might convert even the lowest victims of 
lust and hatred into His servants and children, — these reverend 
Fathers consigned Origen to endless perdition because he had 
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held the opinion that his fellow-beings were not intended for it. 
This example how far morality was interested in such decrees, 
— how much of grovelling submission on the part of ecclesias- 
tics to civil rulers was the cause of them, — ^might have led the 
'Western Church, which had other reasons for not esteeming 
very highly the orthodoxy of Justinian and Theodora, to pause 
before they advanced in the same course. But barbarians 
were crowding into the fold of Christ,, who brought with them 
all the dreams of a Walhalla. To govern was the function of 
the Latin Church ; theology was to be used as an instrument 
of government. Distinctions, once established, were to be 
carefully defended and enforced. But where none existed, the 
Church was to prove its capacity of embracing the nations, by 
adapting herself, with wonderful facility, to the superstitions 
which she found among them, by incorporating them into her 
own body of doctrine, by stooping to material influences and 
artifices, for the sake of moving those who were supposed to 
have little or nothing in them which could respond to a spiritual 
message. To a superficial and yet an honest observer, the 
whole course of Papal history looks merely like a series of 
these politic appeals to the appetites of the lower nature, for 
the sake of bribing them not to instigate crimes, or of enlisting 
them in the service of the Church, — nothing but a series of 
testimonies what crimes must be the result of such bribery, 
what a service that must be which secures the aid of such 
mercenaries. The efforts to materialize the terrgrs of the 
future world, and to make those terrors the great motives to 
obedience, — with the obedience which was actually produced 
by them, — at once suggest themselves as the most startling 
and decisive points in the evidence. The vision of a purgatory 
from which men might be delivered by prayers or by money, 
coming so much more near to the -conscience, suggesting so 
much more practical methods of proceeding than the mere 
distant background of hopeless torment, offers itself as the 
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nataral produot of a scheme, devised to act upon the fears and 
hopes of man, not drawn from the word of Gt>d. But a more 
careful student is not satisfied with this statement of the case, 
though he, is forced to confess that it is true. He perceives 
that there were words belonging to the popular language of 
the Latins, not derived from the Greek, which showed that the 
doctrine of the New Testament respecting eternal life and 
death, had still a hold upon the conscience of the Western 
Church. 

. What is Perdition but a loss ? What is eternal damnation, 
but the loss of a good which Gt)d had revealed to His crea- 
tures, of which He had put them in possession ? What a wit- 
ness there lay in these words, even when thrown about by the 
most random rhetorician, against the notion of a mere future 
prize to be won by men who could purchase it by sacrifices, 
of a future misery which God had designed for His creatures ! 
And the witness was not inoperative. The noblest Doctors of 
the Middle Ages did believe this to be the meaning of aU 
which they dreaded for themselves and for mankind. They 
did believe that Love was at the root of all things, and that to 
lose Love, was to lose all things. This was the ground of 
tiieir most passionate exhortations, whatever forms they might 
take. Whatever were the crudities of their intellects, ih\» was 
the undoubting testimony of their hearts. It was this inward 
conviction which made them tolerant of the idea of Purgatory 
— ^which allowed them to wink with a dangerous " OBconomy " 
at what they must have known were the abominations con- 
nected with it. They were afraid to limit the love which they 
felt had been so mighty for them and for the world. They did 
not dare to measure the sacrifice of Christ and His intercession 
by their notions. The deep conviction which they had of Evil 
as opposed to the nature of God, made them shudder as they 
looked down into that abyss. They would rather think of 
material punishments which might, elsewhere as here,.be God's 
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iDSfa-uments of acting upon the spirit to awaken it out of death. 
The great poem of the Florentine brings out this deeper theo- 
logy of the Middle Ages, in connexion with all the forms in 
which it was hidden. The loss of intellectual life, of the vision 
of God, is with him the infinite horror of hell. Men are in 
eternal misery, because they are still covetous, proud, loveless. 
The evil priest or pope is in the worst circle of all, because he 
has been brought most closely into contact with spiritual and 
eternal things. Even here, there are all varieties of evil, 
approximations to penitence and good. The purgatory is thd 
ascent, not out of material torments, but out of moral evil, into 
a higher moral state. The Paradise is the consummation of 
that state in the vision of perfect truth and love. Those who 
dwell there, are ever looking down upon the poor wanderers 
below, aware of their strifes, choosing guidlb for them, — it 
may be some poet of the old world, — who shall be helpers in 
their perplexity, who shall enable them to have a clearer vision 
of the order which lies beneath the confusions of the world, 
of the divine government to which all human governments 
must submit, and by which they must be judged. There may 
"be all material accidents about the poem, derived from the age 
in which it was written ; but that this is its theological sub- 
stance, I do not think any considerate reader has ever doubted. 
But whatever right we have to detect that theology, through 
its external coverings, in the writings of divines or of patriots, 
the two were inextricably blended in the popular as well as 
the scholastical teaching, and the darkness was endeavoring 
more and more to draw down the light into itself. In the 
period between Dante and the Reformation, there were many 
in Germany, in England, in France, — one noble Dominican at 
least in his own Florence, — who were laboring to disentangle 
the threads, and to teach Christendom that moral evil is the 
eternal misery from which they need to be delivered, the right- 
eousness of God the good-which they have to attain. But dilet- 
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tanti popes, who believed nothing and therefore were desirous 
that the world which they ruled should believe everything, 
who promoted letters by denying all knowledge to the people, 
who built churches to him who they said was the rock of the 
Church, by the help of missionaries who proved that it stood 
upon no rock but money, — these popes were consummating all 
the confusions that had been in the theology of the Church 
before j were establishing, once for all, the doctrine that the 
thing men have to dread is punishment and not sin, and that 
the greatest reward which the highest power in the Church 
can hold out is deliverance from punishment, not deliverance 
from sin. Let us understand it well ; it was against this doc- 
trine that Luther protested in his theses at Wittenberg. Every 
thing in these theses, eveiything in his subsequent career, turns 
upon the assertion that a man requires and desires punishment, 
not indulgence, when he has done evil ; that, if you cannot 
free him from evil you do him no service ; that Tetzel had 
therefore not only been robbing people of their money, had not 
only been uttering wild and blasphemous words about his own 
powers and the powers of those w^ho sent him, but that he 
had been promising that which it is not good for a man to 
have, which a man should most earnestly pray not to have, but 
to escape from, if it could bo given him for nothing. That 
which we call the great proclamation of the Reformation, that 
a man is justified by faith alone, becomes intelligible through 
this principle, and is not intelligible without it. Luther declared 
that what man wants is. freedom from sin and not freedom 
from punishment, that righteousness is the reward we crave 
for. And then he said, " This freedom, which no pope can 
give you, this reward which you can acquire by no efforts and 
labors of yours, God has given you freely in Christ. Believ- 
ing in Christ, the righteous One, you rise out of your own sins, 
you become righteous men, you are able to do righteous acts." 
And this doctrine, which we are told in our days is so fine and 
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abstract, that no men can listen to it or care for it, except some 
people of delicate and tender consciences, went through the 
length and breadth of Europe, spoke to the hearts of the com- 
monest handicraftsmen and laborers, was recognised by them 
as the message which they were waiting to hear, because it 
enabled them to obtain a moral standing ground and a moral 
life, which threats of future punishments and hopes of outward 
rewards had never won for them. 

The consequence of this doctrine where it was believed, was 
unquestionably to bring out the contrast between the good tmd 
evil state so distinctly and sharply, that the notion of any inter- 
mediate state between these, was vehemently rejected. Hell 
as the state of unrighteousness. Heaven as the state of right- 
eousness. Earth as the battle-field between the two, filled and 
possessed the mind. Even if purgatory had not been so con- 
nected with the system of indulgences, it could scarcely have 
found its place among the thoughts which vvere then driving all 
others before them. In the great Jesuit reaction of the six- 
teenth century, it recovered its hold upon numbers, who had 
, been dispossessed of it, because the social feelings and sympa- 
thies of men and their sense of an intimate connexion between 
the visible and the invisible world, for which the Middle Age 
theology, amidst all its confusions, had borne witness, had met 
with a very inadequate recognition in the different schools of 
the Reformation. But though this was the case, it is not true 
that Protestantism has pronounced more positively than Ro- 
manism did upon the future condition of men. So far as our ♦ 
own Church is concerned, the assertion is not only wide of the 
truth, but is directly in opposition to it. 

In the first draft of our Articles, in the reign of Edward VI., 
one was introduced, the forty -second, which contained a decree 
upon this subject. It was expressed in the most moderate 
terms. It merely declared that " They also are worthy of con- 
demnation who endeavor at this time to restore the dangerous 
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opinion, that all men, be they never bo ungodly, shall at Itmgth 
be saved, when they have suffered pain for tJieir sins a certain 
time appointed by God's justice.'* 

After what 1 have said of the character of the Reformation, it 
cannot be wonderful that those who had entered most into the 
spirit of it, should be most anxious to show that pain did not 
make amends for sin, and that the misery of sin does not con- 
sist in an arbitrary penalty affixed to it by God, who has sent 
His Son to make men righteous. On these grounds the Divines 
of Edward VI. 's reign might easily have excused themselves to 
their contemporaries, and even to their successors, for adopt- 
ing an Article which had already been sanctioned at Augs- 
burg. Nevertheless it has been contended, with great reason- 
ableness, from the expression " at this time," and from two 
other Articles which are found in the same draft, that this 
sentence was devised to meet a special emergency. The 
Anabaptists, among a number of other tenets, all of which had 
taken a sensual and a revolutionary form, had propounded 
some theory like that which thd Reformers here denounced. 
Every one knows how eager Lutherans, Calvinists, and English 
Reformers were to disclaim sympathy with those who had done 
so much to make the new doctrilfes odious in the eyes of 
Europe. It was very likely indeed that this eagerness should 
be exhibited in any careful digest of their own doctrines. But 
the dread of the danger had subsided in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It had not, indeed, so subsided that the framers 
of the Articles in that reign thought it safe to omit a special 
denunciation of the doctrine of comm unity of goods. B ut they 
could venture, and they seized the privilege, to strike out the 
forty-second Article. 

This statement is not mine. It is the justification which is 
offered for the compilers of our Articles, by those who would 
have wished them to dogmatize most peremptorily on the sub- 
ject. Taking their explanation, the evidence that the members 
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of the Church of England have perfect freedom on this subject, 
is irresistible. It is scarcely possible to invent a case in one's 
mind, which would be equally strong. Mere silence might be 
accounted for. But here is omission, careful considerate omis- 
sion, in a document for future times, of that which had been 
too hastily admitted, to meet an emergency of that time. The 
omission was made by persons who probably were strong in 
the belief that the punishment of vncked men is endless, but 
who did not dare to enforce that opinion upon others ; above 
all, who did not dare to say that the words Eternal and Ever- 
lasting, which they knew had such a profound and sacred 
meaning in reference to God Himself, and to the revelation of 
his Son, could be shrivelled and contracted into this signifi- 
cation. 

III. I have answered two of the objections at some length. 
I have considered how it is that the New Testament speaks 
more of eternal life and of eternal punishment than the Old ; 
bow the usage of the words in the New Testament explains 
that fact, and is explained by it; how, instead of interfering ^^^ 
with the assertion of St. Paul, that it is the tvill of God^ that 
oM men should be savedj and of St. John, that God is love ; 
"without these words, the others would be inexplicable. Next, 
the charge that there has been a tendency throughout the his- 
tory of the Church to determine the limits of God's love to 
men, and to speak of all but a few as hopelessly lost, but that 
this tendency has been much more marked and strong in Pro- 
testants than in Eomanists, so that we are much more bound 
by the opinion than they were, — I have met by a sketch of the 
history of opinion upon this subject, which, however slight, I 
believe is accurate, and will bear examination. And I have 
come to the conclusion, that the deepest and most essential 
part o^ the theology previous to the Reformation, bore witness 
to the factjhat eternal life is the knowledge of God who is 
Love, and eternal death the loss of that knowledge ; that it 
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waa the superficial theology, — ^that which belonged to the Pa- 
pal system as such, — which interfered with this belief; that it 
was the great effort of the Reformation to sweep away that 
superficial theology, in order that Eighteousness and Evil, 
Love and Hatred, might stand out as the two eternal oppo- 
sites; the one as the eternal life which Gk>d presents to men — 
the other &s the eternal death which they choose for them- 
selves, and which consists in being at war with His love. I 
have now to consider the third statement, that, whatever may 
have been the case at the time of the Eeformation, theologians 
have in our age become entirely positive and dogmatic upon 
this subject ; that upon it they can brook no doubt or diversity 
of opinion ; that in fact, they hold that a man is as much 
bound to say ** I believe in the endless punishment of the 
greater portion of mankind " as " I believe in God the Father, 
in God the Son, and in G^d the Holy Ghost." 

I wish that I felt as able to controvert these propositions as 
the others. But I am bound to admit that the evidence for 
I them is very strong. Perhaps I may be permitted to trace 
some of the causes which have led to this state of feeling. 
They will account, I think, for the existence of it, at least un- 
der certain modifications, in very good men. They will explain 
what are likely to be the issues of it if it is not counteracted. 
They may help to show English Chftrchmen, and especially 
English Clergymen, what their standing-ground is, and what 
their obligations are, if they are really stewards of the everlas- 
ting Gospel. 

J . Every one must be aware how much the philosophical 
teaching under which we have grown up, unconsciously modi- 
fies our thoughts and opinions on a multitude of subjects which 
we suppose to be beyond its range. Luther's first battles, as 
his letters show us,, were with Aristotle : he found how much 
the habits of thought learnt from him, and consecrated in the 
schools, interfered with the understanding of St. Paul. He 
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wanted his pupils to look directly at the sense of Scripture ; 
they came with certain preconceived notions which they impu- 
ted to the Sacred writers ; any one who construed them with- 
out reference to these notions was supposed to depart from 
their natural, simple meaning. It was not that Aristotle might 
not be an exceedingly useful teacher for certain purposes ; but 
what Bacon discovered to be true of him in the investigation 
of Nature, Luther discovered to be true in the investigation of 
Scripture. His logical determinations and arrangements, even 
his accurate observations, hindered the student, who was not 
to bring wisdom, but to seek it. 

What Aristotle was to the German in the sixteenth century, 
John Locke is to an Englishman in the nineteenth. His 
dogmas have become part of our habitual faith ; they are ac- 
cepted without study, as a tradition. In this respect he resem- 
bles his predecessor. Proscribed at first by divines for the 
Essay on the Understanding more than for his politics or his 
interpretations of Scripture, just as Aristotle was proscribed 
by popes in the twelfth century, — divines now assume that^ 
Essay to be the rule and measure of thought and language, 
even as in the thirteenth century the Stagirite Metaphysics 
became the rule and measure of thought and language to 
all orthodox schoolmen. But there is this difference. Aris- 
totle belongs merely* to the schools; Locke connects the 
schools with the world. He found a number of mystifications 
which doctors were canonising. He courageously applied 
himself to the removal of them. The conscience of ordinary 
men recognised him as their champion. He spoke to the love 
of the simple and practical, in which lies the strength of the 
English characterl He asked men who were using phrases 
which they had inherited, and to which they attached no mean- 
ing, to give an account of them, and if they could not, to sur- 
render them. It was evident that he had an immense advan- 
tage over his opponents, because he understood himself, and 
because he had determined to be faithful to his own convic- 
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tuma. He succeeded in persuadiDg those who believed very 
little, not to pretend to believe more than they did. Who cau 
doubt that this was a good and great service to mankind ? Bui 
it involved this consequence. If men should chance hereafter 
to discover that some of the principles held by their ancestors 
bad a substance and meaning in them', however little that 
substance and meaning might be represented in the dialect of 
the day, there would be considerable diflaculty in recovering 
the possession. It would be supposed that the good sense of 
a great man had settled the question for ever, and those who 
knew little how it had been settled or what there was to settle, 
would be just as zealous in discountenancing and ridiculing 
any further investigation, as if they were bowing to a dictator 
— not accepting help from one who had protested against dic- 
tation. 

When any one ventures to say to an English audience, that 
Eternity is not a mere negation of time, that it denotes some- 
thing real, substantial, before all time, he is told at once that 
he is departing from the simple intelligible meaning of words; 
' that he is introducing novelties ; that he is talking abstractions. 
This language is perfectly honest in the mouths of those who 
use it. But they do not know where they learnt it They did 
not get it from peasants, or women, or children. They did not 
get it from the Bible. They got it from Locke. And if I find 
that I cannot interpret the language and thoughts of peasants 
and women, and children, and that I cannot interpret the plain- 
est passages of the i^ible or the whole context of it, while I 
look through the Locke spectacles, — I must cast them aside. 
I am sure Locke would wish me to do so, for I believe he was 
a thoroughly honest man, and one who desired nothing less in 
the world, than that he should become an oppressor to the spi- 
rits which he supposed he was setting free. 

Here then is one cause of our present state of feeling respect- 
ing the question which I am now considering; here is a proof 
how much that state of feeling must affect a multitude of sub- 
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jects, besides that of everlasting punishment. "When the Scrip- 
tures speak of Eternity they must mean endlessness ; they can 
mean nothing else. To be sure they do mean something else, 
when they speak of God's eternity ; but we have only to put 
in also * without beginning ' to that, and all is right." The 
divines who use such language, are supported by those who 
most object to the conclusion which they deduce from it. The 
old Unitarian cannot give up Locke. The orthodox Dissent- 
ers have always supposed that he must be right, because 
Churchmen disliked him for his notions of government and 
toleration. Practical men suspect that some German mysti- 
cism must be near, when his decrees are disputed. And those 
who have no dread of this mysticism, and who know that the 
explorers of other nations have passed beyond the Hercules 
pillars, within which our navigators confine themselves, and 
have even affirmed the existence of islands and continents where 
Locke supposed there was nothing but ocean, yet ask " what 
that has to do with old Hebrews like Paul or John ? of course 
they knew nothing about these islands and continents. The 
coarsest, most material view of things is most suitable to them." 
Nearly all people therefore in this country, who speak on such 
matters, are agreed that the words of the Gospel, if they were 
taken strictly and fairly, must have the hardest (I do not say the 
most awful, for I believe the sense I contend for is much more 
awful) meaning which has ever been given them. Only the tens 
and hundreds of thousands who cannot speak, dissent from 
that decision. 

2. However hard and exclusive the Eomish Church may have 
been, — though the great complaint we make of her is, that she 
excommunicates those who are members of the body of Christ 
as much as she is, — ^it is impossible not to see that she takes up 
a position which looks, at least, much more comprehensive than 
that of the Protestant bodies. She assumes the Church to 
represent mankind. The day before Good Friday, the Pope 
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blesses the universe. The sacrifice which she presents day bj 
day, is declared to be that sacrifice which was made for the sins 
of the whole world. We believe that the strongest witness we 
have to bear is, that the sacrifice was made once for all ; that our 
acts do not complete it, but are only possible because it is com- 
plete, that they are grounded upon our right to present that con- 
tinually to the Father, with which He has declared Himself well 
pleased. We aught^ therefore, to assert the redemption of man- 
kind more distinctly than they do. But it is clear that in prac* 
tice we do not seem to the world to do so, nor seem to our- 
selves to do so. The distinctiveness, the individuality of Pro- 
testantism is its strength, as I have maintained before in these 
Essays. But close to that strength is its greatest weakness, 
that which we all feel, — ^which all, in some sort, confess, — ^which 
is the root of our sectarianism — which is continually kept alive 
by it; and yet, which is destroying the very bodies that it has 
created. What is the consequence to theology 1 The religious 
men, the saved men, are looked upon as the exceptions to a 
rule ; the world is fallen, outcast, ruined ; a few Christians, 
about the signs and tokens of whose Christianity each sect dif- 
fers, have been rescued from the ruin. I have had to speak in 
almost every page of this book, respecting the habit of mind 
to which this opinion appertains ; and to show how it is at war 
with all the articles of the Christian faith. I only wish to point 
out here, how it bears upon the subject of everiasting salvation 
and damnation. Damnation does not mean what its etymology 
would lead us to suppose that it means, what it certainly did 
mean to the Church in former days, amidst all its perplexities 
and Qonfusions. It is not the loss of a mighty gift which has 
been bestowed upon the race. Men are not regarded as reject- 
ing the counsel of God against themselves. God is represented 
as the destroyer. Nay, Divines go the length of asserting— 
even of taking it for granted, — that our Lord Himself taught 
this lesson to His disciples when He said, "And I say unto you 
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my friends, Be not afraid of them which kill the body, and after 
that, have no more that they can do ,* but I will forewarn you 
whom ye shall fear : Fear him which, after he hath killed, 
hath power to cast into hell, yea, I say unto you, fear him. 
Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings ? and not one of 
thorn is* forgotten before God. But even the very hairs of your 
bead are all numbered. Foaifnot, therefore ; ye are of more 
value than many sparrows." We are come to such a pass, as 
actually to suppose that Christ tells those whom He calls His 
friends^ not to be afraid of the poor and feeble enemies who 
can only kill the body, but of that greater enemy who can destroy 
then- very selves, and that this enemy is — ^not the devil, not the 
spirit who is going about seeking whom he may devour, not 
him who was a murderer from the beginning, — ^but that God 
who cares for tiie sparrows ! They are to be afraid lest He 
who numbers the hairs of their head should be plotting their 
ruin ! Does not this interpretation, which has become so fami- 
liar, that one hears it without even a hint that th^e is another, 
show lis on the edge c^ what an abyss we are standing, how 
likely we are to confound the Father of lights with the Spirit 
of darkness ? 

While this temper of mind continues, it is absolutely inevi- 
table that we should not merely look upon the immense majo- 
rity of our fellow-creatures as doomed to perdition, but that we 
should regard the Gospel as itself pronouncing their doom. 
The message which, according to this view of the case, Christ 
brings from Heaven to earth is, " Your Father has created 
multitudes whom He means to perish for ever an'd ever. By 
my agony and bloody sweat, by my cross and passion, I have 
induced Him in the case of an inconceivably small minority to 
forego that design." Dare we state that proposition to our- 
selves, dare we get up into a pulpit and preach it ? But if we 
dare not, seeing it is a matter of life and death, and there must 
be no trifling or equivocation about it, let us distinctly tell our- 
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Belres what we do mean, and if we find that a blasphemous 
thought has mingled with oiu* belief hitherto, let us confess that 
thought to God, and ask Him to deliver us from it 

3. I cannot wonder that Divines, even those who would 
shrink with horror from such a view of God's character and 
Uis Gospel as this, should crave for some more distinct appre- 
hensions, nay even statements i^pecting eternal punishment, 
than might perhaps be needful in former days. It is quite 
clear, that the words which go forth from our pulpits on the 
subject, have no effect at all upon cultivated men of any class, 
except the effect of making them regard om* other utterances 
with indifference and disbelief They do not think Uiat we put 
faitii in our own denunciations. They ask, how it is possible 
for us to go about and enjoy life if we do ; how, if we do, we 
can look out upon the world that is around us and the world 
that has been, without cursing the day on which we were 
born ? They say that we pronounce a general sentence, and 
then explain it away in each particular case ; they say, that we 
believe that God condemns the world generally, but that 
under cover of certain phrases which may mean anything or 
nothing, we can prove that, on the whole, He rathw intends it 
good than ill. They say, that we call upon them to praise Him 
and give Him thanks, and that what we mean is, that they are 
to testify emotions towards Him which they do not feel, and 
which His character, as we represent it, cannot inspire, in 
order to avert His wrath from them. Cultivated men, I say, 
repeat these things to one another. If we do not commonly 
hear them, it is because they count it rude ever to tell us what 
they think. Poor men say these same things in their own assem- 
blies with more breadth an J honesty, not wishing us to be 
ignorant of their opinions respecting us. And though these 
considerations, so far as tiiey concern ourselves, may not move 
us, how can we help being moved by their effect on tiiose 
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who utter tiiem ? If we believe that the words Eternal Dam- 
nation or Death have a very terrible significance, such as the 
Bible tells us they have, is it nothing that they should be 
losing all their significance for our countrymen ? Is it nothing 
that they should seem to tlj^m mere idle nursery-words that 
frighten children, but with which men have nothing to do ? Is 
it nothing, that a vague dream of bliss hereafter into which 
righteousness and goodness do not enter, which has no relation 
to God, should tioat before the minds of numbers, but that it 
should have just as little power to awaken them to any higher 
or better life, as the dread of the future has to keep them 
from any evil ? 

The members of the Evangelical Alliance perceive, more or 
less cle^ly, that this is the state of things which has increased 
and is increasing, among us. They hear of a vugue TJniver- 
salism being preached from some pulpits in America and on 
the Continent. They think that notion must encourage sinners 
to suppose that a certain amount of punishment will be enough 
to clear oflf their scores, and to procure them ultimate bliss. 
" You are relaxing the strictness of your statements," they say, 
'* just when they need to be more stringent, because all moral 
obligations are becoming laxer, because people are evidently 
casting off then: fear, without obtaining ajiy thing better in the 
place of it. Therefore they conclude that such freedom must 
be checked. It cannot answer, they think, now, however it 
may have answered heretofore, to leave any loop-hole for 
doubt about the endless punishment of the wicked. 

I have stated the arguments which I think m^^ have inclined 
worthy and excellent men to arrive at this conclusion ; though 
I believe a more fatal one, one more certain to undermine the 
truth which is in their hearts, and which they are seeking to 
defend, cannot be imagined. We do, it seems to me, need to 
have a more distinct and awful idea of eternal death and eter- 
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nal punisfament than we have. I use both words, Death and 
Fumshment, that I may not appear to shrink from the sense 
which is contained in either. Punishment, I believe, seems to 
most men less dreadful than death, because they cannot separ- 
ate it from a punisher, because tJiey believe, however faintly, 
that he who is punishing them is a Fattier. The thought of 
His ceasing to punish them, of His letting them alone, of His 
leaving them to themselves, is the real, the unutterable hoiTor. 
A man may be living wittiout God in the world, he may be 
trembling at His Name, sometimes wishing that He did not 
exist ; and yet if you told him that he was going where there 
would be no God, no one to watch over him, no one to care 
for him, the news would be almost intolerable. We do shrink 
from this ; all men, whatever they may fancy, are more appal- 
led at the ttioughts of being friendless, homeless, fatherless, 
than at any outward terrors you can threaten them with. I 
know well how the conscience coofuses this anticipation wife 
that of meeting God, with being brought face to face with Him. 
The mixture of feelings adds infinitely to the horror of them. 
There is a sense of wrath abiding on the spirit which has re- 
fused the yoke of love. This is one part of the misery. There is 
a sense of loneliness and atheism. This is another. And 
surely this, this is Ike bottomless pit which men see before 
them, and to which they feel that they are hurrying, when they 
have led selfish lives, and are growing harder, and colder, and 
darker every hour. Can we not tell them that it is even so, 
that this is the abyss of death, that second death, of yrhich all 
material images oflfer only the faintest picture ? Will not that 
show them more clearly what life is, the risen life, the eternal 
life, that which was with the Father and has been manifested 
to us ? Will it not enable us to say, " This life is that for 
which God has created man, for which He has redeemed man 
in His Son, which He is sending His Spirit to work out in 
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man ?" Will it not enable us to say, " This eternal death is 
that from which Grod sent His Son to deliver men, from which 
He has delivered them ? If they fall into it, it is because they 
choose it, because they embrace it, because they resist a power 
which is always at work to save them from it." By delivering 
such a message as this to men, should we not be doing more 
to make them aware how the revelation of God's righteous- 
ness for the redemption of sinners is at the same time the 
revelation of the wrath of Gtod against all unrighteousness and 
ungodliness ? Would not such a message show that a Gospel 
of eternal love must bring out more clearly than any mere law 
can, that state which is the resistance to it and the contradic- 
tion of it ? But would not such a message at the same time 
present itself to the conscience of men not as an outrage 
on their experience, but as the faithful interpreter of it, not as 
disproving everything that they have dreamed of the willing- 
ness of God to save them, but as proving that He is willing and 
able to save them to the very uttermost ? 

Suppose instead of taking this method of asserting the truth 
of all God's words, the most blessed and the most tremendous, 
we reject the wisdom of our forefathers and enact an article 
declaring that all are heretics and deniers of the truth, who do 
not hold that Eternal means endless, and that there cannot be 
a deliverance from eternal punishment What is the con- 
sequence "f Simply this, I believe : the whole Gospel of God 
is set aside. The state of eternal life and eternal death is not 
one we can refer only to the future, or that we can in any wise 
identify with the future. Every man who knows what it is to 
have been in a state of sin, knows what it is to have been in a 
state of death. He cannot connect that death with time ; he must 
say that Christ has brought him out of thd bonds of eternal 
death. Throw that idea into the future and you deprive it of 
all its reality, of all its power. I know what it means all too 
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well whUe you let me coDnect it with my present and pearsonal 
being, with the pangs of conscience which I suffer now. It 
becomes a mere vague dream and shadow to roe, when you 
project it into a distant world. And if jou take from me the 
belief that God is always righteous, always maintaining a fight 
with evil, always seeking to bring His creatures out of it, you 
take everything from me, all hope now, all hope in the world 
to come. Atonement, Bedemption, Satisfaction, Eegeneration, 
become mere words to which there is no counterpart in 
reality. 

I ask no one to pronounce, for I dare not pronounce myself, 
what are the possibilities of resistance in a human will to the 
loving will of God. There are times when they seem to m^— 
thinking of myself more than of others — almost infinite. But I 
know that there is something which must be infinite. I am 
obliged to believe in an abyss of love which is deeper than the 
abyss of death : I dare not lose faith in that love. I ank into 
death, eternal death if I do. I must feel that this love is com- 
passing the universe. More about it I cannot know. But 
Gk>d knows. I leave myself and all to Him. 

It is of this faith that some are seeking to rob us. Have we 
made up our minds to surrender it ? Have we resolved that 
the belief in Endless Punishment shall be not a tenet which 
any one is at liberty to hold, — as any one is at liberty to 
hold the notion that the elements are changed in the Lord^s 
Supper, provided he does not force the notion upon me, and 
will come with me to eat of a feast which is beyond all notions, 
— but the tenet of the Church to which every other is subor- 
dinate; just as Transubstantiation has become in, the Eomish 
Church since it has been declared essential to all who partake 
of the Eucharist ? Let us consider, not chiefly what we are 
accepting, but what we are rejecting, before we tamely sub- 
mit to this new imposition. 
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There is one other consideration which I would impress very 
earnestiy upon my brethren— especially upon the Clergy, be- 
fore I conclude. The doctrine of endless punishment is avow- 
edly put forward as necessary for the reprobates of the worid, 
tiie publicans and harlots, though perhaps religious men might 
dispense with it. Now, 1 find in our Lord's discourses, that 
when He used such words as these, " Ye serpents, ye gener- 
ation of vipers, how shall ye escape the damnation of hell '?'* 
He was speaking to religious men, to doctors of thef-law ; but 
that when He went among publicans and sinners, it was to 
preach the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. 

Does not this diflference show that our minds are very 
strangely at variance with His mind'? Ought not the discov- 
ery to make us think and to make us tremble ? I am certain 
that we who are in continual contact with eternal things do 
require to remind ourselves what danger we are in of losing 
. these things. Spiritual pride is the essential nature of the 
Devil. To be in that, is to be in the deepest hell. Oh ! how 
little are all outward sensual abominations in comparison of 
this ! And surely to those who are sunk in those abomina- 
tions, no message wiQ avail but that which He who knew what 
was in man delivered. Freedom to the captives, opening of 
sight to them that are blind, a power near them which is migh- 
tier than the power of the Devil, a Father and a Son and a 
Spirit who are willing and able to bring them out of darkness 
and the shadow of death — this was the news which turned the 
circumcised and the uncircumcised, the children of God's cov- 
enant, those who were afar off, the cornlpt men and women 
of the most corrupt period in history, into saints and martyrs. 
We deliberately proclaim that this method will not avail for 
us 1 What is this but saying that we have not faith in that 
which the Apostle declares to be the power of God unto sal- 
vation ; that we have substituted for it an earthly and Tarta- 
16 
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rean maehinery of our own ? May Gk>d preserve uafrom sach 
apostasy 1 May He teach us again by mighty evidence l^at 
when we preach the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ohost, we invade the realm of Death and Eternal Night, 
and open the kingdom of Heaven 1 
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NOTE ON THE ATHANASIAN CEEED. 

Theek are those who will say, " Your explanation of the word 
Eternal in the New Testament may be the trae one. It certainly 
accords with what we have been wont to think its peculiar characteris- 
tics, better than the one which is given in popular sermons. It even 
seems to throw a light on a phrase which is very common in those 
sermons, the loss of the soul, which ought to have a spiritual sense, one 
'^ould suppose, and which continually receives a very carnal and mate- 
rial one. And it is at least possible, that if Eternal punishment denotes 
in Scripture, Spiritual punishment, portions of its language which seem 
"to contain threatenings of outward sufferings may, without losing their 
literal force, receive a new character by being referred to this leading 
principle. We can understand this ; we.may be glad at least to try 
your method, and see whether the words of Apostles and Evangelists 
"Will bear the application of it. But can you accept it honestly? Are 
you not tied by formularies which bind you to another maxim 7 Must 
not these be thrown aside before you can freely and fjdrly give a force 
"to the words Eternal or Everlasting Punishment, Fire, Death, or Damna- 
tion, which they do not convey to the ears and eyes of ordinary hearers 
and readers ?" 

It win be iifiro0md that T have already given a partial answer to this 
question. To ^ -i^.,^ one naturally turns for definitions of words, 

|ti(^|iq| ^ ,s. hi tho Articles we find no definition of the 

-E iiJLr. They arc not merely silent on the doo- 
^ImivLii. Tho riiiniers of them have refused to 
"Ilb arc only one part of our formu- 
arc^ expected to use daily; we 
aa from the early ages — the ages 

ied that I am teaching a meaning 
try porsauj the peasant or woman. 
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cannot take in, which can onfy be understood by the most learned 
thedogian or metaphysician. I utterly deny the chaiige. I say that I 
haye been forced into the belief oi an Eternal world or kingdom, which 
is about us, in which we are living, which has nothing to do with lime, 
by prayers. These common prayers which I offer up with peasants, 
and women, and children, have taught me that there is an Eternal Life 
which is emphatically a present life, (not according to a doctrine which 
I have listened to lately with astonishment, alike for its logic and theo- 
logy — SkfiOure life begun in the present;) and that this Eternal 
life consists in the knowledge of God; and that 1^ loss of the 
knowledge of God is the loss of it And I say that simple people do 
believe in this life, do grow in the perception of it as they pray, do cast 
aside, as they pray, that other nolicm which is so plausible' to the 
senses and the carnal understandings, and which doctors find it so hard 
to escape. Negatively, then, the Prayers define nothing about Eternity, 
for definitiem is not the office of prayer. Positively, they are the great 
means of leading thousands into a practical apprehension of that mean- 
mg of Eternity, which I have deduced fix)m the New Testament. But 
these prayers carry us further stilL We have no prayers, thank God ! 
for the dead as such. How can we, when Christ says that all live to 
God? We have no masses for the dead. How can we 1 The sacri- 
fice is complete; we cannot make it more perfect than it is. But 
prayer does break down the barriers between the visible and invisible 
world, and in prayer we cannot set it up again, however in oiu* theories 
we may. Christ's sacrifice compasses the whcde universe ; we cannot 
limit the extent of its operation by measufes of space or time. When 
we pray for " all men^^ how dare we limit the Spirit who is teaching us 
to pray, and affirm that we will not pray fsx any but those who are in 
certun conditions with which we are acquainted ! When we meet to 
hdd communion with Him who has given BQmself for the world, how 
dare we declare for whom He shall or shall not |Nresent His all-em- 
bracing sacrifice ! s Are we wiser or more loving than He is ? Do we 
wish better things for mankind than He does, from whom all our good 
and loving thoughts proceed ? 

Next as to the Creeds. The negative evidence for the Apostles' and 
the Mcene — our dmly popular Creeds — ^is decisive. They speak of a 
Judgment of quids and dead. T^iey speak of Eternal Life. They con- 
tain no sentence about future Pimishment But the positive evidence, 
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from their eflfect on those who utter them, is stronger still. They are 
expressions of Trust ,- Trust m a Father, a Son, and a Spirit. Augus- 
tine taught them to the Heathens in Afiica, as witnesses that there is 
a God of Infinite Charity, utterly unlike the gods whom they wor- 
shipped. Our missionaries, I hope, use them for the same purpose. 
AH who say them with their hearts feel that they are flying to God 
from their enemies—Death, Hell, the Devil. 

But the Athanasian Creed 1 Does not that settle the question? I 
think it does. There, indeed, we find no more definition of Eternity 
than we do in the other Creeds. But we do find sentences about 
Punishi#fent to which there is nothing corresponding elsewhere. They 
are such sentences as I affirm could not have been introduced and could 
not be repeated by any honest or Christian man, if the idea of Eternal 
life, as conasting in the knowledge of God, and of Eternal Death, as 
consisting in the absence of that knowledge, were not practically the 
idea of the old time as well as of our own ; however in our formal 
writings we may deny it. 

Eleven years ago I expressed what were then my opinions on this 
subject, in a book not addressed to Unitarians. I said that I could not 
agree with Mr. Coleridge in thinking that this Creed contradicted the 
Nicene, on the subject of the subordination of the Son to the Father; 
that, if it forced me to pronounce judgment on any person, I would 
not have laid myself under the obligation of reading it, — whatever 
Church might adopt it, — because I should be violating an express com- 
mand of Christ ; that I never had felt myself encouraged or tempted by 
it to pass sentence on those who differed with me most on the subject 
of the Trinity ; that, on the contrary, I had felt it was passing sentence 
on my own tendencies "to confound the Persons, and to divide the 
Substance ;" that these tendencies in me, I knew, had nothing to do 
with intellectual formulas, but with moral corruptions, from which 
many who are called heretics may be freer than I am ; that I doubted 
whether we should gain in Truth or Charity by casting away this 
Creed, because I looked upon it as a witness, that eternal life is the 
knowledge of God, and that eternal death is Atheism, the being without 
Him.* I have not seen any cause to alter these opinions. I feel, 
indeed, that every year of fresh experience, as it should ground us more 
in principles, should make us more diffident of our own judgment on 

* " Kiiij?dom of Christ, or flints to a Quaker," vol. ii. p. 648. 
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qneetionfl of expediency. Though the Creed, instead of tempting ub to 
condemn others, has, I think, often orercome our inclination to ocmdemn 
tJiem — (for the more tremendous its language, the less we ca& dare to 
bring any indiridual within the scope of it ;) though some sentences of 
it, those especially concerning " the taking oi the Manhood into Qod, 
the reasonable soul and flesh, the perscnis, and substance," have thrown 
a clear broad light into dark passages of my mind, and I doubt iK>t, 
have taught my brethren more ; yet, if it does cause any <^ those for 
whom Christ died to stumble, if it hinders any from Altering into the 
mystery of God's lore, I hope He will not suffer us to retain it Fot 
that which is meant as a witness of Him, must be giyen up, iike the 
brazen serpent, if it ceases to be so, or is made an instrument oi turning 
men*s eyes from EGm. Still 1 cannot help thinking that the reasons 
generally ui*ged for abandoning it are not charitable, and that submis- 
sion to them will not conduce to charity. 1 find persons objecting, 
first, that the basis of our feUowship should not be laid in Theology, in 
principles concerning the nature of Ood. Secondly, that Eternal Pun- 
i^unent or Dea^ may be denounced against those who hold certun 
opinions on certain subjects, — probably on the subject of the Trinity, — 
bat should not be denoimced against those who do not think ^ thus " or 
" thus " concerning it 

On the first proposition I haye spoken much in these Essays, and 
have endeavored to show that any basis of fellowship but a Theological 
one, — any basis of human consciousness, or of mere materiahsm, — must 
be narrow and ezclusiye, one on which an edificb of superstition will 
certainly be reared, one which must be protected by persecution. On 
the second pdnt I would observe, that if the Creed had meant tha,t the 
not hdding certain intellectual notions concerning the Trinity involved 
the penalty of everlasting death, it would consign to destruction, not 
heretics, — extreme or moderate, — but every peasant, every child, nearly 
every womjm in every congregation in which it is read, seeing that 
these (thank God !) have formed no such intellectual conceptions, that 
the majority are not capable of forming them. And the few persons it 
would count worthy of eternal life, are a set of schoolmen, the best of 
whom pray every day and hour that they may become as little chil- 
dren, and have the faith which those have who do not look upon the 
subject from a logical point of view at all. Lastly, it would directly 
contradict its own most solemn assertions. If we could comprehend 
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this troth in an intellectaal statement) the Father would not be bicomr 
prehensible, the Son mcomprehensible, the Holy Ghost mcomprehen- 
sifole. But eimce there is no alternative between this utterly monstrous 
imagination, and that which supposes the Creed to affirm the knowledge 
of God and eternal life to be the same ; and therefore the denial, — not 
in the letter, but in the spirit^ — ^not intellectually and outwardly, but " 
morally and inwardly, — of the Father, Son, and Spirit, to be eternal 
death, — I cannot help thinking that, with all its fierce language, it has 
a gentler heart than some of those who get themselyes credit for Tole- 
ration, by wishing the Church well rid of it. TJiey leave us free to 
judge occasionally, to assume a portion of Gk>d's authority, only pro- 
testing against any excessive intrusion into it The Creed obliges us to 
give such a meamng to eternal life, — or rather to adhere so dosdy to 
our Lord's explanation oi it) — that we have no power of saying, in aory 
case, who has lost it^ or incurred the state which is oi^)osite to it 

If I am asked whether the writer did not suppose that he had this 
power, I answer — ^When you tell me who the writer was, I may possibly, 
though probably not even then, be able to make some guess whether he 
supposed it or no^ At present^ L am quite in the dark about him and 
his motives. If I adopt the theory, which is as reasonable as any other, 
that he lived in the time of the Vandal persecution, I think it is very 
likely, that along with a much deepened conviction of the worth of the 
principle for which he was su£fering, he had also a mixture of earthly 
passion and fierceness, and that he was tempted to show his opponents, 
or those who were apostatizing, that there were more terrible penalties 
than those of scoui^ging the back or cutting out the tongue. In that 
case, I should say I was ^ving up that part of his animna whidi he 
would wish me to give up ; that part which was not of Grod, and could 
not be meant to abide ; and was clinging to that which made his other 
words true and consistent with themselves, when I interpreted his 
Creed in conformity with our Lord's sentence. I should not be imi- 
tating the treatment which Mr. Ward (m his Ideal of the Church) 
applied to our articles, (I have no doubt he is one of those on whom 
Romanism has conferred a benefit by making him at least respectful to 
the formularies by which he is bound,) when he maintained that a non- 
natural sense might be put on them, because the compilers of them 
meant to cheat Catholics, and Catholics might pay them in their own 
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coin. I riioold tippty just the oppodte role. If I found a genenS scope 
of meaamg which was important and precions, and which belonged to 
lU times, I should not sacrifice that for the sake of a portion which 
beloi^ed to Ihe circmnstances and feelings of a particular lime or a par- 
ticular man. To use Mr. Canning's celebrated simile, I should not 
follow the example of those worshippers of the Sun, who chose the 
moment of an eclipse to come forth with their hymns and their symbols. 
This rule is necessary, I suspect, that we may do justice to the 
Church of the Fathers generally, and prove our reverence for it. I 
cannot honor that age too much, for its earnestness in asserting and 
defending theological principles. I believe no other age has bad pre- 
cisely the same task committed to it Of course, I have most sympathy 
with those (like him to whom this creed is erroneously attributed) who 
fought at fearful odds for that which was dear to them — who exposed 
themselves to imperial, episcopal, and popular indignation, for the sake 
of it It is not only more pleasant to contemplate them than the pros- 
perous men, — and them in their adversity than when they were threat- 
ening and excommunicating others ; but their weak time was certainly 
the time in which all their chief work was done. Nevertheless, 1 cannot 
say that their anathemas were indications of a cruel spirit ; that these 
did not show, like their endurance of persecution, how much they were 
in earnest, and how precious the truths which they had realized were 
to them ; or that the distinctions which were the excuses for them were 
not very valuable for Theology and for Humanity. There, 1 believe, 
they were wiser than we are, unless we are willing to profit by their 
wisdom. But there are points on which I know we ought to be wiser 
than they were. They could not foresee how God would govern His 
woiid, what methods He would see fit to use for bringing His truth to 
light We ought to see that doubts, questions, partial apprehensions, 
denials (^ one principle for the sake of affirming another, have been, 
through His gracious discipline, means of elucidating that which would 
otherwise have been dark. Would the sentence of the Nicene Council 
have sufficed to illustrate the faith of Athanasius ? Was not a century 
of strife in the Empire, — three centuries of Arianism among the Bar- 
barians, — ^needful for that purpose ? And if I find this to be so, and 
find also much horrible sin among tlie orthodox mixeij with their excel- 
lencies, many virtues among the heretics mixed with their denials and 
contradictions, I am bound to believe God was using both. I dare not 
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deny ffistory any more than the Theological truth, which, I believe 
History has expounded. That truth will su£fer if I do. How was the 
noble heart of Dante crushed by the thought that his dear master, and 
all the men whom he reverenced in the old world, were outcasts for 
not believing in the Trinity 1 That thought evidently shook his faith 
in the Trinity. And it would shake mine, because it would lead me to 
suppose, that Truth only became true when Christ appeared, instead of 
being revealed by Him for all ages past and to come ; so that, whoever 
walked in the light then, whoever walks in it now, seeking glory and 
immortality, desirous to be true, has glimpses of it, and will have the 
fruition of it, which is Life Eternal 

I have spoken of the possible animus of the writer of this Creed ; 
but I must repeat that I know nothing of him, and therefore my guesses 
are good for very little. The animus imponentis concerns us, as all 
casuists admit, much more ; and of that we have no right to pretend 
ignorance. Our Church has ^ven us great helps for understanding 
what her meaning is, and what spirit she wishes us to be o£ So long 
as I am commanded to repeat her prayers, no one shall compel me to 
put a construction upon this formulary which contradicts them, and 
makes me consciously false in the use of them. And I will add, once 
for all, in reference to those who wish to bind us by the current and 
floating opinions of this age on the topics I have discussed in these 
Essays — ^I hold to that which I have confessed already ; I hold to the 
prayers in which I find that confession made living and effectual for me 
and for all my brethren. If you say my futh is not distinct enough, 
bring forth your substitute for it. Do not talk about a perfect Atone- 
ment, or a divine Satisfaction, or an Eternal Death ; these I believe in 
as much as you can do. Put forth distinctly before your own con- 
sdenoes, and before the conscience of England, the meaning which you 
attach to these words. See whether what you intend is not either that 
assertion of God^s infinite Charity, which is contained in St John's 
express words, in the whole Bible, in our forms, or something so 
flagrantiy in contradiction with that, as to make the duty of rejecting 
it, and protesting against it, one from which no Churchman and no 
man ought to shrink. 

THE END. 
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■Puritan Recorder. 

•• VVc have seen no work respecting the northwest of equal value to this." — Christian 
[Hielligencer. , 
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THE YEMASSEE, 
A Romance of South Carolina. By William Gilmore Simms. 
Author of "The Partisan," "Guy Rivers," &c., dec. New 
and Revised Edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo 
Cloth. $1 25. 

" A picture of the early border life of the Huguenot settlers in South Carolina. Like 
Scott's novels, it is a mixture of history and romance." — Hartford Christian Secretary. 

" It is written in on uncommonly glowing style, and hits off the Indian character with 
uncommon grace and power." — Albany Argus. 

*• The whole work is truly American, much of the material being of that character 
which can be furnished by no other country." — Daily Times. 

"The delineations of the rod men of the sowth ai»> admirably sketched while the h!«- 
- toricHl evf?nt8 upon which the work is founded are vouched for by the author as striotty 
mie."— i\r<» Bedford Mercury. 
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redfikld's new and popular publications 



ART AND INDUSTRY, 

^<i Represented in the Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, New York. 
Showing the Progress and State of the Various Useful and Es- 
thetic Pursuits. From the New York Tribune, Revised and 
Edited by Horace Greeley. 12mo., Cloth. Fine Paper, 
$1 00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 
«*The articlei comprised in thl« work are thirty-rix in number, on various subjects; 

they are elaboratelv and vigorously written, and contain mucli desirable information. 

""^nrilfbe^^eSSjsIvcly and with interest by all who are engaged in any depart 

mem orihe useful or gnioefttlarto."~i^io«MJ<ri*rnaIan<iaw^^ 

^MEverybody interested in the state of American art or mdustry should have a copy." 

•^videnUy written with a great deal of care, and presents in a smaH compass a very 
large amount of information, in relation to the latest improvements m science and ait. 

"""In each department' of industry there is a rapid view of the history ot the art or 
arts involved in its production, so that the work is much more than a mere descriptive 
amount of the contents of the Crystal Palace It deserves to bestudied for th« mtorma- 
Son it contains, and to be preserved as a book of refer«n^ "--Piw^.n Recorder Boston, 
" Especially to the mechanic and the manufacturer, this book will prove highly ao 
ccptabte."— Cfcrirtian Secretary, Hartford. 

A MONTH IN ENGLAND. 
By Hewry T. Tuckerman. Author of »* Sicily, a Pilgrinoage," 
*' The Optimist,'* &c. 12mo., Cloth. 75 Cents. 

•« Commend us to this, for the pleasanteet book on England we ever read, always ex- 
ccpting Macaulay's history."— 5;>n7i^>W Evenmg Post. 

•• Hw sketches t '-*" ^;-.»"-.>- -r tv.o »„«f«rv nnr 

densed yet full, ch 

•' This is really a delighttt . 

ous writer and keen observer." — Chnsttan Freeman. 

" A lively, racy volume of travels, in which the author gives us his impressions of the 
castles, books, artists, authors, and other et cetera which came in his way."— Zi<m's 

"Mr! Tuckerman is one of the purest and most elegant writers titiat adorn American 
literature."— irni<*«r6ocik«r, Albany. 



alay's history."- 5;>n7i^^ew JLventng rosi. 

hes are complete pictures of the history and life of English literature ; con- 

II, chaste yet glowing with beauty."— iv. Y. Independent. 

ally a delightful book. The author is well known as an original and vigor- 
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VASCONSELOS, 
A Romance of the New World. By Frank Cooper. 12mo., 

Cloth. $1 25. 

"The scenes are laid in Spain and the New World, and the skill with which the pomp 
and circumstance of chivalry are presented, make Vasconselos one of the most inter* 
estine works of American fiction."— iV: Y. Evening Post. 

«' U is well written, full of epirit, interesting historical facta, beautiful local descrip- 
tions, and well-sustained characters. Cuban associations abound in it, and there is a fine 
eoutheni glow over the whole." — Boston Transcript. 

" It is Ireely written, full of sparkle and freshness, and must interest any one whose 
appreciation is at all vigorous."- JJm/oZo Express. 

••The story is an interesting one, while the style is most refreshingly good for these 
days of easy writing.'* — Arthur's Home Gazette. ^ 

" This ia an American romance, and to such as are fond of tbiu order of literature, it 
vrill be found intensely interesting "—fian/ord Christian Secretary. 
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rkdfikld's new and popular pudlication^. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE ; 

Or, a Voice from St. Helena. Being the opinions and reflections of 
Napoleon, on the most important events in his Life and Govern- 
ment, in his own words. By Barry E. O'Mkara, his late Sur- 
geon, with a Portrait of Napoleon, after the celebrated picture of 
I)elarochc, and a view of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved 
on steel. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

«• Notfaing can exceed the graphic truttifiilneee with which these vohimes record tb« 
worda and habits of Napoleon at St Helena, and its pages are endowed with a charm 
far transcending that of romance." — Albany State Register. 

♦• Every one who desires to obtain a thorough knowledge of the character of Napoleon, 
should possess himself of this book of O'Meara's." — ArthtUF's Home Gazette. 

" It is something indeed to know Napoleon's opinion of the men and events of the 
thirty years preceding his fall, and his comments throw more light upon history than 
anything we have read."— Albany Exprtee. 

"TTie two volumes before us are worthy supplementstoanyhittnry of France." 
/ $ton Evening Qazette. 
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MEAGHERS SPEECHES* 

Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- 
ductory Notes. By Francis Thomas Meagher. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Cloth. Portrait. $1. 

•« The volume before us embodies some of the noblest specimens of Irish eloquence : 
not florid, bombastic, nor acrimonious, but direct manly, and convincing/'— Aev York 
Tribune. 

<' There is a glowing, a burning eloquence, in these speeches, which prove the author 
a mnn of extraordinary intellect" — Boston Olive Branch. 

•' As a brilliant and effective orator, Meagher stands unrivalled.'* — Portland Eclectic. 

*< All desiring to obtain a good idea of the political history of Ireland and the move- 
ments of her peoplp, will bo greatly assisted by reading thcs*? speeches,"— ^ocimi 
Daily Star. 

*' It is copiously illustrated by explanatory notes, so that the reader will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the exact state of affairs when each speech was delivered."— 
Bosum Traveller. 






THE PRETTY PLATE, 

A new and beautiful juvenile. By John Vincent. Illustrated by 
Darley. 1 vol. t6mo, Cloth, gilt, 63 cts. Extra gilt edges, 88 cts. 

« We venture to say that no reader, great or small, who takes up this book, will lay it 
down unfinished."— Owrfer and Enquirer. 

" This is an elegant little volume for a juvenile gift-book. The story is one of poculiai 
Instruction and interest to the young, and Is illustrated with beautiful engravings."— 
Boston Christian Freeman, 

*• One of the very best told and sweetest juvenile stories that has been issued from ths 
press this season. It has a most excellent moral."— Detroit Daily Advertiser. 

" A nice little book for a holyday present Our little girl has read it through, and pro- 
nounces it first rate." — Hartford Chrifiian Secretary. 

'* It is a pleasant child's book, well told, handsomely published, and illustrated hi 
Darley's best style *— Albany J" 
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BCDFIE US M'Ifr j^t} iOPUX«AR PUBLIOATIOtfl* 



POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

New and only Complete Edition, containing several New Poems, 
together with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo., price 
one dollar. 

"Haneck ft one of the biigbteflt ttars*)!! onr American literature, and tils name te 
i.ke • hoosfhuld word wberercr the Engliah language is apoken."— ^/6any Express. 

••There an* few poems to be found, in any language, that surpass, in beauty ol 
■inurbt and structure, some of these.**— 3o«ton OovmonweaUh. 

•' To the numerous admirers of Bfr. Halleck, this will be a welcome book ; for it is • 
characteristic desire in human nature to have the productions of our favorite authors 
hi an cl^ffant and substantial form.**— Ckri$tUm Freeman. 

•• Mr. Halleck nerer appeared in a better dress, and few poets erer deserved a better 
Qoe.**— Ob-irttew JnteUigeticer. 



THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., 12mo., price 75 cts. 

*• lie discourses in a truW learned and lively manner upon the original unity of Im 
fuago, and the origin, derivation, and history of words, with their morality and sep 
aratc spheres of meaning. '—Evening P-'sl 

•• This is a noble tribute to the divi» faculty of speech. Popularlv written, for use 
as lectures, exact in its learning, and poetic in its. vision, it is a book at once for the 
schoiar and the general reader.** — Neto York Evnn^eliat. 

•• It is one of the most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of 
hardness, dullness, or dnmess about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and entertaining.** 
^Boeton Evenings TravMer. 
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BRONCHITIS. AND KINDRED DISEASES. 
In languan^e adapted to common readers. By W. W. Hall, M. D 
One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

•• It is written in a plain, direct, common-sense stylo, and is free from the quackery 
which marks many of the popular medical books of the day. It will prove useful to 
those who need it"— Central Ck. Herald. 

•• Those who are clergymen, or who arc preimring for the pacred calling, and public 
speakers generally, should not fail of securing this work."— C*. Ambaagador. 

" It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away with much super- 
stitious dread in regard to consumption." — Oreene County Whig. 

" This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and by gicnic infl» 
^nces.*'— iVds&iui Oasis. 
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KNiaHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND. 
By Henry William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

" Thoy are partly the romance of history and partly flctiou, forming, when blended, 
portraitures, valuable from the correct drawing of the times they illustrate, and interest 
ing from their romance." — Albany Knickerbocker. 

'• They ore 8piri^8ti^ring productions, which will be read and admired by all who 
sre ploasod with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing style."— Be«toj| 
Journal. 

" These legends of love and chivalry contain some of the finest tales which the 
graphic and powerful pen of Herbert has yet given to the lighter literatiire of the day* 
-Detroit Free Frees. 
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